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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, June 8, 1905. 


The Bullock Electric Mfg. Company’s New 
Machine Shop. 


The Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, now the elec- 
trical department of the Allis-Chalmers Company, is 
making some important additions to its already extensive 
plant at Cincinnati, Ohio. A new foundry building is 
under construction, facing the main works, but across the 
street from them, and the finishing touches were re- 
cently put upon a large new machine shop, which has 
just been added to the group of older buildings. 

This shop, known as No. 2, has some novel and in- 
teresting features. Every machine tool from the pon- 
derous punch presses, for making laminations for turbo- 


more than balance a comparatively large initial increase 
in the expense incurred for tools. 

Those machine tools requiring variable speed are 
driven by motors operating on the Bullock multiple volt- 
age system. By this system a speed ratio of 6 to 1 is 
obtained, giving 12 speeds in the forward direction and 
9 in the reverse. The handles of the controllers on the 
tools are so arranged that in every case they are always 
within easy reach of the operator. There is a separate 
balancer in this shop for dividing the total generatea 
pressure into lower voltages, the same as in the other 
large shops, which may be used independently in case of 
failure of the others. Further, the connections of these 
balancers are such that should the need arise one may 
be made to bear the load of another. As the voltages 





Fig. 1—Punch Department in the New No. 2 Shop of the Bullock Electric Mfg. Company. 


generators from 1-16-inch sheet steel, to the small tapping 
machines, is driven by an individual electric motor. The 
initial cost of many of the smaller tools is somewhat 
insreased by driving each separately, but by this ar- 
rangement the machines are rendered independent of 
each other, so that an accident to one does not interfere 
with the operation of the others. The system becomes 
also extremely fiexible. Not only can certain tools be 
moved to the work, when that is desirable, but all can be 
quite easily and quickly shifted in location without dis- 
turbing the power connection to the motor. Other ad- 
vantages are clear head room, better light, freedom from 
dirt, economy of operation (as power is only used when 
the machines are working) and reduction of the liability 
of accidents to employees. However, the greatest advan- 
tage accruing from this individual drive is the increased 
output, due to the fact that the machines can be run at 
the proper speeds to suit the work. As labor is the 
greatest single item of expense in a machine shop a 
very small percentage of saving in its cost per year will 





obtained are 90, 160 and 250 the are and incandescent 
lamps are supplied with current from a small light bal- 
ancer located in the lower house. Compressed air is 
supplied for portable pneumatic tools, and electric porta- 
ble tools are also being used. 

The various departments are so arranged as to ex- 
pedite the work as much as possible, so that as a piece of 
work progresses through the various operations it is never 
retarded or handled unnecessarily. On the first floor is lo- 
cated the punch department, Fig. 1, where all the lam- 
inations for the armature cores and poles are punched 
and where the smaller sized cores and all poles are as- 
sembled. Here are also located the annealing ovens, 
Fig. 2, where the laminations are again annealed after 
being punched, the drying rooms for the field and arma- 
ture coils, the blacksmith shop and the commutator de- 
partment. 

Half of the second floor is devoted to making switch- 
boards, which now form one of the important products 
of the Bullock Company, and the remaining half is used 
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1802 THE IRON AGE 


for the lighter work involved in the manufacture of 
other electrical apparatus, such as the making of arma- 
ture and field coils for both direct and alternating cur- 
rent machinery, transformer -windings, &c. 

Throughout the length of the shop runs a 5-ton elec- 
trically driven crane. An industrial railway connects 
the punch department with the annealing ovens. At 
both ends of the shop freight elevators driven by electric 





Fig. 2.—One of the Annealing Ovens in the New No. 2 Bullock 
Shop. 


motors connect the upper and lower floors. The drying 
ovens are also connected directly with the insulating 
department by a smaller elevator. 

The building is of buff pressed brick and steel con- 
struction, being identical in this respect with the other 
buildings comprising the Bullock Works. It is 150 x 
308 feet and two stories high. The roof is covered with 
translucent fabric, which admits a flood of soft light 
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electrical energy is generated, and the relatively slight 
offsetting losses due to its transmission for miles over 
wires; the distribution of the motors on a large number 
of axles, thus virtually utilizing the entire weight of the 
train for adhesion; and a great reduction in the wear and 
tear on the track, due to the fact that the pitching and 
pounding of the steam locomotive, resulting from the un 
evenness in the curve of crank effort, is absent with the 
electric outfit, where a perfectly uniform torque is ob 
tained. 


A 200 horse-power horizontal turbine which has been 
in operation for six years driving two 100 horse-power 
generators supplying current to the city of Geneva, 
Switzerland, has shown a rather peculiar condition of 
wear. The water is supplied to the wheel under a head 
of 440 feet, and the jet is limited by a sliding vane and 
divided into several streams by blades set into the nozzle. 
The extreme ends of the blades of the wheel are very 
slightly worn, but near the center there are three deep 
grooves which cut entirely through the blades. The gen- 
eral character of the wear shows that it was not due to 
sand or other foreign matter. It is attributed to eddies 
set up in the jet, and the nodes and loops are supposed to 
result from harmonic vibrations in the water. 


The development of the gas engine has proceeded at 
a much more rapid rate on the other side of the At- 
lantic than with us. Figures of the consumption of gas 
from city plants give a good idea of this. In many Ger- 
man cities from 15 to 25 per cent. of the total gas gen- 
erated is consumed by the engines, while some 5 per cent. 
of the total output of the Paris plants is utilized in the 
same way. In American cities scarcely an example can 
be found where as much as 1 per cent. of the total gas 
manufactured is supplied for operating gas engines. It 
is expected, however, that in cities where the price is 





Fig. 3.—View in the Winding Department of the New No. 2 Bullock Shop, Showing Typical Arrangement of the Sprinkler System 


and the Heating and 


and in summer tempers the full glare of the sun. The 
shop is heated by the overhead system of air ducts, sup- 
plied by a blower, which draws in fresh air, and after it 
has passed around steam heated pipes blows it out 
through the tubes. Some of this piping system is visible 
in Figs. 1 and 3, the latter being a view in the winding 
department. The same system keeps the shop at even 
and agreeable temperature in summer by the circulation 
of cooled air. Automatic fire sprinklers are used 
throughout, as may be seen in all of the views. 
ao ————_—_—_ 

The advantages accruing from the electrification of 
railroads are mentioned as follows in a recent discus- 
sion: An increased acceleration ; areduction in dead weight 
because the electric train carries, in addition to its cars, 
only its motors, while the steam train carries also its 
steam generators; the general economy with which the 





Ventilating Systems. 


below $1 per 1000 cubic feet the use of it for power pur- 
poses will increase. 





A cantilever bridge crossing the St. Lawrence at Que- 
bec is now under construction which is credited with the 
longest span ever built, The structure consists of two 
approach spans of a length of 210 feet each, two shore 
arms, each 500 feet long, and a great central span of 1800 
feet. This compares with the 1710 feet of the great Forth 
cantilever bridge and the 1596 and 1600 feet, respectively, 
of the Brooklyn and the Williamburgh suspension bridges. 
The total length of the bridge is 4220 feet, which is less 
than that of any of the other three mentioned by 1000 
feet or more. The total floor width is 80 feet, provision 
being made for two railway tracks, two roadways and 
two sidewalks. The main posts of the great cantilever 
have a hight of 325 feet and weigh each 750 tons. 
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Melting Steel with Cast Iron.* 


BY R. P. CUNNINGHAM, HOLYOKE, MASS. 





The demand for castings to stand great strains has 
increased to such an extent that foundrymen are often at 
a loss how to produce castings up to the required speciti- 
cations. The manufacturers who are the most often 
called upon to produce castings of high strength are pump 
and engine builders, too! makers and car wheel manu- 
facturers. With pump builders a few years ago it was 
something very unusual te receive an order for a pump 
to stand a pressure of more than 1000 pounds. To-day it 
is nothing uncommon to get an order for a pump to work 
under a pressure of 5000 pounds, and even higher. En- 
gine builders ‘are called upon to build engines to work 
under 200 pounds steam pressure, while only a very few 
years ago 100 pounds pressure was considered about the 
limit. 

I might say the same thing about tool making. The 
speed at which the modern tools are run to-day is nearly 
double that of a few years ago. Look at car wheels and 


‘compare the tests they are subjected to to-day with those 


> 


required 25 years ago. The increase is over 100 per cent. 
Yet car wheel makers have managed to make wheels that 
come up to the requirements, I might’ go on and enu- 
merate many other branches of the trade that are doing 
what was once considered an impossibility. This goes to 
show that the foundrymen of to-day are alive to the re 
quirements and yet we often hear men say that the foun- 
dry has not progressed as fast as other branches of manu- 
facturing. On the contrary, considering the attention 
that has been paid to the foundry, we have managed to 
make castings that have been far above the specifications 
called for. Foundrymen do not always have the iron in 
their yards to make castings of any required strength, but 
by a judicious use of steel scrap we can produce cast- 
ings of the strength desired. 

Any one familiar with pump work will readily under- 
stand the necessity of having a perfect casting, not alone 
smooth and true to pattern, but clean, close grained, yet 
soft enough to machine easily. Many castings go through 
the machine shop and erecting room, but fail when put 
under test. This adds cost to the manufacturing cost, as 
often the machining is many times the cost of molding. 
By adding a percentage of steel scrap we have in a great 
measure overcome this difficulty if the trouble is caused 
by porosity of the metal. 

Care in Charging the Cupola, 


When melting steel with cast iron there are many 
things that require close attention in order to obtain the 
very best results. In charging the cupola one cannot be 
too careful and should be absolutely certain that all the 
material called for in the charge is put in. The weight 
of each material specified should be correct ; the fuel and 
fluxes should be analyzed so that the exact composition of 
all the materials going into the iron to be made may be 
known. 

In making high grade metal we have to contend with 
the imptrities of the fuel and fluxes charged into the 
cupola besides that we have estimated on in the metal. 
All impurities in excess tend to weaken the metal in ten- 
sile and transverse strength; for this reason there is 
more difficulty in making a successful cast when using : 
large percentage of steel scrap. 

A high percentage of steel necessarily increases 
shrinkage, demands closer attention, requires more rapid 
handling in the foundry, and when very high tends to 
make all the operations connected with it draw away 
from those of a cupola metal and approach that of a steel 
casting. When this extreme point is reached melting in 
the cupola becomes very unsatisfactory. 

The average thickness of a casting bears a relation to 
the percentage of steel desirable. For thin castings only 
a small percentage can be used, while for thick, heavy 
castings a large per cent. is permissible. This is so be- 
cause a thin casting has no self annealing power, on 
account of its rapid cooling and the chilling effects of the 
mold. The thicker casting, on account of its slower cool- 











* A paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, New York, June, 1905. 
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ing, anneals itself somewhat and opens the grains of the 
metal perceptibly. ‘Lhe same metal in a thin casting, 
which is hard, would be quite soft in a heavy casting. My 
opinion is that it is more desirable to have a mixture 
With the smallest percentage of steel that will give suffi- 
cient strength and solidity to the casting for all practical 
purposes. 

We sometimes doubt the wisdom of the engineer when 
he calls for castings that will stand so many thousand 
pounds to the square inch, because the metal that will 
stand the highest test in the bar is not always the most 
desiravie. It may be brittle or flaky, with no elasticity, 
and yet test high. What we aim for in practical foundry 
Worn 1s a high grade metal that will stand a fairly high 
test and machine easily. It is this kind of a casting that 
can be made with a percentage of steel scrap melted with 
your iron, providea the rules are accurately followed. 

My method of charging a cupola is as follows: Let us 
say that we want to make a casting which will require 
4000 pounds of metal, with 25 per cent. steel. With a 
cupola that lines up 48 inches, we put on the bed 1200 
pounds of coke, on top of this put 1000 pounds of iron, 
then 500 pounds of steel, then 500 pounds of iron, then 150 
pounds of coke, 500 pounds of steel, 1500 pounds of iron. 
‘The coke next above the metal charge should be greater 
than between the ordinary charges, and the pig iron in 
the next charge above the steel should be of the same 
chemical analysis as the iron used in the steel, so that if 
any metal should melt and run into the steel it will do no 
harm. With the last amount of steel we add 1% pounds 
of ferromanganese to every 100 pounds of steel used. We 
also put the same amount of ferrosilicon into the ladle. 
This should be done after the first metal has been drawn 
into the ladle. This metal should be poured as soon as It 
becomes quiet in the ladle. 

If the casting is uneven in thickness attention must 
be given the shrinkage. Setting a riser on the heavy parts 
and atter the mold is full pouring slowly until the riser 
is tuil ovviates trouble. If the casting is very heavy it 
will be necessary to feed it, but an ordinary casting will 
not require this. 

Selection of Pig I.on and Scrap. 


We have found by using two brands of iron, one high 
in manganese and ihe other high in silicon, both low in 
sulphur, that we can get a much finer grained casting, 
with more elasticicy, than we could if we depended on 
ferromanganese and ferrosilicon to bring these two ele- 
ments up to the desired percentage. I reason it in this 
way: If the manganese and silicon are in the pig they 
are more evenly distributed than when they are put into 
the cupola and depended upon to become thoroughly 
mixed in it or in the ladle. We have never yet depended 
upon the pig for the entire amount of manganese or sili- 
con wanted, but have added each in the proportion given 
above. We sometimes have trouble caused by wrought 
scrap or hard steel becoming mixed with the steel scrap. 
In either case satisfactory results cannot be obtained. 
With hard steel there are hard spots in the casting, while 
wrought iron increases porousness which is very bad if 
the casting is uneven in thickness. 

My opinion is that mixtures of this kind will be used 
in the future to a greater extent than in the past because 
the demand for this class of castings has increased and 
foundrymen will readily see that by this means they can 
build up their present mixtures to show greater strength 
and other desired qualities. 

The result of 18 casts with different percentages of 
steel showed that the highest amount of steel that could 
be used, to advantage is 33 per cent. Above this showed 
excessive shrinkage and only a slight gain in strength. 
The highest point reached for tensile strength was 33,- 
205, the lowest 31,890, for perfect bars. The highest trans- 
verse strength shown was 3335, the lowest for a perfect 
bar was 3180. Six bars were cast from each heat, two at 
the first part, two in the middle of the heat, and two at 
the end. In every case the two bars cast in the middle 
of the heat showed up best in tensile and transverse 
strength. The first bars were not uniform and showed 
small pin holes. The last bars showed up badly in every 
instance. Less trouble will be had with less than 33-per 
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cent. than above that amount of steel scrap in the gray 
iron mixture. 

For ordinary work 25 per cent. of steel will give suffi- 
cient strength for all practical purposes, will machine 
easily and yet be close grained. This is the per cent. I 
would recommend foundrymen to use unless it is for some 
special work. 

+e 


The Bateman Mfg. Company’s Improved Power 
Equipment. 


The Bateman Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J., has 
recently completed a number of improvements to in- 
crease the efficiency of its plant. New buildings have 
been added, equipment improved and many minor 
changes made in various departments, whereby the pro- 
ducing capacity has been materially increased. Of the 
many improvements, the installation of a suction gas 
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A view of the plant is shown in Fig. 1 and an eleva- 
tion and plan of the arrangement in Fig. 2. The plant 
consists in the main of the producer, scrubber and the 
gas receiver, connected directly by pipes and fittings to 
the engines, the latter being located but a short dis- 
tance away. The producer itself is a cylindrical stove 
lined with fire brick. The fuel is usually anthracite 
pea coal, this being the most suitable, and is admitted 
through a hopper above. A small blower, operated either 
by hand or by a small gasoline engine, serves for starting 
and reviving the fire in the generator when the pro- 
ducer is put in operation. When stopping the plant the 
generator is shut off from the scrubber and opened to the 
atmosphere; the natural draft keeps the fuel burning 
moderately, so that the producer can be readily put in 
operation again in a short time, the small amount of gas 
generated while not in operation being carried off into 
the stack. After shutting down over night about ten 





Fig. 1.—The Otto Suction Gas Producer Equipment in the Bateman Mfg. Company’s Plant. 


producer plant and gas engines for power purposes. is the 
most noteworthy. Heretofore the power has been de- 
rived from water, with auxiliary gasoline engines 
at various points about the works. To centralize 
the production of this auxiliary power an Otto suction 
gas producer plant of 120 horse-power capacity, made by 
the Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa., was in- 
stalled, furnishing gas for two Otto engines of 80 and 48 
horse-power, respectively. 

This producer is of the latest Otto type and has been 
developed from the pressure gas producer or semiwater 
gas producer, in which fuel gas is generated and kept 
under pressure by forcing steam saturated air through 
a bed of incandescent coal, usually by means of a steam 
injector. It differs from the older method, however, in 
not requiring any steam boiler or large or expensive 
gas holder and in having the apparatus arranged so that 
the gas generated is always under less than atmos- 
pheric pressure. The inhaling action of the engines is 
used to draw the air and steam necessary for generating 
the gas through the producer in quantfties required and 
regulated by the power developed. 


minutes’ blowing by means of the fan is sufficient to 
insure gas of proper quality for starting the engine. 

In construction and erection precautions for safety 
have been taken. The valves and pipe connections are 
arranged so as to prevent air entering the producer from 
the outside while the plant is idle. The pressure in any 
part of the apparatus while the engine is running is 
below that of the atmosphere, and no gas is generated 
while the engine is idle, consequently no leaks outside 
are possible. In case of imperfect joints no gas can 
escape; on the contrary, the lower pressure in the pro- 
ducer and connections tends to draw air into the appa- 
ratus through such joints, and should the leak become 
excessive the quality of the gas becomes so poor that 
the attendant would be compelled to locate the leak 
and stop it. 

The engines installed by the Bateman Mfg. Company, 
deriving their fuel from the producer plant mentioned, 
are directly connected with two General Electric Com- 
pany’s generators and furnish power for a 25 horse 
power motor in the foundry, a 15 horse-power motor in 
the polishing department, a 5 horse-power motor in the 
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pattern shop, a 5 horse-power motor for elevating pur- 
poses and a 10 horse-power motor driven pump, together 
with a lighting system of 350 incandescent and four are 
electric lights. A number of additional motors are to be 
placed in various other departments, after which it is 
expected that the producer plant may be operated at a 
reduced cost. The new plant has been in service now 
for several months and continues to give good satisfac- 
tion. As the full amount of power is not being used at 
the present time complete data as to the economy of the 
plant are not obtainable. Careful observation up to this 
time with but one engine operating shows a consumption 
of 144 pounds of anthracite pea coal per horse-power 
per hour. When the full amount of power is being used 
it is expected that this will be reduced to a consumption 
of 1 pound of coal per horse-power per hour. 

In addition to the motor drives before mentioned 
there is a Worthington triplex pump, driven by a 10 
horse-power electric motor, which has made it possible 
to extend the service of water to all parts of the plant. 
Mains have been laid throughout the works, and water 
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Liabilities. 
Capita) stock, authorized issue 1,550,000 shares of 
$100 each, $155,000,000, of which there is out- 
id a akan ce due uslndcmaee apres $153,887,900 
Pn ee a EEE EEE CT ETE CET ETE ROT CCT 21,071 
Dividend No. 23, payable May 29, 1905........... 1,538,879 
CN GE BONING oc kc cb etcciceccwed $10,481,591 
Less amount set aside for payment of 
dividend No. 23, May 29, 1905.... 1,538,879 


——- §,942.712 


neh: Nia i i oa it th ahaa $164,390,562 

There is no indication of current earnings or of the 
earnings of the company in past quarters save such as 
may be implied from the surplus. The remainder of the 
statement tells of the formation of the Amalgamated and 
its dividend record, notes that the litigation in Montana 
is being gradually cleared up, and then goes into brief 
description of the principal properties of the company. 
It continues: 


Exclusive, however, of the said copper mines, the assets of 
the company (consisting of timber lands, coal mines, reduction 
works, saw mills, railways, real estate, buildings. copper and 
ersh), controlled through the ownership of other companies, are 
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Fig. 2.— Flan of the Arrangement of the Gas Producer Apparatus. 


is being supplied at 50 pounds pressure at the plug by 
a 40,000-gallon tank at a hight of 100 feet above mean 
low level. The water thus provided is used both for 
manufacturing and fire protection. 


—_ ~~ 


The Amalgamated Copper Company. 


The long expected statement of the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company, which is the first official publication since 
the company’s formation giving any idea of its condition 
or business, was issued June 5 in connection with the 
annual meeting. The most interesting part of the state- 
ment was the condensed balance sheet, showing a surplus 
of nearly $9,000,000 after making allowance for the pay- 
ment of the May dividend. This balance sheet as of May 
29, 1905, is as follows: 


Asscts. 


Investment in securities, &c., representing owner- 
ship in copper :nines. mining claims, mining 
plants, reduction works, refineries, coal mines, 
saw mills, standing timber, water rights, land, 


Ph SetedetVade cae REDS acho deneewens $154,281.393 
SE SOG CAG vents ceuvc chs ccc weds cecees 2,500 
Loan to Washoe Copper Company for smelter con- 

NBs Rain ba heh ONES 0 6m Gus eEeHeKo nd as 7,350.900 
I 5 5 oes 4a eaten eae 2,756,759 


ee ee eee ee $164,390.562 


of very great value, exceeding, in the opinion of experts in whom 
the officers have entire confidence, $50,000,000 over all labilities 
of the company. 

The company, directly or indirectly, employs in Montana 
12,000 men and expends annually for wages $14,000,000. 

The companies owned wholly or in part by the Amalgamated 
Company produced in 1904 252,000,000 pounds of refined cop- 
per (including only a small amount from custom ore). Of this 
amonnt the Amalgamated Company receives the benefit from 
202,000,000 pounds, which is about 25 per cent. of the totad 
production of the United States. As the outstanding capita} 
stock of the company is $153,887,900, each pound of copper pro- 
duced is capitalized at 76 cents per pound, without taking into 
consideration any earnings from other sources than mining. 

At present the status of the company and the position of the 
metal market are more satisfactory than at any time since the 
early part of 1901. 

The only change in the directorate at the annual meet- 
ing was the election of H. H. Rogers, Jr., to the board to 


succeed F. P. Olcott, who resigned recently. 
——— @-+e____ 


On June 20, the forty-second anniversary of the 
official birth of West Virginia, representatives from the 
boards of trade and other commercial bodies will as- 
semble in Wheeling for the purpose of organizing a State 
Board of Trade. This idea was first launched by Roy B. 
Naylor, secretary of the Wheeling Board of Trade. Ten 
boards of trade from different towns in West Virginia 
have already named their delegates to attend this 
meeting. 
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A New Cincinnati Sixteen-Inch Shaper. 


The new feature of the 16-inch back geared crank 
shaper illustrated in Fig. 1 is the substitution of a change 
gear box for the cone pulley. While the gear box is shown 
on a 16-inch machine, it can be applied as well to any of 
the back geared crank shapers made by the builder, the 
Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and may 
be attached at any time, though it is preferably incor- 
porated in the machine while in process of construction. 
It provides all changes of speed attainable through the 
usual cones without shifting the belt, with the further ad- 
vantage of affording a larger area of belt contact at all 
speeds. In designing the gear box it was the aim to make 
it as simple and strong as possible, omitting all complica- 
tions which would make it likely to become disarranged. 

The construction and working of the box will best be 
understood from the detail Fig. 2. The driving pulley a 
is carried on the outer end of the shaft b, whi¢h also car- 
ries the sliding gears e and j. The latter slide on a key, 
compelling them to rotate with the shaft b. They are 
manipulated by the shifter fork 1, so that e may be en- 
gaged with the gear f on the intermediate shaft ¢, or 
j with the gear g on the shaft ¢, but only one pair of 





Fig. 1.—The Sbaper. 


A NEW CINCINNATI 


gears can be in mesh at a time. The knob k is used to 
slide the gears e and j and also to lock them in either of 
the engaged positions. The gears f and g do not slide, 
but the gears i and hf on the main driving shaft d, ordi- 
narily the cone pulley shaft, are arranged to slide in a 
manner similar to the gears on the shaft b, so that i may 
be meshed with f or h with g. The knobs by which the 
shifting and locking of the various positions of the gears 
are accomplished may be seen in Fig. 1. 

With the shaft b running at constant speed there are 
four speeds at which the shaft d may be driven. The 
slowest is obtained with the gears e and f and g and A in 
mesh, or when the lower knob is to the left and the upper 
one to the right. The next speed is obtained with e, f 
and g in mesh, with both knobs to the left; the third 
speed with j, g and h in mesh, with both knobs to the 
right, and the fastest speed with j and g and f and i en- 
gaged, the lower knob being at the right and the upper 
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knob at the left. This range of speeds is doubled in the 
machine by the back gears. 

In other respects this shaper is similar to the regular 
16-inch machine made by the company, which is notable 
for its heavy design, being claimed to be the most power- 
ful shaper of its stroke on the market. The column is of 
unusual width and depth and is ribbed and braced inter- 
nally. The horns projecting at the front and back give 
a long bearing to the ram, and the latter has a wide and 
long bearing in the column. The rail is deep and heavy, 
is ribbed horizontally and is strongly gibbed to the col- 
umn. The graduated head swivels to any angle and is 
locked by a simple device. The cross traverse screw for 
the table and the down feed screw for the head both have 
graduated collars reading to 0.001 inch. 

The construction of the ram reciprocating mechanism 
is interesting. The journal of the main gear has two 
diameters, the diameter of the inner end being twice that 
of the outer end, to overcome any tendency to break at the 
junction of the gear. The crank block is a steel forging 
and is set well into the cup of the gear, permitting the 
rocker arm to travel close to the edge of the gear, thus 
avoiding the usual overhang. The rocker arm is strong 
and heavy, and has means for compensating for wear 








Fig 2.—Dectail of the Change Gear Box. 


14-INCH SHAPER. 


and lubricating. The length of stroke is changed from 
the working side of the machine, and its position by a 
hand wheel on top of the ram, these changes being possi- 
ble whether the machine is in motion or at rest. 

The principal dimensions of the 16-inch shaper are as 
follows: 


Extreme length of stroke, inches... ......ccccsccscsesees 16% 
Greatest distance table to ram, inches.................. 17% 
Least distance table to ram, inches.............6.-2se08. 356 
ee Se Es IOs oo cerca tcseseeeuwesoass 14 
Horizontal travel of table, inches..............eeeee0% 20 
Se OG DN Te FS ohne 0 SS 66S SUS ERE Wake nee oe 7 
Weight of machine and countershaft, pounds........... 2,800 


Keyseating of shafting and similar work up to 3 inches 
in diameter is provided for by an opening through the col- 
umn under the ram. This machine may be used either in 
single or back geared form, the ratio of gearing being in 
the one case six revolutions of the cone shaft to one stroke 
of the ram, and in the other 24 to 1. 
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The Greenfield Tap and Die Grinder. 


The grinder shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is designed for 
grinding taps, die chasers and chucking reamers, as well 
as surfaces both plain and irregular, and all kinds of 


Fig. 1—The Tap and Die Grinder Made by the Greenfield 
Machine Company, Greenfield, Mass. 


light hand grinding. On one end of the spindle is mount- 
ed a 4-inch cup wheel and on the other end is a holder 
for disk wheels, which can be easily removed and re- 
placed by a %-inch spring chuck for holding emery 
sticks, &e. 

On the cup wheel end of the machine is a tap sharp- 
ening attachment carried on a swinging arm. A spindle 
rod carries two center heads, one of which has a spring 
center operated by a lever, which permits the tap to be 
removed quickly. The tap is indexed by means of a 
rigid tooth rest. Means are provided for holding a tap 
that has had its end broken off or which is without 
center holes. The swinging arm carries the tap across 
the face of the wheel and swings at any angle to the 
face of the wheel, allowing the tap to be ground at any 
angle. The work is brought toward the wheel by means 
of the hand wheel at the front of the machine. It will 
be seen that a chucking reamer may be ground by means 
of this attachment. The capacity of the fixture is from 
%-inch hand taps to 1%-inch machine taps. 

The table of the grinder is elevated by screws and a 
hand wheel and can be clamped in any position. By 
clamping die chasers against the gauge, provided in the 
holder, the whole set of chasers may be ground in the 
Same relation to the thread, each having the same 
amount of clearance, which is necessary to insure that 
each chaser of the set shall do its share in cutting a 
thread. The holder, being mounted on a swivel base, per- 
mits the chaser to be ground at any required angle. The 
holder is moved by hand across the face of the wheel, 
using the table guide and knurled adjusting screw for 
feeding the work toward the wheel. The machine will 
grind chasers up to 2% inches wide and any length. 
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By means of a series of double grooved pulleys eight 
changes of speed are obtained. The machine is furnished 
with wheels of eight different sizes and has means for 
tightening the belt. The belt runs direct from the line 
shaft to tight and loose pulleys on the machine, or a 





ig. 2.—A View of the Head of the Greenfield Grinder from the 
Opposite Side, 


countershaft, such as is shown at the right in Fig. 1, is 
furnished if desired. The grinder is manufactured by 
the Greenfield Machine Company, Greenfield, Mass., and 
eighs complete with the base 215 pounds, and without 

the base 119 pounds. 
es 





The Kennicott Water Softener Company.—This com- 
many, whose office is in the Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, is erecting a new plant at Chicago Heights, IIL, 
to which will be removed all the machinery from its old 
plant on Thirty-fifth street, the old plant being abandoned. 
The new plant will consist at the outset of three build- 
ings—namely, a general plate and structural shop, 80 x 
300 feet, one story in hight: a machine shop, 40 x 85 feet, 
and a two-story office building, 40 x 46 feet. The main 
building will have an up to date boiler shop equipment, 
including a four-motor 79-foot span 714-ton electric travel- 
ing crane, with a 2-ton auxiliary hoist, already purchased 
from the Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, and the 
necessary equipment of punches, shears, rolls, air drills 
and hammers and other boiler shop machinery, most of 
which will be moved from the old shops. Bending rolls 
will be bought now, and jt is thought that later on a 
hydraulic equipment will be installed. A number of 
motors will also be required. The buildings of the plant 
are of steel trussed construction, with brick walls and 
tile roofs, the steel work having been let to the Morava 
Construction Company. A three-motor Northern Electric 
Works traveling crane now in use in the old plant will be 
placed on a runway outside of the main building of the 
new plant and used for loading. unloading and trans- 
ferring plates and shapes to and from storage yards. 
An industrial railway system will be installed in the 
plant. Ground has already been broken for the plant 
and work will be pushed to completion rapidly, it being 
the present hope of the company that it may be ready 
for operation in its new factory by September 1. The 
company expects to enter the field of boiler manufactur- 
ing in connection with its other work. Hill & Wolters- 
dorf, 70 La Salle street, Chicago, are the architects. 

niciincalecilialillipitaaicaiias 

The transmission line which is to carry the cables 
intended for the transmission of electric power from the 
power house of the Ontario Power Company, on the Ca- 
nadian side at Niagara, i» a point near the Devil’s Hole, 
where the line will cross the gorge to the New York side, 
is in course of erection. Steel towers will carry the cables 
in their passage down the cliff to a point above the water 
line where the crossing will be made, and on the New 
York side similar towers will support the cables as they 
are strung to the top of the cliff, where the transformer 
station will be erected. The contract for the erection of 
this transformer station has been let to the John Shaft 
Contracting Company by the Niagara, Lockport & On- 
tario Power Company, the cost to be about $25,000. Work 
will go forward at once, it is expected. 
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The Transfer of Heat at High Tem- 
peratures.* 


BY FRANK C. WAGNER, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


The experiments referred to in this paper were made 
several years ago for commercial purposes. The primary 
object was to determine the time required to raise plates 
of iron and steel to a welding temperature in an open 
hearth regenerative furnace. Some preliminary experi- 
ments were made by heating plates in a muffle of the 
size commonly used in chemical laboratories. Four dif- 
ferent samples of metal were experimented upon. These 
samples were cut from stock plates used in the manufac- 


ture of butt weld pipe. The dimensions of the samples 
were as follows: 


No. of Thick- 
plate. Material. Length. Width. ness. 


Inches. Inches. Inch. 
1.25 0.104 
1.25 0.117 
1.25 0.111 
1.25 0.129 

The temperature of the specimen plate was measured 
by a Le Chatelier thermocouple. A small hole about 
1-32 inch in diameter was drilled edgewise through the 
plate near the center of its length. The wire of the 
thermocouple was threaded through this hole and the 
junction of the two wires of the couple was located at 
about the center of the plate. Strips of mica were 
wedged about the wires so as to insure that the wires 
did not make contact with the iron plate near the edges. 
A second thermocouple was located in the furnace ad- 
jacent to the plate for the purpose of measuring the 
furnace temperatures. 

The experiment was made in the following manner: 
The furnace was brought up to the desired temperature 
and its temperature measured. The plate with the in- 
serted thermocouple was then quickly placed in the fur- 
nace and the opening closed. The exact time of placing 
the plate in the furnace was noted by an observer, who 
thereafter called out each five-second interval to another 
observer at the galvanometer. In this way the tempera- 
ture of the plate was determined at five-second intervals 
until the plate reached substantially the temperature of 
the furnace. At the end of the experiment the tempera- 
ture of the furnace itself was again read and the mean 
of the temperatures before and after was taken as that 
during the test. The results obtained are given in 
tables I to V and were plotted after the manner shown 
in Fig. 1. 

In all of these tests the transfer of heat was prin- 
cipally by radiation. When the muffle was used the 
damper in its vent pipe was closed as was also the open- 
ing in front. In the open hearth furnace the flames 
passed across the top of the furnace without coming into 
contact with the floor of the furnace. The openings for 
inserting material were kept closed by sheet iron damp- 
ers during the tests. It is possible from these data to 
determine the rate of transfer of heat from the furnace 
to the iron. The specific heat of iron varies with the 
temperature. Pionchon in “ Comptes Rendus,” Vol. 103, 
page 1123, gives it as follows: 

From 0° to 660° Cent., specific beat 


= 0.11012 + 0.000050666t 4- 0.000000163998#. 
From 660° to 720° Cent., specific heat 


= 0.57802 — 0.00287196t + 0.0000038585#?. 
From 729° te 1,000° Cent., specific heat — 0.218. 
From 1,050° to 1,200° Cent., specific heat = 0.19887. 

In the formulas ¢ is the temperature in degrees Cen- 
tigrade for which the formula gives the specific heat. 
By using these values a curve was constructed showing 
the heat units above 32 degrees F. in a pound of iron at 
any temperature. By this means curves in British ther- 
mal units per pound were constructed. From these 
latter curves the slope of the tangent at any temperature 
gives the heat units absorbed per pound per second. 

In the calculation it has been assumed that a plate 
laid on the bottom of the muffle, or furnace, receives 
heat through both the top and bottom surfaces from a 
source at the temperature of the furnace. This is 


* Abstract of a per presented at the Scranton meeting 
(June, 1905, of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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strictly true only at the beginning of the heating period. 
The bottom of the muffle was covered with bone ash and 
it is quite probable, owing to its low heat conductivity, 


TABLE I. 


PuaTE 1 1N MUOFFLE. 
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PLATE 2 1n MOFFLE. 
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TABLE III. 


Pirate 3 18 MorPLe. 


TexrenaTURE OF TEMPERATURE OF a ae Se. —_ VaLuEs oF 
Furnace. . 


Puate. PER SECOND. @ x 10'. 


Degrees | Degrees | absolute. Abeoiate.| Test 1. | Testa. | Test 1. | Test 2 
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TABLE IV. 


PLaTe 4 IN MUFFLE. 


TeMrERaTURE OF 
TemrenaToRe oF Piate. Forwace. | Barrisu Tuenwat VaLces ur 
| = 10°. 
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TABLE V. 


Piate 4 IN OPEN HEARTH FURNACE. 
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J o "RE O | Vv « 
To” | Puaxace, ” | AssonmeprenSe.Ince | = \OANine” 
| Degrees Degrees . 

cong =— | Absolute Absulute Teet 1. Test 2 Test 1. | Test 2 
139 600 | 2,836 | 2,871 2105 | .2686 | 3.26 | 3.99 
339 soo | |“ “ 2105 | .2636 | 3.28 | 3.91 
539 | 1,000 2105 "2636 | 3.31 | 3.94 
739 | 1,200 (2105 2636 | 3.87 | 4.00 
939 | 1,400 |“ 2105 2686 | 3.47 | 4.11 
1,139 | 1,600 | | ‘2105 | 2636 | 3.62 | 4.20 
1,289 | 1,700 | -2105 2636 | 3.74 | 4.43 
1,339 | 1,800 | |  .2008 2636. | 3.71 | 4.35 
1.439 | 1900 |“ « | 1865 2295 | 3.61 | 4.18 
1539 | 2000 |“ “ 1721 (2080 | 3.53 | 4.01 
1.639 | 2.100 eo} wm 1578 1721 | 3.49 | 3.55 
1,739 | 2,200 1368 1434 | 3.30 | 3.22 
1/839 | 2,300 | .1147 (1291 | 9.13 | 3.23 
1,939 | 2.400 | 0968 112 | 3.07 | 3.20 
2.039 | 2,500 0896 1004 | 3.50 | 3.48 
21399 | 260 | « | o« Jo, 0717 | .... | 8.28 
Ses ee te Becca 0490 | ... 2.92 
op | sesmeli « § « | i... 210 |... | 9.34 

RUGS 6 6v6cb cite ctvddcctonns vewens 3.43 3.74 
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that less heat was received by the plate through its 
lower surface than through its upper. In the case of 
the open hearth furnace the plate was placed upon a fire 
brick, whose capacity for storing heat was considerable, 
and whose heat conductivity was also sufficient to main- 
tain a high temperature at the surface exposed to the 
iron plate. It seems probable that in this case the heats 
received through the top and bottom surfaces respective- 
ly were nearly equal to each other. It has also been 
assumed that the plate was at substantially the same 
temperature in the interior of the metal where the ther- 
mocouple was located as at the surface. That this is 
practically true is evident from the following: 

The heat conductivity of iron is 0.16 small calorie 
per second per square centimeter for 1 cm. of thickness 
and 1 degree C. difference of temperature, as found by 
Forbes. This corresponds to 0.0009 British thermal unit 
per square inch for 1 inch thickness and 1 degree F. 
difference of temperature. The thickest plate experi- 
mented with was 0.129 inch thick, so that the heat was 
conducted 0.065 inch in passing from the surface to the 
thermocouple. A difference of temperature of 1 degree 
F. would consequently transmit 0.01388 heat unit per 
square inch per second from the surface to the center. 
The maximum rate at which heat was absorbed in the 
muffle experiments was 0.077 heat unit per square inch 
per second. This would require that the surface of the 
plate be 5.6 degrees F. hotter than the center. Since the 
temperature of the plate was at the same time rising 
at the rate of 35 degrees per second, the lag in tempera- 
ture of the thermocouple behind the absorbing surface 
was less than one-sixth of a second. In the open hearth 
furnace experiments the maximum rate of heat absorp- 
tion was 0.26 heat unit per square inch per second, which 
requires a difference in temperature of 19 degrees F. 
At the same time the temperature was rising at the rate 
of 90 degrees per second, showing a probable lag of 
about one-fifth of a second. Moreover, since in all the 
calculations only the rate of temperature rise has been 
used it is the difference of the lags at the beginning and 
end of a five-second interval that introduces an error, 
and this difference is certainly less than the errors of 
observation. 

The heat absorbed per square inch of surface per 
second has been calculated from the curves of British 
thermal units per pound by multiplying the British ther- 
mal units per pound per second by the weight of a square 
inch of the plate experimented upon and dividing by two, 
upon the assumption that both surfaces are active in 
absorbing heat. The results obtained are given in Tables 
{to V. A comparison of these results with Stefan’s law of 
the radiation of heat shows a very satisfactory agreement. 
According to Stefan the heat absorbed or radiated is 
proportional to the difference of the fourth powers of 
the absolute temperatures. Expressed algebraically, 
Q =o (r,* — 1r,*), where 7, is the absolute temperature 
of the furnace and r, is the absolute temperature of the 
plate being heated. Tables I to V give the values of the 
constant ¢ when Q is expressed in British thermal units 
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per square inch per second and 7, 7, are in degrees ab- 
solute on the Fahrenheit scale. 

The best experimental value for the coefficient of 
emissivity at high temperatures that the author has been 
able to find is that obtained by Kurlbaum and quoted in 


Preston’s “ Theory of Heat.” The value of ¢ there given 
is 5.32 x 10-" watts per square centimeter per unit value 
of the function 7,‘ — r,‘, the values of 7, and r, being in 
Centigrade degrees absolute. Reduced to the units used 
in this paper ¢ becomes 3.081 x 10-° British thermal units 
per square inch per unit function r,* — 1,‘ expressed in 
Fahrenheit units absolute. This value lies between the 
extreme values calculated in this paper. The values of ¢ 
found above do not show systematic variations within a 
single test, and the agreement among the different tests 
is fairly satisfactory. 

The average value of o x 10° was for plate 1, 2.23; 
for plate 2, 2.15; for plate 3, 1.72; for: plate 4 in muffle, 


2.27. Plates 1, 2 and 4 were of wrought iron, while plate 
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Fig. 1.—Curves for Tests 1 and 2 of Plate 4 In the Open Hearth 
Furnace, 


3 was of steel. The average then for all the tests made 
upon wrought iron plates in the muffle was 2.22. It ap- 
pears that the coefficient of emissivity for steel is less 
than for wrought iron by about 20 per cent. 

As between tests 1 and 2 upon plate 4 in the open 
hearth furnace, it is necessary to explain that toward 
the close of test 1 the flux ran down upon the wires of 
the thermocouple, making contact between the wires 
and the iron plate at the edges of the plate. When the 
second test was made, therefore, the thermocouple meas- 
ured the temperature at the edges of the plate. Evi- 
dently the temperature at the edge rises faster than at 
the middle of the plate because more surface is exposed 
to the radiant heat. This is very clearly shown in Fig. 
1, where both.tests have been plotted on the same dia- 
gram. The place where the curves intersect shows ap- 
proximately when the flux made contact with the wires 
of the thermocouple. 

One striking result of these tests is brought out by 
comparing the times required to bring the plate up to 
the temperature of the furnace. In the muffle tests 
about three minutes were required, while in the open 
hearth tests one minute sufficed to heat the plate sub- 
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stantially to the furnace temperature. If the law of 
Stefan holds for the radiation and absorption of heat 
under practical working conditions, as seems to be the 
fact, then some very significant relationships exist in 
the transfer of heat to the heating surface of a steam 
boiler. Compare two cases where the furnace tempera- 
tures are 2000 and 2500 degrees F., respectively, and a 
portion of the heating surface is exposed to direct radia- 
tion from the fire. The heats transferred by radiation 
will be as 37 to 77 in the two cases. In other words, 
adding 500 degrees to the temperature of the fire more 
than doubles the radiant heat transmitted to the water 
in the boiler. 
—____¢.g——___. 


The Brownhoist Locomotive Coaling Crane. 


For coaling locomotives and removing their ashes the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
furnishes an equipment such as is herewith illustrated, 
consisting of a locomotive crane with a grab bucket. It 
constitutes a plant of high efficiency and low first cost, 
admirably adapted where the work is not heavy or con- 
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tion between the truck wheels and the contained engine. 
The same machine may be used as a light wrecking crane 
by substituting a bottom block for the grab bucket. 

The lifting capacity of these cranes on standard 
gauge track is from 10 to 14 tons at 15 feet radius, with- 
out fastening the cranes to the tracks in any way. By 
using track clamps these loads can be lifted at still 
greater radii. The boom can be raised or lowered by 
power and the radius changed from 12 feet minimum 
to 35 feet maximum. These cranes are capable of mak- 
ing over 50 trips per hour and of operating a 54 cubic 
foot grab bucket, taking from 2000 to 3000 pounds of 
coal in the bucket at each trip. Usually two men are 
employed, one to operate the crane and bucket, while 
the other acts as a general helper on the coal car or at 
the pit to guide the bucket. 

The principal advantages of this equipment are its 
cheapness, the little expense required to make use of it, 
that it handles the coal directly from the cars to the 
tender and ashes from the pit to the car with no inter- 
mediate handling, and that the crane with its load can 
move to the locomotive if necessary, so that the locomo- 





A Brownhoist Locomotive Coaling Crane in Use in the Willson Avenue Yards of the Erie Railroad at Cleveland, Ohio. 


tinuous. The machine transfers the coal directly from 
the coal car to the locomotive tender, and being portable 
performs the work without moving the coal train after 
it has once been placed on the siding paralleling the 
crane track. The locomotive may be dumping its ashes 
while receiving coal, the ashes falling through the open 
track slide into a concrete lined pit alongside of the 
crane track. There is usually a small amount of water 
kept in this pit to quench the ashes. Between the coal- 
ing of the locomotives the crane may be employed to 
remove the ashes from the pit to ash cars, either on the 
track occupied by the coal cars in the illustration or on 
the track beyond. 

The locomotive crane provides its own power for the 
operations of hoisting the bucket, dumping it, hoisting 
the boom and rotating and traveling the crane, all being 
controlled by one operator stationed within the house 
on the crane. The car is supported on four wheels, and 
the plant, consisting of the boom, drums, engine and 
boiler, rotates on a bed mounted upon the car. The boiler 
and heavy frame supporting it counterweight the load. 
A crane of similar type is also furnished mounted on a 
ear with two sets of swivel trucks and provided with 
automatic couplers, so that it may be made up in a 
regular train and moved from place to place at high 
speed by throwing clutches releasing the geared connec- 


tive does not have to be located at a particular point. 
Still another advantage is that the coaling station is 
portable and can be used at different points at various 
times. 

The equipment shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is one in use at the Willson avenue yard of the 
Erie Railroad at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aililnnnsinicilbpsphdlbhcidiitc lan, 

The Associazione degli Industriali d'Italia, No. 61 
Foro Bonaparte, Milan, Italy, invites inventors to com- 
pete for two prizes offered by it, as follows: First prize, 
$1600 and a gold medal, for a new method to prevent 
danger which may arise from the contact of high tension 
with low tension wrapping at electric rotary current 
transformers; second prize, $100 and a gold medal for a 
simple, strong and reliable safety device for stopping cars 
running on an inclined plane in case of the breaking of 
the wire cable, and which must be capable of adjustment 
to the ordinary cable roads now in use. 


It is’ announced from Washington that President 
Roosevelt has definitely determined to postpone the spe- 
cial session of Congress, which he had intended to call 
for October 16, until after the fall elections, and that his 
present intention is to call the next Congress to meet 
in extraordinary session on November 13. 
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The Burns Boiler Lug. 





David M. Burns, the veteran boiler manufacturer of 
Green Bay, Wis., has perfected and is placing on the 
market a new form of boiler lug, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This lug is pressed from a blank 
of flanged steel plate, in thicknesses ranging from 4 to 
8 inch and widths of lug from 7 to 11 inches, lengths 
being in proportion to the widths. As is shown by the 
engraving there are two parallel corrugations lengthwise 
of the lug, and there is also a pronounced lateral corru- 
gation near the top of the lug, which does not show well 
in the illustration. 

Advantages claimed for this lug are that holes may 
be punched near the edges, permitting the riveting to be 
done from the outside by a hammer, while with the 
older types of lugs it is necessary either to drill the holes 
and rivet by hand or to punch holes near the center. 
Where a hanger is used one foot of the hanger may be 
bent over the cross corrugation and riveted through the 
lug, the corrugation furnishing sufficient support to re- 
lieve the cutting strain on the rivets, besides insuring 
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A New Pressed Steel Boiler Lug Designed by David M. Burns, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


rigidity. Mr. Burns has placed the sale of this lug in 
the Chicago territory in the hands of F. C. Irvine, 153 
La Salle street, Chicago. 

—————~+-o—___ 


Pacific Coast Trade News. 


San Francisco, Cau., May 27, 1905.—The grain crop 
promises splendidly, and although showers have not en- 
tirely ceased, all danger from them has passed. The 
fruit crop, with the exception of cherries and pears, 
promises equally well. The first wheat and barley of the 
new crop have arrived in the city, and now on through 
June harvesting will begin in quite a number of places, 
though it will not be in full blast until July. The pros- 
pects, therefore, for a good trade never were better than 
they are at date and every industry in the State almost is 
in a fairly prosperous condition. All will do better than 
in 1904. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce has been 
published since the date of my last communication. It 
gives more or less information in regard to the amount of 
traffic via the Isthmus of Panama, from which it appears 
that this traffic is not of any great extent at best. It is 
rather difficult to find out from the report which side 
the committee was on, but the following, which is the con- 
clusion, strongly points to keeping the Pacific Mail in 
line on this side of the continent: ‘“ We are strongly op- 
posed to Government ownership or operation of steam- 
ship lines for commercial purposes, and we recommend 
the National Government to adopt such measures as will 
foster and establish a maintainence of regular lines of 
American steamships operated by private American en- 
terprise.” And such is the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. The statement as to the amount of merchandise 
carried over the Isthmus from New York to San Fran- 
cisco is of some interest. It should be borne in mind that 
this represents the total Pacific Coast tonnage, because 
such as is intended for other coast cities is landed here 
and reshipped to Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. The 
report refers as follows to articles in which The Iron Age 
is interested : 
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“Iron and Steel.—Large quantities are shipped an- 
nually from the Atlantic and Gulf States westward to 
California. Only small quantities come via Panama 
route—certainly not over 20 per cent. all told. The rest 
comes by rail, excepting occasional shipments via the 
Straits of Magellan. The present freight rate on iron and 
Steel from New York via Panama is 45 cents per 100 
pounds ; same articles by rail pay 75 cents per 100 pounds. 
Hardware, horseshoes and similar classes of iron ware 
come via Panama for 20 per cent. less than overland and 
railroad rates, but when the extra time and possibilities 
of damage are considered the difference is scarcely an ob- 
ject to the importers. 

“ Agricultural Implements.—There is practically no 
movement of these commodities to the Atlantic States 
from California, but San Francisco ships liberal quan- 
tities to Spain, the Argentine Republic and occasionally 
to Southern Russia. These shipments are successfully 
forwarded via the Panama route. To Spain the ship- 
ments have embraced traction engines, plows, combined 
harvesters and many varieties of agricultural imple- 
ments. For the past year or more the Argentine Re 
public has been supplied from New York, because of the 
lack of direct lines from San Francisco or Colon.” 

Such is the report of the committee, but as far as 
shipments to Spain are concerned for the last year or so 
they may be regarded as a negligible quantity. Any de 
ductions based on the report as to them may be regarded 
as so many “castles in Spain.” 

Frank L. Brown, manager of the Pacific Steel & Wire 
Company, has succeeded in purchasing for a syndicate 
of Eastern and Pacific Coast capitalists the two street 
car systems of Portland, Ore. The purchase price is 
$6,000,000. The interest that it has for San Franciscans 
is that it insures future purchasers for cable, &c., from 
this city. J. 0 L. 

ee 


From Underfoot to Overhead. 


With this suggestive title an extremely interesting 
publication has been issued by the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
gives the experience of a piece of ore from its home in 
mother earth to its place on the home of man. A descrip- 
tion is given of the method of mining in the Mesaba iron 
ore district of Minnesota, which is followed by the suc- 
cessive steps in the handling of the ore, such as the load- 
ing on the lake vessels, the character of vessels on which 
the ore is transported on the Great Lakes, the method 
of unloading the vessels at Cleveland and the manner 
of transporting the ore from the Lake Erie docks to the 
blast furnace. The successive steps are next taken up in 
the manufacture of the ore into finished product, cover- 
ing the operation of the blast furnace, the shipment of the 
molten iron to the steel works, the manner in which 
Bessemer steel is made, the character of soaking pits, 
the operation of a blooming mill, the process of making 
black sheets and all the operations which are conducted 
in running the plates through the tinning house. Prac- 
tically all the steps taken are shown in illustrations, 
which are small but beautifully executed, from which 
the reader can get a most excellent idea of the special 
features of the different processes employed. 

The method which is here described is that by which 
the company manufactures its MF ternes. This is the 
oldest of the old style methods of making roofing plate. 
A chapter tells how to construct a tin roof to secure the 
best results. The publication includes a number of 
tables, showing the quantity of 14 x 20 inch tin required 
to cover a given number of square feet with flat seam 
roofing; the quantity required to cover a given number 
of square feet with standing seam roofing; the wind 
pressures on roofs according to the number of pounds 
per square foot; the approximate weight of materials 
for roofs; data in regard to snow and wind loads; safe 
bearing loads of different materials; the metric system, 
and United States standard gauge and weights in all 
uncoated sheets and plates of iron. The book comprises 
62 pages and is an exceptionally handsome specimen of 
trade literature. 
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The Cupola System of the Michigan 
Stove Company.* 


BY W. J. KEEP, DETROIT, MICH. 


In describing this plant and the performance of the 
cupolas and blower, it is with the full realization that 
ideal conditions seldom exist and that each man must 
fashion according to his needs. An independent blowing 
unit for each cupola with short piping is an arrangement 
we would like to have, but which only a favored few 
possess. 

In our case the piping from the blower has been ex- 
tended to meet the growth and increased demands of our 


No.2 Cupola uses 67 1v coke. o 
61550 lbs. of iron. 

Time wind on 2 hours 50 min. 
Melting ratio 9.17 to 1. 

Cuke bed 1800 lbs. 

Sand bottom to tuyers 18° 

Melts 10%" tons per hour, 


No.2 Cupola 72 ‘outside 
534 inch lining. 
Blast pressure 15 oz. 


63), feet of pipe in all. 
2-90° bends in 28"pipe. 
3-45° - oy 2" vy 
h-45° “ * 1" + 

6 long bends in 12'pipes. 
4 Y forks. 


Charge for each cupola. 

Ist charge on coke bed 4800 lbs. iron, 

All other charges ~—m“* « 

All coke charges 260 lbs. 

Total iron mclted 81 tons 50 lbs. 

Melting ratio for the three cupolas 9.02 to 1, 


add 9 fo jaaf O18 


Fire lighted .12 M. 
Wind on 

Fron down...-3-15 P.M. 
Every ladle of iron hot. 


No.1 Cupola 80° outside. 
544 inch lining 1602 pressure, 12 
7300 lbs. coke 67225 iron. 
. Time wind on 2 hours 25 minutes. 
Melting ratio 9.21 to 1, 
Coke bed 2000 lbs. 
Sand bed to tuyers 10° 
No.3 Cupola 72’outsi: Melts nearly 1, tons per hour, 
9° lining -16 oz. pressure. 
3955 coke-33305 iron. 
Time 2 hours-10 minutes. 
Melting ratio 8.42 to 1, 
Coke bed 1500 Ibs. 
Sand bed to tuyers 12° 
Melts 7% tons per hour. 
All used by bench moiders who 
cannot use‘iron any faster. 


adid 4¢ fo jaaf 101 


As wind is off each cupola, valves are set 
to make 16 oz. on * 2, 


f0 jaaf Bl 


© 
\ 
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Blower and short line shaft 
average 64 horse power 
during melt, 
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Cupola System of the Michigan Stove Company. 
scription of No. 1 Cupola read “16 oz.” 
“ 1602.") 
plant until now we have three cupolas operated by one 
blower, under the following conditions: Starting at the 
blower end is a No. 7% Roots blower, running at 150 
revolutions per minute. From there the air piping is 
earried overhead by two 90-degree bends in a 28-inch 
line 72 feet to a point where it branches with a Y into 


*A paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. New York, June, 1905. 
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two 24-inch lines, one running 248 feet to cupola No. 3; 
the other 104 feet to cupola No. 1. From No. 1 with a 
Y branch begins a 16-inch line running 210 feet to No. 2 
cupola. All bends are of long radius and the wind boxes 
are supplied by two pipes on opposite sides, starting from 
a Y on the main line. The sketch shows the general loca- 
tion of the pipe lines and cupolas. 

There are butterfly valves in line at cupolas Nos. 1 
and 3, so that cupola No. 2 may not be short of wind, 
and they are also opened to allow surplus air to escape 
when cupola No. 2 is operated alone. No. 3 is the point 
where the least air is needed and is where most of the 
throttling down occurs, because this cupola serves a snap 
flask shop, which cannot take care of the iron as fast as 
the normal operation of the cupola would furnish it. As 
No. 3 cupola seldom operates over two hours, and with 
a very small heat, it is run at a disadvantage and cuts 
down the average efficiency of the entire plant. 

In most of the data the results are for the plant as a 
whole, aud while this shows unfavorably for Nos. 1 and 
2, it represents the actual working conditions liable to 
occur in almost any large plant. We find that our best 
results are obtained with a blast pressure at the cupola 
of from 16 to 18 ounces, for we get our fastest melting 
under those conditions, without sacrificing economy of 
operation. In order not to exceed 18 ounces a relief 
valve is placed at the blower to lift at that pressure. 
We have tried higher pressures and have found that 
with from 22 to 26 ounces there was no increase in the 
melting rate, as the chilling effect of excess air nullified 
the advantage of increased blast pressure. Up to 22 
ounces there was a decided increase of output, but the 
best results were with a blast of 16 or 18 ounces. 

The losses from friction in the piping are 1% ounce to 
No. 3, % ounce to No. 1 and 1% ounces to No. 2. At the 
beginning of the heat only Nos. 1 and 2 are on. Later 
No. 3 is started up and the pressure falls as low as 14 
ounces at No. 2. This condition does not last for more 
than half an hour, when the pressure runs up to 15 
ounces at No. 2 and 16 ounces at Nos. 1 and 3, at the 
end of the heat, with the dampers, this cupola getting 
16% ounces and melting very fast. The following is the 
record of an 81-ton heat in the fall of 1904, when the 
foundry was running to its full capacity: 

An 81-Ton Heat in 1904. 


diam- 
Inches. 
used. 


Inches. 
Pounds. 
Pounds, 


eter. 
Iron melted. 


Length of heat. 
rons melted per 


Cupola, 


_ Outside 


2h.25m. 14 
7 917to1l 2h.50m. 10% 
3,955 33,305 8.42to1 2h.10m. T% 

Totals, 81 tons 50 pounds iron; 32.75 tons per hour. 
Ratio 9.2 to 1. Air displaced by blower per ton per hour 
22,800 cubic feet. 

For stove plate it requires close attention to avoid 
dull iron when the ratio is above 9 to 1, and the follow- 
ing are average records. When more coke is burned 
melting is slower: 

A 75%-Ton 
Coke used. 


Pounds. 
6,900 


9.21 tol 


2 
—) 
o 


> o Inside diameter. 
io 
to 
Jt 


| 
-.Coke 
— =] 
1 
' 


a 
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o 
i 
2 
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Heat in February, 1905. 
Iron melted. 
Pounds 
63,430 

6,450 59,250 
3,640 28,270 
Total, 75 tons 950 pounds iron. 
25,380 cubic feet. 


1905. March 1. 
Fotal 
used 

Total iron 
melted . 75 tons 10 lbs. 
Ratio iron to 
coke 
Tons melted 
per hour.... 
Cubic feet of 
air per ton 
per hour.... 


Length 

of heat. 
2h. 55 m. 
9.2 tol 2h. 55 m. 
7.8 tol 1h. 50m. 


Ratio, 8.86 to 1. Air. 


Ratio. 
9.0 tol 


Cupola. 


March 2. March 4. 
coke 
16,950 Ibs. 


16,970 Ibs. 16,660 lbs. 


74 tons 1,740 lbs. 73 tons 190 lbs. 


8.8 tol 8.8 tol 


8.7 tol 
28.8 28.07 28 
25,500 26,400 26,400 


On March 8, 1905, on account of a funeral of one of 
the employees, No. 1 cupola was run alone with an air 
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pressure of 17 ounces. The molders could not pour fast 
enough to take the iron as fast as melted, and it was 
therefore necessary to reduce the blast at times. Under 
these conditions 33 tons 960 pounds of iron were melted 
at the rate of 13.4 tons per hour, with a ratio of 9.2 to 1. 
As the average of the last four heats in No. 1 cupola was 
11 tons per hour, the increasing of the blast 1% ounces 
has increased the melting 20 per cent. 


Horse-Power Required to Drive the Blower at Various 
Pressures. 
Indicated Theoretical 

horse-power  horse-power Per cent. 
Pressure to to efficiency 
at blower. drive blower. drive blower. of blower. Friction. 
13 ounces. 50 45.23 90.4 6.9 
18 ounces. 72 62.48 92.0 8.0 
23 ounces. 87 80.00 87.0 13.0 


The engine was indicated by an expert. A pressure 
of 18 ounces at the blower would produce the normal 
pressure at each cupola. The friction of a short coun- 
tershaft and belt are included in these figures. As the 
relief valves of our blower are set for 18 ounces and 
our pressure varies from 13 to 18 ounces, it is fair to 
assume 64 as the average horse-power consumed during 
one melt. As the tonnage with three cupolas is 28%, the 
horse-power per hour required under our conditions is 
64 + 281% = 2.25, and the air displacement per ton of 
iron per hour is 26,220 cubic feet per hour, instead of 
30,000 cubic feet, as usually allowed. 

As a pound of carbon requires about 11 pounds of 
air for combustion to CO? and 13 cubic feet of air equals 
1 pound, therefore 1 pound of coke should require 143 
cubic feet of air. The coke averages about 5650 pounds, 
requiring theoretically 28,500 cubic feet of air per hour. 

Wishing to know what the makers would recommend 
for our work as the most economical installation, we find, 
in spite of our long pipes, and air actually wasted, when 
Nos. 3 and 1 are shut down, that we are still well within 
what would be ordinarily expected in an ideal arrange- 
ment of independent blowers and motors for each cupola, 
with consequent decrease of pipe friction The makers 
recommended as follows: 


Cubic feet 
air displacement 











Cupola blown. per minute. Horse-power. Tons. 
a ere, eee rary eee 7,000 30.5 14 
PG ic aencka teers eceg aes 5,400 23.5 10% 
FG Wirecctcicnsee bones 4,000 17.5 1% 
MS Gi vb.o sigans we 16,400 71.5 32% 


Allowing 20 per cent. for friction of blower and motor 
we get 90 horse-power, or 2% horse-power per ton, against 
2% actually required. On the above basis of air the fric- 
tion losses figure out 1 ounce to No. 1 cupola, 3.1 ounces 
to No. 3 and 6 ounces to No. 2. On an allowance of 
24,000 cubic feet per hour per ton of iron the friction to 
No. 1 cupola is 0.9 ounce, to No. 3 0.55 ounce and to No. 2 
cupola 2.50 ounces. * 

The actual loss, as stated before, is from 1% to % ounce 
to Nos. 1 and 3. It is from 1% to 1% ounces to No. 2, 
showing that our piping is of correct size to Nos. 1 and 
3, but too small to No. 2. It would be better to continue 
the 28-inch pipe to the fork at No. 1 and make it 20 or 
24 inch to No. 2. 

The data presented here represent as near as possible 
actual running conditions, and our plant could be im- 
proved upoh by independent units for each cupola with 
shorter piping, thus avoiding the waste of air when Nos. 
1 and 3 are down. This could be done by reducing the 
speed of the blower, but as we are fixed we have to use 
constant speed. However, as we are now getting iron as 
hot and as fast as we wish it, there is no object in in- 
creasing the blast pressure. 

We would be very much interested to have the records 
from a plant where the arrangement is similar to ours 
and where a fan is used instead of a rotary blower. 

———_—_-e—____ 


Some excellent records for output continue to be made 
in the open hearth plant at the Donora Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Donora, Pa. In one turn re- 
cently the 40-inch blooming mill made 656 gross tons of 
steel slabs. One of the 50-ton open hearth furnaces re- 
cently made 13 heats in one week. 
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April Iron and Steel Exports and Imports. 


The report for April of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor shows a continued 
increase in the exports of iron and steel. The exports 
of commodities for which quantities are given aggregated 
102,516 gross tons in April, as compared with 89,879 tons 
in March, 70,429 tons in February and 56,810 tons in 
January. The details of the month and for the ten 
months of the fiscal year ending with April are given in 
the following table: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 


-——-April—_——, -——Ten months.—, 





1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pe Mc iceede ds 3,869 2,898 42,534 29,945 
NG ib a axe cue ee 827 1,444 18,196 12,454 
ee 4,119 3,391 27,890 17,410 
Wie 8OGWi acc svece 1,669 370 14,812 12,332 
ee 1,857 4,145 21,108 15,211 
Billets, ingots, blooms 19,111 28,276 208,853 113,366 
Hoop, band, scroll.. 125 309 2,668 2,419 
ROO WOU <6 ov acess 0 ceria’ 78 1,317 
| 32,549 10,668 372,380 68,405 
Iron sheets and plates 424 517 3,873 4,490 
Steel sheets and plates 8,191 3,257 56,769 14,355 
Tin plates and terne 
a 2,961 1,262 8,403 2,093 
Structural iron and 
CO at deganees on 9,634 3,841 61,570 25,643 
WHEN caw a1d6 0 ews wes 12,910 11,549 99,423 92,922 
Ce Sas dive eews 964 798 6,826 7,845 
Wen MEIC ae teae ee 2,990 2,765 29,503 27,444 
All other, including 
ae 313 244 3,145 2,045 
OURS ciccicnans 102,516 75,734 978,031 449,696 


The commodities which show the most important gains 
over the movement in March are steel rails, steel sheets 
and plates, tin and terne plates, structural iron and steel, 
steel bars, wire rods and bar iron. 

The total value of the exports of iron, steel and manu- 
factures thereof, not including ore, during the months of 
April was $13,076,975, as compared with $12,446,800 in 
March. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the above 
table is the comparison of the totals for the ten months, 
from which it will be seen that the exports for the cur- 
rent period are very considerably more than double those 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

The imports of iron and steel are running along at 
about the same rate as in March. Taking the commodi- 
ties for which quantities are given, the total for April 
was 24,767 gross tons, as compared with 25,924 tons in 
March and 29,472 tons in February. The detailed figures 
for the month and for the ten months of the fiscal year 
ending with April are given in the following table: 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 








-—————April.—-—__ -——-Ten months. 
1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 

Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pig WOM. cc ccceecs 11,514 7,713 81,028 181,889 
BOON ig dcceunwens 328 1,291 9,184 24,966 
Be i ic cccwawes 3,157 1,289 20,801 26,741 
De 4 cate ccemeas 139 3,903 8,496 37,632 
Hoop, band and scroll 1 204 1,585 1,799 
Billets, slabs, bars, 

&c., steel in forms, 

DOS. at tned ated ae 659 935 7,707 90,769 
Sheets and plates... 57 397 1,718 9,861 
Tin plates and terne 

eee ee 6,751 6,363 61,25 43,560 
We Si ws cacemawe 1,595 1,519 12,323 15,754 
Wire, and _ articles 

made from....... 284 310 3,118 4,325 
Structural iron and 

NERF  dicaviaanes 235 528 2,375 13,225 
ee 8 33 219 300 
ee ey eee 9 23 142 217 

, ee 24,767 24,508 209,950 451,038 
* Included in “ All other” prior to July 1, 1903. 


The total value of iron, steel and manufactures 
thereof, not including ore, imported in April was $2,114,- 
204, as compared with $1,929,892 in March. The figures 
in the above table show that the imports during the ten 
months of the current year were considerably less than 
half the quantity imported in the corresponding period of 
last year. 
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Cost Keeping for the Foundry.* 


BY RB. W. M’DOWELL, UNIONTOWN, PA. 


In a paper of this kind it would be useless to describe 
a system of cost finding for any special line of foundry 
business, as such a paper would be of interest to only 
those whose foundries are devoted to that particular 
class of work. Therefore it will be attempted to outline 
a system of a general nature only, showing the main 
features of foundry cost accounting in as plain and 
simple a manner as possible. The subject of foundry 
cost keeping has become of far greater interest to foun- 
drymen than formerly, owing partly to the vast improve- 
ments that have been made in foundry methods and ap- 
pliances, making it necessary to keep the methods in 
the office up to the standard of those in the foundry, but 
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racy and with little trouble. It should be arranged to 
run in harmony with the general accounting system, 
being in fact a part of the latter. Special columns should 
be provided in the books of original entry to take care of 
the various items mentioned above, from which they may 
be obtained for the cost sheet. It is better to figure 
costs by the month, and not to attempt daily costs, as it 
is manifestly impossible to obtain the various items of 
expense, outside of material and labor, daily. These 
may, however, be obtained monthly direct from the gen- 
eral account books. 

In operating a cost system one can do no better than 
to follow the rule given in an article on manufacturing 
accounts by Kenneth Falconer. It is as follows: “ The 
keystone of factory accounting is a rigid adherence to 
the rule that no work shall be put in hand, expenditure 
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due to a greater extent to the keen competition of recent 
years which has made it necessary for the foundryman 
to know just what his product is costing and how to 
reduce this cost if possible. The only way that he can 
obtain this information is through an accurate and re- 
liable system of cost records, the rough estimates that 
served the purpose in former years being practically 
worthless. 

A cost keeping system for a foundry is neither as 
difficult to handle nor as complicated as might be imag- 
ined. Like the cost accounting for any other line of 
manufacturing business, it is based on four main ele- 
ments of expense—namely: Material, labor, factory ex- 
pense, including such items as lubricating oil, mainte 
nance of machinery, flasks, &c., and general expense, in- 
cluding taxes, insurance, &c. The system should be got- 
ten up with a view to obtaining these items with accu- 


*A paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, New York, June, 1905. 


incurred or goods or material delivered without written 
authority emanating from the office, and that all papers 
and records referring to or reporting such work must 
bear the number of the order authorizing the same.” 
This may be adapted to any line of cost accounting. 


Material, 


Iron being the most important item of the material 
used, the reporting of it will first be considered. Each 
day’s heat is reported on a blank similar to Form 1. This 
report may, if so desired, be arranged to show the 
amount of each charge by arranging a column for each 
kind of iron and leaving a line for each charge. These 
reports should be made up with care and measures 
should be taken to see that they are accurate at all times. 
A monthly report, Form 2, is made up from the daily 
reports, showing the total quantity of iron used during 
the month, together with the cost. Coke and flux are 
also included in this report. 
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Sand and similar materials are reported daily on a 
slip like Form 3. A method of checking these slips 
should be provided so as to insure accuracy. Molding 
and core sand should be brought in on trucks of large 
capacity, each truck load being weighed as it passes 
over the scales. Other materials which are of convenient 
bulk for keeping in the storeroom are obtained by means 
of requisitions. The ideal method of keeping track of 
material would be to keep it all in the storeroom and 
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largely on what proportion of the labor is paid for by the 
day and what by the piece as to what method should 
be employed. But in the opinion of the writer the best 
method is found in the use of one of the modern time re- 
corders. The time of each man is thus kept on a card 


similar to Form 5 for any desired period. The illustra- 
tion shows a card gotten up for bi-monthly pays. The 
time of molders working on piece work is taken from 
the production sheet, Form 6. The exact arrangement of 
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let nothing go out without a requisition having been 
made out for it, but in the case of iron, coke, sand, &c., 
this would be impossible, so that the only method to 
pursue is to report them correctly. 

Stock records should be kept, and whenever any ma- 
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terial runs low an inventory of it should be taken and 
the stock record checked with it. Besides proving the 
records this saves a great deal of time at the close of 
the year, as it will not be necessary to take.a full in- 
ventory of all materials. A convenient form of stock 
record is shown in Form 4. 
Labor. 

The next expense item is the labor. There are a num- 
ber of methods of keeping track of the labor in a foundry, 
all of which have their own advantages, and it depends 
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this sheet will depend largely upon the classification of 
the product, but the form shown gives a good idea of 
about what will be required. It may be made up from 
cards turned in by the molders, or a report may be made 
up daily by the time keeper or factory clerk going from 
floor to floor and taking down the name, number, pattern 
and number up of each molder. This is entered on the 
production sheet, and the sheet made up in as many 
copies as required. It is completed when the weigh- 
master’s copy giving the result of the heat comes into 
the office. 

The time book or pay roll is shown in Form 7. This 
is arranged in very much the usual manner, with the ex- 
ception of the provision which is made for separating 
productive and nonproductive labor for convenience in 
figuring costs. When the plant is arranged by depart- 
ments, one or more pages of this book may be allowed 
for each department. 


Factory and General Expense—The Cost Sheet, 


Special columns for recording factory and general ex- 
pense should be run in the journal, cash book and pur- 
chase book or voucher record of the regular account books. 
In this way all expenses incurred during the month are 
classified in the regular books and are in the most con- 
venient form for posting to either the main ledgers or 
the cost sheet, and it is thus assured that no expense 
items will be omitted in making up the cost sheet. A 
shop order is issued monthly for keeping track of all 
repairs, all material and labor used for this purpose be- 
ing charged up against this order. A page of the pur- 
chase book is shown in Form 8, showing the arrangement 
of the special columns. In case of the plant being divided 
into departments, columns are allowed for each depart- 
ment also. 

The cost sheet is shown in Form 9. Material other 
than iron is obtained from the “used” division of the 





ee 
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stock records and figured at cost value. The cost of iron 
is transferred from the monthly iron report. Productive 
and nonproductive labor are then obtained from the pay 
roll, and then come factory expense, general expense, 
fuel and light and sundry expense, taken from the special 
columns in the regular books, and repairs as shown by 
the shop order. The total of these items gives the net 
cost of production. To this total is added freight, office 
expense, patterns and special expense, giving the whole 
cost of operating for the month. It is customary with 
some foundries to charge up the expense of producing 
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illustrate the simplest possible forms and methods of 
foundry cost accounting, and, of course, would have to be 
modified considerably for the requirements of any special 
line of foundry work. In this form, however, they are 
more easily adapted to the needs of any one wishing to 
design and operate a cost system on these lines. 


——__~+e—__—_ 


Molders’ Patterns Not Dutiable, 


Judge Townsend, in the United States Circuit Court, 
handed down a decision June 5 reversing the Board of 
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patterns against the cost of the regular product, but the 
belief of the writer is that they should be treated in the 
Same manner as machinery or any other equipment, for 
the reason that they are not an actual factor in the cost 
of getting out the product any more than the cupola is. 
One would hardly charge up the cost of the cupola 
against the cost of the first month’s production, and it 
is scarcely more reasonable to charge up expensive pat- 


Operation 





terns against the cost of production of the month in which 
they were made, when these same patterns will be used 
for many other months to come, in a great many cases, 
and if such items are included a false cost per pound of 
the finished product is the result. Therefore a distinction 
should be made between the cost of production and the 
cost of operating for a given time, and patterns should 
be included in the latter division, but not in the first. 

If so desired, the sheet may be arranged according to 
departments, and this arrangement is desirable in a large 
plant, but it is not so shown in the illustration, as this 
is intended to illustrate a general system« 

The forms shown here are intended to represent and 


General Appraisers and holding that certain molders’ 
patterns imported by R. Hoe & Co. are exempt from duty, 
as claimed by the importers. The patterns were brought 
to this country from England for the purpose of making 
from them castings for machinery. The Collector of Cus- 
toms at New York took the view that the patterns were 
not of the kind intended by the Dingley tariff law to be 
entered free of duty and therefore classified them as 
manufactures of wood, with duty at the rate of 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. This action was unsatisfactory to the 
importers, but in order to get possession of the patterns 
the duties were paid and an appeal was taken to the 
Board of Appraisers, which was asked to review the 
action of the Collector. An interesting feature of the 
proceedings before the lower customs tribunal was the 
appearance of W. Wickham Smith, who argued in behalf 
of the Pattern Makers’ Union that to admit the patterns 
without duty was tantamount to destroying the protective 
features of the present tariff law and letting down the 
bars to general European competition. The board, how- 
ever, affirmed the Collector in his assessment of duty, it 
being held that the patterns in question do not partake of 
the character of the patterns provided for in the tariff’s 
free list, Hoe & Co. then took their protest to the Circuit 
Court, where the arguments made before the General 
Board of Appraisers were reiterated. Judge Townsend 
finds that the contention of the importers is reasonable 
and should be sustained. The court reverses the board 
and the Collector of Customs. Both the Government and 
the Pattern Makers’ Union will contest Judge Townsend’s 
decision in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The case will probably be heard in October. 
a 

The project to connect Prince Edward Island with the 
mainland by a tunnel four miles long, to insure all the 
year round communication with the mainland, has been 
revived and it is believed that the plan will now be car- 
ried out. New borings have been made and careful study 
given the matter from an engineering point of view, and 
it is stated that the tunnel is entirely practicable. It is 
believed that $10,000,000 will be sufficient to put the tun- 
nel in readiness for operation. At the present time 
Northumberland Straits, which.separates the island from 
the mainland, is blockaded by ice much of the winter, 
practically closing it to navigation. 


In the parallel operation of alternators driven by re- 
ciprocating engines the difficulty encountered when the 
steam admissions from all of the engines are not simul- 
taneous has usually been overcome by so connecting up 
the engines that their cranks will pass simultaneously 


through the dead points. The same difficulty is experi- 
enced with steam turbines, though to a much less de- 


gree. A new method for eliminating the trouble requires 
the puffing valves from the separate turbines to be oper- 
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ated from a common shaft to insure synchronism in shaft driving the puffing valves is so driven from the re 
action, while the regulation of the amount of steam ciprocating engine as to cause the maximum turning 
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passed by each valve is also effected in unison. When a moments of the two prime movers to occur at the same 
reciprocating engine is used in parallel with a turbine the time. 
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Centrifugal pumps were known as early as the sev- 
enteenth century. Papin, the celebrated French engi- 
neer, designed a centrifugal pump in 1703. Euler brought 
out a pump of this type in 1754. In 1818 a form of cen- 
trifugal pump was brought out in Massachusetts, known 
as the Massachusetts pump. In 1830 a Mr. McCarthy 
erected a pump in the New York Navy Yard which was 
credited to have approached the efficiencies of the present 
Ml” wen day. In 1846 Andrews produced pumps of this type, and 

e about this same time John and Henry Gwynne of Enz- 

, land commenced the manufacture of centrifugal pumps 

t Bi) as a commercial enterprise. Appold-exhibited a model 
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of a centrifugal pump at Birmingham in 1849, and at 
the Crystal Palace Exposition in London in 1851 Appold’s 
ci pumps were an important feature. All of ‘these were 
pumps in which there was a single impeller or runner. 
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na Some Types of Centrifugal Pumps.” discharge of one pump (either integrally formed or sim- 
* re ply in close juxtaposition) to be led into the suction of 

aa | ss WM. ©. WHEGER, BOUTON, MASS. another similar pump, was the celebrated Swiss engi- 
ag Pioneer Work, neer Sulzer of Winterther, Switzerland. Sulzer was 


closely followed by A. C. E. Rateau of Paris, France, 
Fig. 1; John Richards, Fig. 2, and Byron Jackson of San 
Francisco, Cal., Fig. 3. All of these pumps were con- 
structed originally with the impellers facing in one 
direction, and the consequent thrust upon the impellers 
was partially taken up by balancing chambers upon the 
rear of each impeller. This form of balancing was fur- 
ther improved in Rateau’s pump by a balancing cylinder 
at the extreme discharge end of the pump shaft, into 
which water was admitted from the discharge orifice of 
the pump. Rateau further attempted to improve the 
balancing of his pump by constructing inclosed impellers, 
having one_of the side plates of the impellers of smaller 
diameter than the other, as shown in the detail in Fig. 1, 
so that the area of the two impeller side plates subjected 
to the discharge pressure from that impeller was equal. 









Some had the suction upon one side only, and some, like 
the Massachusetts and Gwynne pumps, had double suc- 
tion inlets, or openings, on either side of the pumps. 
All were made for comparatively low lifts and large 
quantities of water, and were not productive of very high 
efficiencies. 

From 46 to 60 per cent. seems to have been the best 
obtained with pumps of this type under heads varying 
from 4% to 15 feet. These pumps were directly con- 
nected to steam engines, and duties of from 5,500,000 to 
48,000,000 foot-pounds per 100 pounds of fuel were ob- 
tained. 

Forty feet was formerly considered the maximum 
hight at which centrifugal pumps could operate effi- 
ciently, and the experiments of the writer, conducted in 
1874, 1875 and 1876, seemed to demonstrate that the 
highest efficiency in the single stage pump was found at 
a hight of about 32 feet, with a maximum velocity of the 
liquid being pumped through the discharge orifice of the 
pump of not exceeding 12 feet per second. 

In Appold’s experiments he determined that the effi- 
ciency mainly depended upon the form of the blades 
in the impeller or vane and the shape of the volute or 
enveloping case, and that the best form for the blade was 
a curve, pointing in the opposite direction to that in 
which the impeller revolved, and for the case, that of a 
spiral tapering type or volute. 

The First Compound Centrifugal Pump. 

The first engineer who seems to have discovered the 

vl value of compounding centrifugal pumps, causing the 


* Abstract of a paper presented at the Scranton meeting, 
June, 1905, of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Fig. 1.—Longitudinal Section and Detail of the Rateau Centrifugal Pump. 


John Richards also used a balancing piston at the dis- 
charge end of the pump, directly connected with the dis- 
charge pressure, and also attempted to further balance 
a pump of this type by exhausting the air from one side 
of the impeller and forcing air in upon the other side. 
See pipes A and B, Fig. 2. 

Another method of balancing the end thrust of cen- 
trifugal pumps was by false vanes located upon the 
outside of the side plates of an inclosed impeller, these 
being designed to relieve the pressure upon the outside 
of such impellers by establishing a counter flow through 
the space around the periphery of the impeller and caus- 
ing a partial vacuum to exist. By making these false 
vanes of different radial lengths on the opposite sides 
of the impeller the end thrust canbe counteracted for 
any given set of conditions, but it is not believed that a 
pump thus provided with balancing vanes will remain 
in good operative balance if the original conditions are 
changed. 

The diffusion vanes, which form a distinguishing 
feature of the turbine type of pump, are located in the 
usual whirlpool chamber of the centrifugal pump in such 
a manner as to convert the water leaving the impeller at a 
high tangential velocity into a direct radial flow. This 
also has the effect of overcoming the eddies formed by 
the water leaving the impeller, thereby reducing the 
excessive internal friction. This construction therefore 
causes a centrifugal pump to become the converse of a 
turbine water wheel. The direct radial flow is impor- 
tant in compound centrifugal pumps where the liquid 
being pumped is to be passed from one impeller to an- 
other. Many different forms of these diffusion vanes 
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have been devised, and John Richards was the first to 
form these diffusion vanes in a removable annular ring 
surrounding the impeller. These parts are subject to 
considerable wear, and they may thus be conveniently 
and inexpensively removed and replaced. 

Balanced Compound Centrifugal Pumps, 

Sulzer then made the greatest step in the balancing 
of compound pumps by placing the impellers back to 
back in pairs, so that their thrusts were opposed. The 
method which he used, however, of conveying the pumped 
liquid from one impeller to the next required short, tor- 
tuous passages, as he utilized the fixed guides in the 
whirlpool space of the pump to form these cross-over 
passages. It is also believed that to Sulzer we are in- 
debted for the idea of introducing the guide blade or 
turbine element. 

John Richards followed Sulzer in placing two im- 
pellers back to back, and differed from Sulzer in passing 
the discharge from one impeller out and around the dis- 
charge chamber of the final impeller, but only showed 
this construction in a two-stage pump, Fig. 4. Hoch- 
ruck and Sulzer both locate their impellers back to back 
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a cast iron housing, is also made. This form of pump 
is designed to be lowered into a shaft and to follow the 
work of excavation as the shaft is carried down. 

Carl Lager of Syracuse, N. Y., has also designed a 
pump in which the sum and difference of the suction 
and discharge pressures of all the impellers in any com- 
pound centrifugal pump equalize and balance each other, 
but accomplishes his result by placing his impellers in 
pairs, facing each other, with a diaphragm on an angle 
between the two impellers, confining his discharge from 
one impeller to a certain locality upon the periphery of 
the pump and not entirely around the periphery. 

An interesting requirement of a compound centrifugal 
pump is the ability to discharge a given quantity of 
water to a certain hight and then twice the quantity to 
one-half the original hight without changing the speed 
of the pump. This requirement is met with in baro- 
metric condensers, where it is required to discharge 
sufficient water over the top of an inverted siphon to 
start the siphon, and then, having started the siphon 
and receiving the benefit of its action, to supply at least 
double the amount of water to the lower head required 
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Fig. 2.—The Richards High Pressure Rotary Pump. 


in pairs and pass the liquid from one impeller through 
lateral passages located between the radial vanes of 
the stationary guides surrounding the peripheries of 
each pair of impellers. In this form of construction, 
while the sum of the discharge pressures in one direction 
balances the sum of the discharge pressures in the oppo- 
site direction, any variation in the suction pressures will 
throw such a pump out of balance. This is evidenced 
in that all of the constructions of Sulzer, Richards, 
Rateau and others show a thrust bearing and balancing 
piston at the discharge end of their pumps, which they 
have specifically stated was put there for the purpose of 
overcoming the residual thrust. 

It is the opinion of the writer that there should be 
no thrust, residual or otherwise, left over or unbalanced 
in a properly constructed pump. The writer believes that 
he is the first one to design an absolutely balanced com- 
pound centrifugal pump, by causing the impellers to be 
placed back to back, but not in pairs serially disposed ; 
and in producing results, from the method in which he 
sequentially connects the different impellers, so that 
both the sum and difference of the suction and discharge 
pressures of all the impellers in any compound centrifu- 
gal pump equalize and balance each other. 

Fig. 5 shows an elevation, partly in section, of one of 
the writer’s six-stage compound pumps.* The pump is 
also made in four-stage and two-stage forms, and..on 
occasion two spherical compound pumps may be coupled 
in series of very high lifts. A vertical turbine sinking 
pump, directly connected to a vertical motor, inclosed in 


* This is known as the Lawrence spherical pump, and was 
illustrated in The Irom Age January 19, 1905. 


when the siphon is in action. This may be accomplished 
by placing two centrifugal pump impellers back to back, 
providing each with its own suction and discharge pas- 
sages, a passage by which one impeller may discharge 
into the suction of the second, and valves by which the 
independent discharge of the first impeller may be cut 
off, forcing it to discharge through the second impeller, 
and the supply of the second impeller cut off, forcing it 
to take the discharge of the first impeller. By this ar- 
rangement the two impellers may be run in parallel or 
series, as may be desired. 
Multiple Stage Pumps. 

Multiple stage pumps are made provided with a plu- 
rality of inlets or outlets, as the case may be, so that 
the pump may be made to discharge from any of its im- 
pellers. This system was devised to supply a fire pres- 
sure and a tank pressure from the same pump or to 
take care of an ordinary flow at a point of maximum 
economy and have the same pump take care of a storm 
overflow for a temporary period, without relation to 
economy, this being done to avoid the unnecessary ex- 
pense of installing a second complete unit. The present 
type of multiple stage centrifugal pump offers the solu- 
tion of pumping large quantities of foul or dirty water, 
often impregnated with foreign material, to a consid- 
erable hight, such as the pumping out of iron, coal and 
other mines. The pump, directly connected to high grade 
compound condensing steam engines provided with 
automatic cut offs, forms an economical water works 
pumping engine, occupying approximately one-sixth of 
the room of the ordinary high duty pumping engine, cost- 
ing one-sixth the price and giving duties nearly equal 
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to the best engines of these types. For instance, a 20- 
inch six-stage pump directly connected to a 15 and 30 
x 16 inch compound engine, with steam at 200 pounds, 
would easily give a duty of 90,000,000 foot-pounds per 
1000 pounds of dry steam. This pump would be capable 
of lifting 20,000,000 gallons of water per day of 24 hours 
to a hight of 185 feet, and with 100 degrees of superheat 
and 28 inches of vacuum such an outfit would readily give 
from 100,000,000 to 105,000,000 foot-pounds duty. 

These pumps directly connected to electric motors 


present practical solutions of many unique problems 
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Fig. 3. Pump for 


where it is desired to pump water to extreme elevations. 
The writer recently figured on a plan of this sort to 
pump 1000 gallons of water a minute to a hight of 6000 
feet, using five compound units, each pumping 1200 feet, 
two pumps working in series constituting each unit, with 
a motor between. 

Other adaptations allow of maintaining a variation of 
pressures on hydraulic elevators at a constant speed of 
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Fig. 4.—The Richards Compound Rotary Pump. 


pump to vary the speed of elevators to accommodate 
variations in the demands for service during the differ- 
ent hours of a day, or discharging under several different 
pressures for varying services or to varying hights for 
similar purposes. In fact, the variations to be obtained 
by this class of pump seem to be indefinite and only lim- 
ited by the demands for service and the ingenuity of the 
designer in making combinations of the different stages 
consequent upon a multiplicity of impellers. 

These pumps are useful in many ways, stich as for 
sinking pumps in deep workings, for submerged pumping, 
for auxiliary pumps for water works, and many other 
combinations where electrical driving will allow of oper- 


ating at a distance and without local attendance. From 
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their extreme simplicity, absence of valves, &c., it is 
nearly impossible for them to get out of order. They 
occupy a minimum amount of space, can be operated in 
any position, can be made infinitely strong, seldom get 
out of repair, and can be repaired easily and the work- 
ing parts renewed at a minimum expense. 

Formule for Calculating Efficiency. 


Two questions are continually coming up in relation 
to centrifugal pumps. One is the revolutions per minute 
required to discharge any given quantity of water to a 
given hight, and the second is the necessary reduction 
of speed required to discharge a smaller amount and the 
necessary increase in speed required to discharge a 
larger amount than the normal or most efficient capacity 
of a pump. The old formula of Appold was 

ff x _ + 550 _ R. P.M. 
Cy 
in which Hf was the static head in feet, and Cf the cir- 
cumference of the impeller in feet; the quantity 500, used 
as a multiplier, was supposed to be V 2 g h, equal to 480, 
plus a constant necessary to overcome internal friction, 
and the constant 550 the additional velocity in feet per 





Fig. 5.—A Compound Six-Stage Centrifugal Pump Designed 
by Wm. O. Webber. 
minute necessary to give some indefinite quantity of 


discharge. 

All of the writer’s experiments have shown that prob- 
ably owing to the water in the whirlpool space actually 
pumping water, which has the effect of increasing the 
actual diameter of the impeller to a diameter equal to 
about half the depth of the whirlpool space, V 29 h, for 
pumps with whirlpool spaces, should be equal to about 
425. It was also demonstrated that the width of the 
opening at the periphery of the impeller had a great 
deal to do with determining the amount of the constant 
to be added for any required amount of discharge, and 
the writer evolved these equations 

D X 3.1416 x U Vx 60 

° eal r 
in which D equals impeller diameter; W, width of open- 
ing at periphery of impeller; 09, area at the neck of the 
discharge aperture of the pump; r, the ratio that these 
two bear to one another; V, the velocity in feet per sec- 
ond through this same discharge aperture; c, the actual 


feet per minute of peripherical speed necessary for the 
discharge V. 


=c 


These formulas give a speed curve which would be 
correct if the resistance due to the velocity of discharge 
was constant, which, however, is not a fact, so that em- 
pirical percentages must be added to or subtracted from 
this result as the discharge is above or below the normal 
speed. 


The form of the curve of the impeller blade plays a 
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very important part. The writer has found that a curve 
of rolling friction gives a much better result than any 
of the curves described and advocated by Rankine, Ap- 
pold or Unwin, and his data are based upon the curves 
evolved from his own experiments. He is well aware 
that other results will be obtained from other curves, 
and has devised other forms of curves to be used with 
extremely high revolutions per minute, in which entirely 
different formulas than those quoted have to be used. 
He finds that these other curves, although necessary for 
certain practical purposes, are always used at a sacrifice 
of efticiency. 
a 


Flasks for Brass Foundries * 


BY C. VICKERS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





An excellent shape for a flask for all kinds of brass 
work is the one shown herewith. It will be noticed that 
the pins are placed on the corners, the flask really being 
octagonal in shape. This arrangement makes a very neat 
flask and one that occupies the minimum of floor space. 
It is also very light, and the position of the pins facil- 
itates a clean lifting of the cope, a thing so desirable in 
brass molding. The sides of the flask are straight, the 
sand being retained by a narrow ledge on the inside of 
the flask at the joint. My experience has been that a 
straight side flask with this ledge inside will hold the 
sand much better than a flask whose sides are beveled, 
as the cope of this latter flask has a tendency to sag and 
cannot be rammed as soft as the straight side flask. The 





A Flask for All Kinds of Brass Work. 


object in placing the pins on the corners is to abolish 
the projecting lug, as projecting lugs are a bad feature 
on any brass molder’s flask, because they bind very 
easily. 

In lifting off a cope, the molder must balance it, and 
this is made more difficult the farther the pins are ex- 
tended out from the sides of the flask. The handiest 
sizes for brass molders’ flasks are 18 x 12 x 6 and 11 x 16 
x 5% inside measurement—that is 18 inches long, 12 
inches wide, and with a 3-inch cope and drag. The 11 x 
16 x 5% size is, I think, to be preferred for general use. 
Larger flasks than these are heavy and awkward to 
handle, and unless they are barred are liable to drop out 
frequently, so it is more economical to have a smaller 
gate, with fewer patterns, and a light and easy working 
flask, than a larger gate, a few more patterns and a 
heavy, clumsy flask. 

Flasks for brass work are much better with four pins 
than three. The old fashioned projecting lugged three- 
pinned flasks are undesirable for any kind of brass work, 
not only on account of their liability to shift, but because 
they do not lift with the steadiness of four-pinned 
flasks. Indeed, a two-pinned flask is to be preferred to a 
three-pinned one, provided the pins are carried by the 
handles of the flask, as in the snap. 

Another point about pins is to make them with a slight 
taper, for if they are perfectly straight and accurately 
fit the pin hole they cause much trouble in securing clean 
lifts, because the molder cannot feel the vibration im- 





*A paper read before the American Foundrymen's Associa- 
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parted to the cope by rapping on the bench, which is such 
an important factor in securing perfect work. Also when 
the straight pin becomes rusted, as all pins are liable to, 
it is difficult to get the two halves apart, and the attempt 
often results in broken flasks. 

Advantages of an Overhead Track. 

While it is unneccessary to equip the ordinary brass 
foundry with an electric crane, some sort of a system for 
lifting and carrying is very desirable, though compara- 
tively few brass foundries have any such system. They 
still stick to the old fashioned man power. Generally 
the metal is taken from the furnaces by the aid of an 
iron bar, with a man on either end, another steadying 
the tongs, and it takes three men to do the pouring, 
irrespective of the size of the pot or the amount 
of metal it contains. When the pot holds 200 pounds of 
metal or over it is often a very awkward and dangerous 
job to take it from the fire in this manner. All this 
hand work can be avoided and pouring off become a sim- 
ple and easy business for one man and a boy by the in- 
stallation of an overhead track, a trolley and a triplex 
block. There is no need of a shank for pouring off, as a 
shank requires three and often four men to use it with 
a tackle. 

The overhead track can reach all parts of the foun- 
dry with the aid of switches, and pouring can take place 
in half a dozen places at once if the necessary tackle is 
put in. The pots are poured with the tongs, using the 
same tongs as with the bar; the tackle is hooked into the 
loop on the hinge of the tongs, and a hook 18 inches in 
length is a handy connection between tackle and tongs. 

To remove a pot from the furnace the trolley is run 
over it, a boy having charge of the tackle; the furnace- 
man or molder places the tongs on his pot, securing them 
with the ring as usual; then the hook on the block is 
lowered into the furnace and catches the loop at the 
hinge of the tongs. On the hoisting chain (a triplex 
block has a single chain) is a ring large enough to slip 
over the handle of tongs to hold the pot from overturn- 
ing. This ring must be slipped off before pouring or the 
crucible cannot be tipped. 

The pot can be skimmed as it hangs, after leaving 
the furnace, so that there is no lowering and hoisting, as 
with a shank ; so the metal leaves the hearth quicker than 
when carried by hand. When the molder pours, the boy 
steadies the chain, raising and lowering as required. 

_——— 

The dynamite cruiser Vesuvius will be put in com- 
mission at the Charlestown Navy Yard in a few days. 
She is practically a new ship, $200,000 having been 
expended to convert her into a torpedo training ship, little 
but the hull, engines and boilers being left of the original 
vessel. Built as an experiment to mount dynamite guns, 
the Vesuvius was a complete failure. To-day she is a 
modern ship, of probably greater speed than her origi- 
nal 21.42 knots, owing to improvements in her engines 
and boilers, upon which $50,000 has been expended. She 
carries three above water and two submerged torpedo 
tubes, and mounts a few light guns. 


A new ore carrying record has been made on the lakes 
by the steamer E. H. Gary, built by the Chicago Ship- 
building Company for the Pittsburgh Steamship Com- 
pany. The load was 12,003 gross tons, or 13,443 net 
tons, of iron ore from Escanaba to South Chicago. The 
Gary drew 21 feet 3 inches. The closest approach to 
this record was made by the Augustus B. Wolvin, which 
earried 10,973 gross tons, or 12,285 net tons, from Es- 
canaba to South Chicago. The best record from Lake 
Superior to Lake Erie, on which route less draft is possi- 
ble than in Lake Michigan, was made by the Wolvin last 
year, the cargo being 10,245 gross tons from Duluth to 


The semicentennial of the opening of the first canal 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., will be celebrated on August 
2 and 3, 1905. Hon. Peter White of Marquette, Mich., 
has been elected president of the commission, and Chas. 
Morse of Detroit secretary and treasurer. Chas. T. 
Harvey, superintendent of construction for the first 
canal, will be marshal of the celebration. 
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The Outlook for Copper. 


The recent publication of the official statistics of the 
production of copper by the United States Geological 
Survey furnishes the data for a study of the outlook for 
copper. The figures of the Survey are interesting because 
they show that the production during 1904 was consider- 
ably smaller than the estimates of a number of authori- 
ties, with one exception. 

There is always a tendency on the part of local statis- 
ticians to overestimate. It is gratifying to local pride to 
make the totals of output look as large as possible, and 
it is often impossible for them to make the necessary de- 
ductions for duplication which grow out of the transfer 
of furnace material from one plant to another. In some 
cases, too, foreign concentrates or ores are credited to the 
State or Territory in which the American smelting or re- 
fining plant happens to be located. 

Such exaggerated estimates of production naturally 
have their influence upon the market for the metal, and 
they are aggravated because they are often coupled with 
claims of future increases of output. There is too pro- 
nounced a disposition to regard récords of brief periods as 
normal achievements, so that no allowance is made for 
the many disturbances which interfere with the attain- 
ment, month in, month out, of banner outputs. 

Even so, the increase in the production of copper in 
one year from 698,000,000 pounds in 1903 to 812,500,000 
pounds for 1904 is a remarkable achievement, which is 
only paralleled by the extraordinary expansion in the 
exports from 320,000,000 pounds in 1908 to 564,500,000 
pounds in 1904. This has been coupled with a decline in 
the stocks in this country, which is indicated by partial 
returns to have been about 56,000,000 pounds. Coincident 
with a huge consumption abroad there was therefore 
a very fair consumption of copper in this country in 1904. 

But it is very well understood that production in this 
country is still developing, and that quite rapidly, and 
the feeling is widespread in the trade that this fact must 
ultimately have its influence upon prices unless the re- 
quirements at home and abroad keep pace with the ex- 
panding supply. 

On one point we have exact data which are distinctly 
reassuring, and that is on the export movement, although 
that is always clouded with the doubt whether the cop- 
per which goes abroad really goes into consumption or 
whether a part of it is carried over there by merchants, 
bankers or our own producers. 

For the first four months of the current year the facts 
relative to the import and export movement may be con- 
densed in the following table: 


Copper Exports and Imports.—First Four Months. 

1904. 1905 

Pounds. Pounds 
Exports -. 187,478,536 187,935,578 
IE foc Sew ds ciwtataeeds 58,827,218 64,155,935 
Net exports 128,651,318 123,779,643 
In addition to the exports of domestic copper ac- 
counted for in this statement there were exports during the 


+ 
first four months of domestic ore and furnace material to 
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the extent of 6708 tons during 1904, as compared with 10,- 
437 tons during the corresponding period of 1905. Unfor- 
tunately there is no information on the subject of the 
fine copper contents of this material. 


However, the export movement is nearly as large this 
year as it was in 1904. This leaves our domestic con- 
sumption to cope with the increased production, and that 
brings us to a consideration of that increase in production. 

A number of Lake Superior mines are expanding their 
output, conspicuous among them being the Copper Range 
group, the Baltic, Champion and Trimountain, whose 
full capacity will be reached during the second half of 
this year. Mohawk and Wolverine are also doing more. 
It seems pretty certain that about 10,000,000 pounds more 
of copper will be made on Lake Superior this year than 
last year, when the product was 208,309,130 pounds. 

Arizona jumped from 147,648,271 pounds in 1903 to 
191,602,958 pounds in 1905, and will increase heavily 
this year. In the Globe district the Old Dominion Com- 
pany will produce at least 15,000,000 pounds more this 
year than last, having lately reached a record of 3,000,000 
pounds per month. In the Bisbee district two of the 
properties of the so-called Bonanza Circle, the Lake 
Superior & Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh & Duluth, are 
expected to contribute about 9,000,000 pounds this year 
by utilizing the enlarged Calumet & Arizona Smelter. 
The Copper Queen Company is also to make a larger 
product and to aid outside operations by providing smelt- 
ing facilities. The border mines on the other side of the 
line, in Mexico, are virtually as much contributors to our 
markets as the Arizona producers, and they, too, are ex- 
panding. The Clifton district will not show material ex- 
pansion this year, nor need much more be expected from 
Jerome. But Arizona will probably add in 1905 to the 
1904 output fully 30,000,000 pounds of copper. 

Montana ran pretty full last year to make 298,314,804 
pounds. Of this there were treated at the smelters of the 
Amalgamated Company from own and purchased ores 
242,000,000 pounds. The United Copper Company will 
add some tonnage, and the Speculator mine, now owned 
by the Cole group, will be more vigorously operated. 
Just what the Pittsburgh & Montana will do is not known, 
but some fresh copper will come from that source. It is 
pretty certain that the copper product of Montana will 
go considerably above the 300,000,000-pound mark, the 
record of 1904 having been 298,314,804 pounds. 

California is going to show an increase, since the 
Great Western plant is in operation and the Fresno Com- 
pany’s works are under construction. No product is to 
be expected from the new Mammoth property of the 
United States Mining Company in the Shasta County dis- 
trict. 


Utah is sure to witness a very considerable expansion. 
The Bingham district is putting out a larger tonnage of 
concentrates and the interesting Newhouse enterprise 
in working the Cactus mine will come forward with a 
considerable product. The Majestic, too, will again con- 
tribute, The great new smelting plant of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company will not, of course, be a 
factor this year. Still, we may witness an addition of 
15,000,000 pounds to the record of 47,062,889 pounds in 
1904. 

Alaska, Wyoming and Idaho will all yield more cop- 
per this year, for which 5,000,000 pounds will be a mod- 
erate estimate. In the South the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany is still enlarging. It is not likely that its full 
capacity will be available until 1906. But the South is 
now turning out considerably more copper than it did 
in 1904. 
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It looks, therefore, as though our production of copper 
this year will be at least 75,000,000 pounds greater than 
it was in 1904 and that more than one-half of this in- 
crease will be allotted to the second half of the year, 
unless some breakdown occurs. Last year, with a com- 
paratively light home consumption and exports as heavy 
as are now in progress, we drew upon our stocks to the 
extent of 56,000,000 pounds. It would therefore require an 
expansion of consumption of only about 20,000,000 pounds 
to keep us on the same level as we were in 1904. That 
consumption has been at a very much larger rate no one 
can doubt. It looks therefore as though the present level 
of prices, somewhat abnormal as it is, may be maintained 
for some time to come. Those most closely indentified 
with the copper industry during its many vicissitudes are 
inclined to regard somewhat lower prices as likely to best 
serve its permanent good. The ideal of many of them is a 
range between 12 and 13 cents, but it seems doubtful 
whether that will be reached during the current year. 

iii dent Miihecniciciianiait 


Nine Years of Foundry Progress. 


Representing an industry that now contributes be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons a year to the country’s 
production of iron and steel in final forms, the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, which holds its tenth con- 
vention in New York this week, has a wider and more 
important field of operation than is generally supposed. 
It was organized in Philadelphia in 1896 with these 
objects: “To advance the interests of foundry operators 
or all concerned in the casting of any kind of metal in 
sand or loam molds for any purpose; to collect for the 
use of the association all proper information connected 
with the foundry business; to interchange experience and 
encourage uniform customs and actions among foundry- 
men.” This statement is a broad one, and made pur- 
posely so, since there were those among the organizers of 
the association who mistakenly hoped to see it develop 
in the direction of price regulation. Its real work has 
been in the furtherance of better practice in the foundry, 
principally through a study of the behavior of cast iron, 
the problems of the cupola and the possibilities of im- 
proved foundry equipment. 

Considering that it is but 15 years since the foundry 
industry began making a literature, the advance that 
has come through the publication of the results of original 
investigation is surprising. The various local associa- 
tions, some of which antedate the national association, 
have contributed much to the good work. There have 
been ups and downs, and in some instances papers pre- 
sented before the associations have been devoted rather 
to the exploitation of proprietary devices and processes 
than to the increase of information of general value; but 
the sum total of the effort has been decidedly on the side 
of gain. 

The formation of the National Founders’ Association, 
which deals exclusively with wages and labor conditions, 
has caused some diversion from the original movement. 
Many foundrymen have considered that the expense of 
maintaining strike funds was such that they could not 
afford the modest annual dues of the educational associa- 
tion and there has been some loss of membership in recent 
years. However, the foundry foremen have caught the 
spirit of organization and are prosecuting with vigor the 
improvement work that was started by the proprietors. 
Seeing that tne causes of many strikes are found in faulty 
practice or in a lack of complete accord between foremen 
and employers, it has been suggested that possibly the 


Foundrymen’s Association may become the 


American 
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medium of a better understanding between foundry pro- 
prietors and the men who have immediate oversight of 


the operations of the molding flocr. 

It is worthy of note that papers which a few years 
ago would have been considered over the heads of average 
foundrymen are now being intelligently discussed at the 
annual conventions. “ Science in the foundry,” that not 
long ago was smiled at as a contradiction, is now becom- 
Foundrymen employ- 
ing it find it gives larger leeway and better economy in 


ing more of an every day reality. 


the purchase of raw materials and lessens the contribu- 
tions of the molding floor to the scrap pile. 

Perhaps there is room for more attention by the foun- 
drymen’s associations to the problems of the steel, mal- 
leable and chilled iron foundries. A great disposition 
still appears to hold operations in these lines somewhat 
out of reach. The steel casting manufacturers have 
found that steel when poured into a sand mold presents 
problems that do not arise where it is poured into a 
With all the help they 
have had from the investigations of those dealing with 
steel in larger masses destined for the rolling mill, the 
steel foundries have had to make their way through a 
road beset with difficulties and strewn with bad castings. 
The disposition of those who have made headway, with 
all it has cost, is to reap for themselves the benefits of 


metallic mold to form an ingot. 


their outlay, and the amount of literature extant on 
steel casting manufacture is small in view of the growing 
importance of this branch of the industry. Malleable 
castings, with much more of a history than steel cast- 
ings, have perhaps even a scantier literature than the 
latter. Though steel is displacing malleable castings, par- 
ficularly in coupler work, where malleable is not strong 
enough for the pulling strains that have come with the 
steel car, the tonnage of malleable castings is still very 
large, and there are problems that might well be dis- 
cussed. Coming to white iron, while it is true steel rolls 
are increasingly in use, the chilled iron foundries prob- 
ably contribute 10 per cent. of the total tonnage of metal 
that comes by way of foundry cupolas and air furnaces, 
and the nature and behavior of chilled iron still offer 
good opportunity for the investigators. 

It would appear, therefore, that work such as that 
carried on by the American Foundrymen’s Association 
with such excellent results in the past nine years, and 
that has been confined largely to gray iron, has still 
abundant room for expansion there as well as in the 
somewhat more difficult lines. 

tineanaeaaliteiiiaiiaia 


The decisive result of the great naval battle in the 
Sea of Japan will be to relieve the anxiety that has 
attended commerce with Japan. Not only will shippers 
be freed to a great extent of apprehension concerning the 
capture of ships containing their goods, but the natural 
consequence should be cheaper shipping rates and cer- 
tainly very much lower insurance rates. As Japanese 
commerce appears to be growing, even in the face of 
the enormous war drain, the elimination of risk in ship- 
ment will assist every one who has business dealings with 
that country, and almost as great a benefit will be 
wrought to commerce with China and other countries 


of the Far East. 
ee 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded a contract for about 1000 tons of the cast steel 
segments to be used in the North River tunnel of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at New York City. It is probable 
that from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of steel castings will be 
used in this tunnel work, but the exact amount has not 
as yet been determined. 
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Metal Mixers for Pipe Foundries.* 
BY J. B. NAU, NEW YORK. 


Some time ago the writer had an opportunity to take 
a trip through some of the most modern European foun- 
dries and noticed that in many respects these foreign 
foundries are ahead of American practice. This was 
more especially to be seen in pipe foundries. The pipe 
specifications of Europe, while very strict and exacting 
in many ways, in fact more so than in the United States, 
leave the manufacturer some latitude not enjoyed here. 
This is especially true in regard to the iron used. When- 
ever possible, for obvious reasons, the European manu- 
facturer makes use of direct metal from the blast fur- 
nace. Of course, every precaution is taken always to 
obtain an even quality of iron by mixing the metals run- 
ning from the different furnaces in special ladles, or in 
mixers of special design that can be run from one fur- 
nace to the other. The principal aim of the manufac- 
turer is naturally to give full satisfaction to the buyer, 
who, as is proper, insists that the pipe bought shall 
fill all the conditions of the specifications in regard to 
physical tests and strength of the metal. The buyer 
on his side insists simply on the pipe coming up to the 
specifications and leaves the manufacturer unhampered 
as to the source from which he should take his iron. 

From long experience the manufacturer is well aware 
that he can satisfy all physical tests with iron whose 
analysis may vary within certain limits and that he can 
obtain the right quality either by mixing the iron from 
different blast furnaces or, if necessary, by correcting 
this direct metal by admixing a certain amount of metal 
melted in the cupola. This item of quality is generally 
very carefully attended to and the pipes made, especially 
in some of the most important French and German 
plants, where the best working methods in other respects 
are employed, is invariably of good quality. 

It can be readily understood that the use of liquid 
metal directly from the blast furnace is fraught with 
many difficulties and its indiscriminate use is liable to 
produce pipes of uneven and uncertain quality. That 
this is so is well illustrated by the fact that the American 
pipe specifications, in order to eliminate the factors of 
uncertainty and of uneven quality, prohibit the use of 
direct metal in the manufacture of pipes, and specific- 
ally state that the iron should be remelted in a cupola 
or an air furnace. Of course, this remelting leaves no 
excuse to the manufacturer in regard to the quality of 
his iron, but still it has disadvantages that cannot be 
overlooked, one of which is the greatly increased cost of 
the iron when thus remelted. Another disadvantage lies 
in the danger of deteriorating the quality of the iron to 
some extent by increasing its sulphur content from the 
contact with fuel or flame. The best and cheapest way 
would naturally be to follow the practice already de- 
scribed, by mixing the different brands of irons running 
from the various blast furnaces and, if necessary, to 
correct the quality of the irons so mixed with irons re- 
melted in the cupola. Such a proceeding, prohibited by 
American specifications, is only possible where the foun- 
dry is built near the blast furnace. Foundries not so 
located are naturally excluded. 

Still, in order to get all the benefit that the use of 
direct metal would undeniably afford and yet avoid all 
the danger of the uneven quality, that alone guided the 
framers of the American specifications in prohibiting the 
use of direct metal, the use of a heated mixer of sufficient 
capacity is here recommended. A few years ago such 
mixers were introduced in Europe in connection with 
steel works and they give the very best satisfaction. 
The writer had occasion to see one such heater of a 
capacity of 250 tons in a basic Bessemer steel works. It 
was heated with producer gas and provided with regen- 
erators. Such a mixer is more to be considered in the 
nature of a gas heated air furnace, with the exception 
that the iron, instead of being melted in it, is brought 
liquid from the blast furnace and poured into the mixer, 


*A paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, New York, June, 1905. 
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where it can be kept hot and liquid for any desired 
length of time. 
Heated Mixers Preferred. 


Since the steel works find that heated mixers give 
such good satisfaction, why should the foundrymen not 
follow in the same steps wherever it is possible to do 
so? The small nonheated mixer that the writer saw in 
some German pipe foundry gave good satisfaction and 
the iron could still be used after two hours’ waiting. 
Heated mixers would give better satisfaction undoubt- 
edly. Under the action of the flame, which must be of a 
slightly oxidizing nature, some undesirable refining of 
the iron would take place and a small part of the silicon 
and manganese would be burned out. But as the iron is 
poured liquid into the mixer the oxidation of silicon and 
manganese would be much less than in the air furnace 
or the cupola, where from one-quarter to one-third of the 
silicon is burned out, mostly during the melting period. 
In this respect the heated mixer, where no melting is 
done, should be far more advantageous. 

But it has other advantages. It is a well-known fact 
that the mixer as such is an excellent apparatus for 
eliminating in a short time a large percentage of the 
sulphur contained in the iron. In fact, this elimination 
reaches easily 50 and 70 per cent. The quality of the 
iron will therefore be considerably improved in the 
mixer. In the cupola the contrary always happens. 

Since the metal can be kept hot to any degree in the 
mixer, this affords us means to correct at once the qual- 
ity of the metal by throwing and melting in it whatever 
cold pig may be necessary to obtain the right analysis. 

Thus the use of the heated mixer for foundry pur- 
poses in connection with the blast furnace would seem 
to present very marked advantages: 

1. It would allow the use of direct metal from the 
blast furnace, thereby saving the remelting cost, which 
is always high. 

2. It would afford an easy and cheap means of elimi- 
nating a large percentage of sulphur, thereby, contrary 
to cupola practice, improving the quality of the iron. 

3. It could be used directly to correct the quality of 
the metal by melting in it a certain amount of cold pig 
iron, with probably less cost than when the melting is 
done in the cupola and with certainly less absorption of 
sulphur during the melting, because the solid pig will 
melt in the liquid bath and be removed from contact with 
the flame. 

Naturally such a mixer could be used for other than 
pipe foundry purposes when proximity to the blast fur- 
nace allows its adoption. It would even allow an in- 
dependent large foundry to use liquid iron from a nearby 
blast furnace belonging to another company. Both com- 
panies would benefit by the practice. 


Features of European Pipe Foundries, 


Coming back again to European pipe foundry prac- 
tice, which led us to the above consideration of mixers, 
many other improved methods are applied, all tending 
toward a general cheapening everywhere. What one 
notices first in the most modern European pipe foundries 
is the complete absence of pits. The molding and pour- 
ing are done on an upper floor, to which one-half of each 
pipe flask is fastened; the other half is left free to be 
slid back. The flasks are never taken from their place. 
The finished pipe alone is lifted up by the crane, which 
having less weight to lift can be lighter than would 
otherwise be the case. The lower end of the flask hangs 
freely down to within a certain distance of a lower floor 
and is accessible from every side. The drying of the 
flasks is done by means of producer gas or even blast 
furnace gas. The producer gas is made in gas producers 
situated outside the works and let through underground 
gas flues underneath the rows of flasks. Here special 
burners, varying in the different foundries, are used to 
dry each flask thoroughly and rapidly. In most places 
gas is also used to heat the core ovens. These arrange- 
ments also vary in different places. 

In one foundry in eastern France, where coke is 
very expensive (fully $5 a ton), special arrangements 
are made to burn coke screenings from blast furnace 
coke in the core ovens. The use of this fine coke, other- 
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wise lost, was the cause of a very great saving in the 
drying of the cores. After the pipe is cast the sand falls 
from the flask and is taken up by conveyors, and after 
being cleaned and screened is taken by conveyors to the 
top floor, where it will be used again in the ramming 
of the flasks. In some foundries the flasks are put up 
exclusively in straight parallel rows; in others, espe- 
cially for pipes of less than 25 inches diameter. revolving 
pits or drums are used, somewhat similar to what is 
done at the Chattanooga plant. 

In the case of revolving systems the drying of the 
flask is also obtained with gas. Some very ingenious dry- 
ing appliances are used in these systems. Tarring ap- 
pliances also are very modern and of an improved style. 
In fact, the work everywhere is reduced to a minimum. 


——_+e—___. 
Shipbuilding Materials Not Entitled to 
Drawback. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1905.—The Attorney- 





General has decided adversely the claim of the General 
Electric Company to drawback of duty paid on four 
imported mirrors which the company employed in the 
manufacture of searchlights for the equipment of the 
cruiser Kasagi, built for the Japanese Government by 
the Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Building Company, 
Philadelphia. The decision, however, is not based upon 
the merits of the case as a drawback claim, but solely 
upon the contention of the Attorney-General that the 
statute of limitations has operated to prevent the pay- 
ment of a refund. 
Treasury Department's Predicament. 

This decision is naturally unsatisfactory to the claim- 
ant and to all domestic manufacturers furnishing ma- 
terials and equipment to shipyards building vessels for 
foreign account, and will probably result in the presenta- 
tion of another test case not open to the technical ob- 
jection raised by the Department of Justice. The ruling, 
however, places the Treasury Department in a decidedly 
awkward position, and it remains to be seen whether 
the Secretary will adopt it for his guidance at the risk 
of surrendering a very important prerogative of which 
the Department has always been extremely tenacious. 
In holding that the statute of limitations has run against 
this claim the Attorney-General has adopted the rule 
governing the Court of Claims, which will not consider 
applications for refunds filed in the court after the lapse 
of a certain period. The Treasury Department, however. 
has always insisted that neither this statute of limita- 
tions nor any other can bar the Secretary from allowing 
drawback claims based on complete records. 

The principle upon which this view of the Treasury 
Department is based is a simple one. In the case of the 
Court of Claims the first notice which the court receives 
of the existence of the claim is the filing of the claim- 
ant’s petition. The Treasury Department, however, re- 
ceives notice of the claim when the preliminary draw- 
back entry is made, and the customs officials therefore 
are put upon their inquiry in ample time to protect the 
revenues if the claim is faulty in any particular. In 
view of the vast amount of red tape which surrounds 
customs procedure it is obvious that if the Secretary of 
the Treasury must hereafter recognize the statute of 
limitations as running against claims for refunds, re- 
bates, &c., many just demands will be denied and the 
Department will be shorn of an important measure of 
authority which it has exercised for more than a century. 


The Basis of the Claim, 

The claim of the General Electric Company is based 
upon the terms of Section 17 of the act of June 26, 1884, 
which provides that “ when a vessel is built in the United 
States for foreign account, wholly or partly of foreign 
materials on which import duties have been paid, there 
shall be allowed on such vessel when exported a draw- 
back equal in amount to the duty paid on such materials, 
to be ascertained under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” For 13 years 
drawbacks were paid under this act, but in the tariff act 
of 1897 a provision was incorporated which has been 
held by the Treasury Department to repeal Section 17 
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of the act of 1884. Section 12 of the Dingley act provides 
that 

All materials of foreign preduction which may be necessary 
for the construction of vessels built in the United States for 
foreign account ard ownership, or for the purpose of being em- 
ployed in the foreign trade, including the trade between the At- 
lantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and all such mate- 
rials necessary for the building of their machinery and all arti- 
cles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may be imported in 
bond under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, and upon proof that such materials have been 
used for such purpose no duties shall be paid thereon. But ves- 
sels receiving the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to 
engage in the coastwise trade of the United States more than 
two months in any one year except upon the payment to the 
United States of the duties of which a rebate is herein allowed: 
provided, that vessels built in the United States for foreign ac- 
count and ownership shall not be allowed to engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. 


Discrimination Against Domestic Manufacturers. 


Under the terms of Section 12 the Cramps might 
have imported the mirrors referred to in bond and em- 
ployed them in making the searchlights if they had pos- 
sessed the necessary facilities, but the General Electric 
Company could not bring in the mirrors, make them up 
into searchlights and sell the lights to the Cramps with 
benefit of drawback of duties paid on the mirrors. Fur- 
ther, under the terms of Section 12 it has been held that 
the Cramps might have purchased the searchlights com- 
plete from a foreign manufacturer and imported them in 
bond free of duty. Thus the terms of Section 12 discrim- 
inate directly against the General Electric Company or 
any other domestic manufacturer and in favor of the 
foreign producer not only of the materials of which 
searchlights are composed but of the completed lights. 
This principle was enunciated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in a ruling by Assistant Secretary Spaulding, who 
held that drawback could not be allowed upon Swedish 
billets used in the manufacture of boiler tubes by the 
Shelby Steel Tube Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and in- 
tended to be employed in the construction of boilers for 
two Russian battle ships built by the Cramps in 1899. 

If, therefore, Section 17 of the act of 1884 was in fact 
repealed by Section 12 of the Dingley act, the American 
manufacturer of shipbuilding materials, accessories, &c.. 
is placed at a very decided disadvantage in meeting for- 
eign competition. The shipbuilder may buy these things 
abroad and import them without locking up a dollar of 
his capital pending the payment of drawbacks, and upon 
proof that such imported materials have been used in the 
building or equipment of a vessel for foreign account 
the bond given to secure the duties is canceled. Abso- 
lutely no expense attaches to the procedure. The domstic 
manufacturer who is compelled to import his materials 
and pay duties thereon is refused a drawback when his 
products are sold to the American shipbuilder, but even 
if such drawback should be allowed he must wait many 
months to get his money back. In the case of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company there is no doubt that the interest 
on the duties paid on the mirrors referred to has already 
swallowed up the profit on the transaction, even should 
drawback now be recovered. 


Not the Intent of Congress, 

It is not believed that Congress intended thus to dis- 
criminate against the American and in favor of the for- 
eign manufacturer of shipbuilding materials, and an ef- 
fort will probably be made at an early date to bring 
another test case before the Treasury Department that 
will enable the Attorney-General to rule upon the ques- 
tion as to whether the present law repealed the act of 
1884, which is the point now at issue. If this question 
should be decided in the affirmative, thus supporting the 
contention of the Treasury Department, it will be another 
powerful argument in favor of the early amendment of 
the drawback laws. WwW. t. ¢. 

—_—— +—-e___—_—_ 

Members of the Amalgamated Association are apply- 
ing for work at the hoop mills of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, the strike at these plants hay- 
ing been declared off. The Carnegie Company is unable 
to give positions to all of the applicants and a number of 
the men will be sent to its Greenville works, at Green- 
ville, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The tenth annual convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association opened its sessions in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, Lexington avenue and Forty-third street, New 
York, at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, June 6. As New 
York has no local foundrymen’s association working in 
educational lines the usual address of welcome was 
omitted. The absence was noticed also of the customary 
Entertainment Committee, all arrangements for the pres- 
ent convention having been made by the indefatigable 
secretary of the association, Dr. Richard Moldenke. It 
may be said in the same connection that to Secretary 
Moldenke’s efforts in the past few years the association 
largely owes its continued existence. The opening session 
showed an attendance of about 150, which was increased 
by later arrivals, including that of the delegation from 
Pittsburgh, numbering about 20. 


President's Address, 


President C. J. Wolff of the L. Wolff Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, called the convention to order and at once pro- 
ceeded with the reading of the annual address. President 
Wolff said: 

The most instructive and pleasurable of our public 
assemblies are those which engage all of our members in 
the association’s common good. This being.our tenth 
annual convention, we justly look back with pride on the 
vast strides that have been made in an educational way 
by our organization since its inception in Philadelphia in 
1896. Among the advantages of this association to its 
members, and by no means the least, is the formation 
of agreeable acquaintance. True, we have not obtained 
the highest desire of some, but no candid estimate of us 
by the outside world has fallen below excellent. Our aim 
has always been to help educate the world as far as we 
can in our chosen field. The good work of this organiza- 
tion has not all been accomplished without criticism, for 
associations, like men, should not expect praise without 
envy until they are dead. The present time is one charac- 
terized by organization for mutual support in whatever 
direction this may tend. Only that organization which 
gives more than it receives will survive and really be 
useful to the State. In the foundry industry only those 
organizations which are founded on the wide open door 
principle, for interchange of thought and experience, will 
serve the country best. Our own association invites three 
factors in the trade—the owner, the superintendent or 
foreman, and the molder, pattern maker or other workman 
—into full membership, giving them all equal rights and 
the opportunity to get acquainted, to exchange views and 
experiences in the carrying out of every part of the foun- 
dry programme. For that reason we invited the foundry 
foremen’s organization to become part of us, and wel- 
comed them as such, after we had satisfied ourselves that 
they were an educational institution only and had no 
ulterior motive antagonistic to this fundamenteal idea of 
ours. The results have been most gratifying. It would 
be advisable for our association to let the foundry 
owners know by circular letter or otherwise of the fore- 
men’s association and have them encourage their foremen 
to join it. Every foundry owner who has taken the trouble 
to get where he can learn something relative to advanced 
ideas in foundry practice has added to the value of his 
plant as a producer. Every foreman who has opened his 
mind to what other people have found to be good be- 
comes a better employee and loses the predilections tying 
him to the narrow views of the foundry floor. Every 
molder who wishes to learn the details of all parts of the 
foundry business puts himself in line for speedy promo- 
tion. We therefore invite every one connected with the 
foundry to join our organization and help to build it up 
on these exact lines. Especially we invite the foundry 
owner to get out of his shell and join on the common 


ground with his employees, where he can learn again 
what he has often forgotten since he himself graduated 
from the floor. He will find himself repaid by an increase 
of loyalty on the part of his employees through the feel- 
ing of mutual sympathy and interest engendered by the 
principles of our association. 

In my anxiety to respond promptly and fully to the 
confidence which you placed in me I urged such measures 
as the objects of the association provided for or condi- 
tions justified, and have ever stood ready to execute the 
will of the majority. It will be observed that, though 
the president is held responsible for every policy and act 
of the association, yet his authority is absolutely depend- 
ent on the support of the officers and committees. Dif- 
ferences of opinion or even disagreements on methods 
should not always be regarded as opposed to the associa- 
tion’s interests, and in this spirit I most heartily appre- 
ciate the co-operation and assistance afforded me. My sin- 
cere thanks are due and hereby tendered to each of the 
officers and members for the earnest devotion with which 
you have supported my efforts. 


Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Moldenke then read his report for the year. 
It is as follows: 

A very active year of association work is now behind 
us. The foundry industry is truly waking up, and he who 
doubts it may simply glance at the programme of the 
present meeting to satisfy himself that this is so. Never- 
theless, this does not mean that we have received the sup- 
port from the industry that is due our work and ideals. 
The disturbances of the foundry world have been fre- 
quent and severe. The changes in organization of the 
individual plants have been many. New blood is coming 
in everywhere, and with it a closer understanding of ex- 
pense and income, good and bad methods of work, and a 
restlessness on the part of the buying public, which re- 
quires the closest study on the part of the gray iron foun- 
der to overcome. Our steel casting and malleable plants 
are full of orders to-day, but the same cannot be said of 
the iron foundries. Hence attention is given in a greater 
measure than ever to improving the quality of the foun- 
dry output, and science is playing a greater part in our 
work than we might suppose. 

Many of us will recall the discussion on the purchase 
of pig iron we had while in Buffalo. It was just the year 
of the turning from fracture buying to chemical analysis. 
To-day what founder does not scrutinize the analysis 
cards of his shipments to satisfy himself that all is well, 
even if he holds to the old way of doing business? 

The trade school question is coming up stronger and 
more persistent all the time, and well can we wish it suc- 
cess, and that it may come quickly. The Government it- 
self is waking up to one of its functions, and the 
Bureau of Standards promises to become a most impor- 
tant aid in helping to eliminate the uncertainties beset- 
ting details of manufacture, where all are concerned 
equally. Even to-day the question of standards, such as 
we have been preparing for the chemist and foundryman, 
is being studied by this splendid undertaking of the Gov- 
ernment, and we wish it all success, 

In view of the meager support given our efforts to 
get out fuller transactions the journal of the association 
had to be abandoned, and occasional issues of papers 
and discussions substituted therefor. No one regrets 
this more than your secretary, though the burden the 
journal entailed on all that contributed so ably to its 
literary and technical success was a heavy one. Through 
the generous arrangement with the Foundry, whereby 
our papers are printed at cost, and can thus be dis- 
tributed cheaply to the membership, we have succeeded 
in removing the debt of the association, and the financial 
statement is now as follows: 
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Income from dues. sales, interest and standardizing 


NY Gra Wald Arde ek Sand Ue ae OL ae as *. $2,208.85 
Expenditures : 
ae 
Ee Sara ble Gu hos ad oc sae a eo ewe ed 52.20 
PE EAD 6 o0 6 eet ceca vauts Sac eeebieeds 217.00 
NE CiraKiins 8 cawade cab eedeteyan 135.15 
a ie ct ee rey aie shag ai a Wee 5.00 
NTRS I a oss dé s5enacka asa canted weeee 400.00 
MCGMATGinine DUTORT... sci ci ec ccc cesccce 337.52 


—— 2,141.91 


Leaving a baiance to our credit of.............. $66.94 

An analysis of the expenses will show a few things 
of interest to us. First of all the cost of the transactions 
has been very low. This, unfortunately, also means that 
our members get much less than formerly, and hence 
the annual dues of the association should be materially 
decreased. The experiment of giving a better journal 
having failed through lack of support, and the fact that 
trade journals are giving much better material now than 
heretofore, preclude any attempt, or should do so, to 
go back to the old method again. There are to-day more 
journals devoting space to foundry matters than for- 
merly, and they have the advantage of advertising mat- 
ter to offset the printing costs, which is something we 
as an association should not go into. I would therefore 
strongly urge a reduction of the annual dues, say, to even 
as low as $3, thus giving our present members a better 
equivalent and also tending to increase our membership. 

From the item of postage it will be seen that with 
very little expense for the transactions the correspondence 
has increased enormously. Your secretary’s office easily 
reflects the waking up process above referred to. If all 
the foundrymen who have requested advice or wanted 
information could have been induced to become members 
we would have a better showing in that respect than is 
the case. It seems, however, that the idea of supporting 
an‘ association which works hard for just such better- 
ment of the industry is considered secondary to the im- 
mediate gain derived by asking and taking the chances 
of getting the information or advice for nothing. Such, 
however, is life, and only the ideals we subscribe to, of 
bettering the industry at the expense of our time and 
energy, whoever may profit thereby, hold us above dis- 
couragement and giving up the work in despair. 

The bright side of the problem lies in the universal 
recognition of the work of the association. England and 
Germany have organized similar associations, freely fol- 
lowing our lines of endeavor. 

Our membership to-day is 294, or 16 more than last 
year, which, in spite of the drain on the resources of 
foundrymen demanded by other movements, speaks well 
for our loyalty to the cause. Even India is represented 
in our membership list. The association, however, should 
be much greater numerically, for there are nearly 5000 
foundries to draw from, and surely most of them can 
stand a little more knowledge generously distributed 
about the place. 

You will receive separate reports from the foremen’s 
and the metallurgical sections. These movements are 
now rapidly approaching a stage when they can act inde- 
pendently of us, and we are proud to have assisted in in- 
teresting these branches of the industry in studying their 
field closely and finding betterment and success therein. 

I would therefore recommend the continuance of the 
work as heretofore, by committees, the printing of the 
transactions under the favorable arrangement with the 
Foundry, the reduction of the dues, and a continued ef- 
fort on the part of our members to assist the secretary 
in increasing the interest and support of the industry in 
our chosen work. 

Report on Standardizing Bureau. 

Dr. Moldenke, on behalf of the association’s Stand- 
ardizing Bureau, reported verbally. In the past year, 
he said, there had been some communication with repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government, which might 
result in the Government Bureau of Standards assum- 
ing the work heretofore carried on by the association’s 
bureau in furnishing borings for checking analyses of 
various metals. 


Insurance of Patterns. 
Concerning the work of the Committee on Pattern 
Insurance, the secretary reported that the committee had 
worked hard to get the insurance companies to co-operate 
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in a plan by which a regular percentage would be 
charged off each year for depreciation of patterns—say, 
5 per cent. a year for metal patterns and 10 per cent. a 
year for wood patterns. It was found, however, that 
the insurance interests preferred to have policies em- 
body contracts for their own benefit, under which they 
would pay about 10 per cent. on patterns destroyed by 
fire. The foundrymen’s contention was that a new pat- 
tern is worth its cost, while old patterns should be re 
duced in value each year, and they had sought some 
such arrangement as railroads have by which 6 per cent. 
depreciation per year is charged off for cars, and in case 
of wrecks payment is made on that basis. 
Foundry Coke Vests at St, Louls, 

For the Committee on Tests of Foundry Coke, Dr. 
Moldenke reported that at St. Louis, in connection with 
the Government tests of coal and coke, the committee, of 
which the speaker was a member, had made 19 tests of 
different cokes, these including light and heavy cokes, 
also by-product and standard foundry cokes. The basis 
of comparisons of efficiency was prepared by H. E. Field 
of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. of Pittsburgh. What was 
particularly emphasized by the tests was that different 
cokes. require different beds in the cupola. The practice 
in many foundries is to make the size of beds uniform, 
which leads to variations when different cokes are used. 
If the coke is very light it was shown by the tests at 
St. Louis that the bed goes down very rapidly and often 
burnt iron resulted. It would be better if foundrymen 
learned to adapt their beds to the coke, whether heavy 
or light. A detailed report of the St. Louis tests, the 
speaker said, would be published by the Government in 
due time. 

C. H. Thomas of New York, representing the Com- 
mittee on Sand Beds in the Foundry, reported progress 
and asked that the committee be continued. 

Appointment of Committees, 

The chairman announced the continuance for the 
coming year of the Auditing Committee, consisting of 
S. D. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Company; S. H. Stupak- 
off, Vulean Mfg. Company, and Wm. Yeagle, Wm. Yeagle 
& Co., all of Pittsburgh. 

The following Committee on Nomination of Officers 
was named: W. A. Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago; Geo. H. Lincoln, Geo. H. Lin- 
coln Foundry Company, Boston; J. P. Golden, Golden’s 
Foundry & Machine Company, Columbus, Ga.; C. H. 
Thomas, New York; A. W. Slocum, National Car Wheel 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Cupola System ofa Stove Foundry. 

W. J. Keep of Detroit read a paper describing the 
blower, piping and cupola systems in the foundry of the 
Michigan Stove Company at Detroit. L. G. Blunt of the 
Westinghouse foundries, Pittsburgh, asked if Mr. Keep 
had noticed any oxidation of silicon and carbon in his 
cupola work, also what the loss had been. Mr. Keep re- 
plied that the loss of metal was about 4% per cent. He 
estimated the loss of the silicon at about ™%4 of 1 per 
cent.; the loss of carbon in the metal was very slight. 

A paper entitled “ Notes on Pipe Foundries and Sug- 
gestions on Metal Mixers for Foundry Purposes” was 
read by J. B. Nau of New York City. It is given in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Melting Ratios with By-Product Coke. 

The next paper was that of C. M. Schwerin of the 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, Milwaukee, on “ Retort 
Coke Melting Ratios.” Mr. Schwerin was asked whether 
by varying the amount of the fuel he could change to 
a different grade of iron advantageously. He replied that 
there was no gain in increasing the amount of fuel be- 
yond a certain point; with light work, if it was poured 
hot, the chance of sand chill was obviated. Excess of 
blast, of course, oxidizes more than ordinary blast. Some 
founders who do not run a sufficiently high coke bed have 
to use softer irons. As the bed lowers the iron comes 
down harder. 

Foundry Cost Systems, 

A very interesting paper on “Foundry Production 
Costs” was read by Ellsworth M. Taylor, who is con- 
nected with the production cost department of the Library 
Bureau, of Boston. 
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Foundry Training Schools, 


Henry M. Lane, editor of the Foundry, addressed the 
association on “ Making a Molder.” He referred to the 
rarity of the all-round molder in the latter day foundry, 
and outlined a plan for a training plant which should 
combine the foundry, machine shop, pattern shop and 
blacksmith shop, so as to give boys who intended to be- 
come molders a thorough training in various lines of 
work. He would have a plant large enough to employ 
about 1000 hands in all departments, its products to con- 
sist of lathes, planers, milling machines, drill presses, 
grinders and a line of gas engines and steam engines. It 
might also turn out machinery for wood working and 
sheet metal working. He would establish a course of four 
years, and have the student pass from one department to 
another. The discussion on this paper was led by August 
T. William of the Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Blunt told of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company’s courses of study for apprentices. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


W. H. McFadden of Pittsburgh, speaking for J. S. 
Seaman of Pittsburgh, chairman of the Committee on 
Foundry Trade Schools, made a report of progress for 
that committee and referred to the work in foundry 
lines soon to be undertaken by the Carnegie Technical 
School at Pittsburgh. 

George H. Hull of New York gave a brief statement 
of the operation of the pig iron storage warrant system 
in its application to the pig iron purchases of foundry- 
men. 

Under the title “ Needed in the Business,” Benjamin 
D. Fuller of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, read a paper calling attention to the 
lack of bright, energetic recruits to the foundry trade, 
and told of the field open to young men with the proper 
education and aptitude. 


Associated Foundry Foremen, 


At this point President Wolff resigned the chair to 
C. H. Thomas of New York, president of the Associated 
Foundry Foremen, and the latter organization conducted 
the remainder of the afternoon’s programme. The sec- 
retary of the foremen’s association, Frank C. Everitt, 
foundry assistant at the J. L. Mott Iron Works, New 
York, gave his report for the year, and also reported in 
brief the action taken at the annual meeting of the 
Foremen’s Association, held on Monday evening, June 5, 
at the Murray Hill Hotel. In June, 1904, the Associated 
Foundry Foremen had 177 members and five local asso- 
ciations. In the past year these figures had been in- 
creased to 278 members and three local associations were 
added, these last being in Cleveland, Philadelphia and 
Hamilton, Ontario. At the Monday night meeting the 
constitution of the foremen was changed so as to make 
their association solely educational, like the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. An important step taken at 
the Monday night meeting was the decision to admit 
pattern shop foremen as active members of the associa- 
tion. 

The election of officers for the coming year, which 
took place at the Monday night meeting, resulted in the 
choice of the following: President, David Reid, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Hamilton, Ontario; vice-presi- 
dents at large, H. McPhee, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., and W. H. Nicholls, Hill Clutch 
Company, Cleveland; secretary, Frank C. Everitt, New 
York. In addition, the presidents of the various local 
associations of foundry foremen were made vice-presi- 
dents. 

Following the above report the convention took up 
the papers prepared for the foundry foremen’s session: 
“Things Needed in the Foundry,” by David Spence of 
the Greenlee Foundry Company, Chicago; “ Use of Plas- 
ter of Paris in the Foundry,” by Edward B. Gilmour, 
Peoria, Ill.; “A Simple Method of Molding Propeller 
Blades,” by A. M. Loudon, Elmira, N. Y.; also by Mr. 
Loudon a paper on “A Successful Foundry Combina- 
tion.” 
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Fan and Blower Tests, 


H. E. Field of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, read a paper on “Fan Blower vs. Positive Pres- 
sure Blower,” based upon a report of tests presented be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association on De- 
cember 5, 1904, as published in The Iron Age of Decem- 
ber 8, 1904. 

The last address of the afternoon was by W. W. 
Sly of Cleveland, on the “ Economy of Recovering Shot 
Iron from the Foundry Dump Heap.” He told of anal- 
yses he had had made showing that shot iron was as 
good as the iron in sprues from the same run. 

Secretary Moldenke announced that the sessions on 
Wednesday would be held at Columbia University. 

It is probable that the convention of 1906 will be 
held in Cleveland, and an invitation will be extended on 
behalf of the Mayor, Chamber of Commerce and foun- 
drymen of that city. 


—_++e—___ 
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PETER L. KIMBERLY. 


Peter L. Kimberly, for nearly 40 years a prominent 
figure in the iron and steel industries of the United States, 
died suddenly from apoplexy Sunday morning, June 4, at 
his apartments in Chicago. He was born January 5, 1846, 
at Austintown, Ohio. About 1866 he became manager of 
the blast furnace of the Wampum Iron Company, Wam- 
pum, Pa., and in 1868 he formed the firm of Kimberly, 
Ashton & Co., which controlled nail and bar mills at 
Sharon, Pa., and which firm was two or three years later 
changed to Kimberly, Carnes & Co. Hoop mills were 
later built by this firm at Sharon. Later on he bought 
control in the AStna Iron Works, New Castle, Pa., which 
owned both blast furnaces and rolling mills. In 1879 he 
became proprietor of the Greenville Rolling Mill Company 
at Greenville, Pa. On the organization of the American 
Steel Hoop Company Mr. Kimberly sold the Greenville 
and Sharon plants to that corporation. In 1899 he sold 
the Aitna Works to the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
becoming a director in that company. He had been a 
director and had taken active interest in the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company since that time. 

In addition to his iron and steel interests Mr. Kim- 
berly had been very active in mining circles. He owned 
the Hamilton mine, which adjoins the Chapin mine, on 
the Menominee range. In the early days of the develop- 
ment of Menominee iron mining interests he sunk a shaft 
1500 feet deep in this mine and secured such satisfactory 
results that he purchased the Ludington property, near by, 
and later consolidated both the Ludington and Hamilton 
mines with the Chapin. He was at one time also owner 
of the Biwabik, the Adams and the Spence mines, which 
are now owned by the United States Steel Corporation. 
He was a leading factor in the development of Kentucky 
coal interests owned by the Northern Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. He had large gold, silver and copper mining in- 
terests in the Far West and maintained offices at Salt 
Lake City in addition to those at Sharon, Pa., and Chi- 
eago. In connection with F, H. Buhl of Sharon, Pa., Mr. 
Kimberly was interested in large irrigation projects in 
the Rocky Mountain region and these two capitalists were 
also at the head of a company that was reconstructing 
the street railway and electric light and power plants in 
the city of Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Few men in the iron and steel and mining business had 
as large a personal acquaintance as Mr. Kimberly. His 
friendships embraced not only the great men of the finan- 
cial and manufacturing world, but the rollers and pud- 
dlers in his mills, and the humblest in his employ seemed 
to enjoy personal intimacy with Mr. Kimberly. This trait 
of his character played a large part in his success as a 
manufacturer. He was never married. 

D. J. Bassett, at one time superintendent of the Ris- 
don Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., died recently, aged 
45 years. He entered the employ of the Risdon Works 
as an apprentice in 1877, and was promoted through 
various positions till he reached the superintendency. 
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THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION. 


Fifty-first Meeting, at Scranton, Pa. 


The opening session of the fifty-first meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers took place at 
Scranton, Pa., Tuesday evening, June 6, in the audi- 
torium of the Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing. . 

William F. Mattes, chairman of the local committee, 
opened the meeting by introducing Col. F. L. Hitchcock, 
second vice-president of the Scranton Board of Trade, 
who, on behalf of that body, welcomed the members and 
guests of the society to the city. For the Scranton En- 
gineers’ Club, its president, E, M. Zehnder, offered the 
services of that organization to the visiting delegates. 
Mr. Mattes added the welcome of the local committee, 
and referred to the last previous visit of the society to 
Scranton in 1888. 

Replying for the society, the president, John R. Free- 
man, recalled the occasion of the previous visit, and 
briefly cited some of the important advances in engineer- 
ing work which have been made in the intervening 17 
years. In this connection he spoke of the fact that the 
members were privileged at the time of their last visit 
in seeing in operation in Scranton the first successful 
electric railway, and referred to the important effect 
which this railway had on later developments in other 
cities, notably in Boston where a cable railway project 
was abandoned for an electric system after an inspection 
of the Scranton line. He also commented upon and com- 
mended the International Correspondence School and its 
work as an educational institution in the field of engi- 
neering. 

Announcements were then made by the secretary, 
Prof. F. R. Hutton, including an extension of the priv- 
ileges of the Young Men’s Christian Association to the 
society members and the house privileges of the Scran- 
ton Club, and an invitation to inspect the plant of the 
Scranton Railway. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied with the 
presentation and discussion of four professional papers. 
An abstract of the first, by Frank C. Wagner, professor of 
steam engineering, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute, Ind., entitled 


“The Transfer of Heat at High Temperatures 


will be found in another part of this issue. The paper 
recounted the results of certain tests made on iron and 
steel to determine the rapidity of heat transfer through 
the metal. The principal deduction from the tests was 
practically a substantiation of Stefan’s law that the 
radiation or absorption of heat is proportional to the 
difference of the fourth powers of the absolute tem- 
peratures. There was no discussion. 

The second paper of the evening, 


** Standard Unit of Refrigeration,” 


by Fred. E. Matthews of the De La Vergne Machine 
Company, New York City, deplored the lack of a stand- 
ard basis for rating refrigerating machines and pro- 
posed as a standard thermal unit: A ton of refrigeration, 
equal to 288,000 British thermal units of negative heat, 
equivalent to the melting of 2000 pounds of ice “ from 
and at” 32 degrees F., the latent heat of ice being taken 
as 144 British thermal units. As the equivalent stand- 
ard unit the author proposed the evaporation to a satu- 
rated vapor, under standard conditions, of a sufficient 
number of pounds of a refrigerating fluid per hour to 
absorb heat at the rate of 288,000 British thermal units 
per 24 hours. Standard conditions, the author recom- 
mended, should be similar to those selected for steam— 
namely, the evaporation of a liquid “from and at” its 
boiling point, so as to involve only the latent heat of 
volatilization. The unit would then be the number of 
pounds of the refrigerating fluids evaporated per hour to 
produce refrigeration at the rate of 1 ton per day “ from 
and at” the boiling point of the respective liquids, corre- 


sponding to standard atmospheric pressure. When the 
liquid is evaporated under general conditions—that is, 
from any other temperature into saturated vapor at any 
other pressure—the evaporation should be reduced to apn 
equivalent evaporation under standard conditions by 
using “from and at” factors. 

The author then proposed a builder’s rating for com- 
pressors, to be made on the basis of a displacement un- 
der standard conditions of a sufficient number of cubic 
feet of saturated gas per unit of time to represent the 
absorption of 288,000 British thermal units of heat per 
24 hours. As the actual displacement of the compressor 
is less than the volume swept out by the piston, and since 
this ratio varies with different machines and with the 
same machine under different conditions, the author con- 
siders it advisable to determine the ratio between the 
actual and theoretical displacements experimentally and 
use it as a factor of efficiency. As standard conditions, 
in this connection, it was recommended that the piston 
speeds in feet per minute for the various sized machines 
should be determined from a regular curve of the average 
piston speeds employed by representative builders of re- 
frigerating machines and that this should be adopted 
as a basis on which to determine the nominal rating of 
a compressor. Since unit volumes of vapor under differ- 
ent pressures represent different amounts of refrigera- 
tion, the amount of gas equivalent to the refrigerating 
rate of 1 ton per 24 hours should be determined under 
standard conditions corresponding as closely as possible 
with average practice. The “ Standard Ton” Committee 
of the society has already suggested a liquid tempera- 
ture of 90 degrees F. and a gas temperature of 0 degree 
F., corresponding to a gauge back pressure of 15.67 
pounds, as standard conditions. The author stated that 
the equivalent performance of the machine when work- 
ing under other than standard conditions should be 
brought to the standard basis by the use of appropriate 
factors. The paper proceeded to compare refrigerating 
and steam systems and to recommend analogous treat- 
ment. The author introduced various formulas for the 
calculation of values in refrigerating work, and a table 
giving factors of equivalent evaporation for ammonia 
“from and at ’—28% degrees, pounds of ammonia to be 
evaporated per minute at various back pressures from 
liquid at various temperatures to equal the rate of 1 ton 
of refrigeration per 24 hours, and cubic feet of ammonia 
gas to be handled by compressor per minute to produce 
refrigeration at the rate of 1 ton per 24 hours. As an 
equivalent standard unit on a basis similar to that of 
the present boiler horse-power of 30 pounds of water 
evaporated per hour from feed water at 100 degrees F. 
into saturated steam at 70 pounds gauge pressure the 
author proposed a standard ton of refrigeration equiva- 
lent to 27 pounds of anhydrous ammonia evaporated per 
hour from liquid at a temperature of 90 degrees F. into 
saturated vapor at 15.67 pounds gauge pressure (0 de- 
gree F.). 

A discussion of the unit of refrigeration was sub- 
mitted by Wm. D. Ennis, Everett, Wash. He criticised 
the author’s value of the specific heat of anhydrous am- 
monia, citing other authorities who differ. 

The secretary announced the indorsement by the 
society Committee on Refrigeration of the author’s paper 
as a whole and expressed the wish that its aim to hasten 
suitable standards might be successful. 


The third paper, 
‘* The Formation of Anchor Ice and Precise Tempera- 
ture Measurements,°° 


by Dr. Howard T. Barnes, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, was presented at the monthly reunion of the 
society in New York City, March, 1905. It described 
some very interesting investigations growing out of an 
attempt to determine the cause of the floods that visit 
the city of Montreal from time to time with disastrous 
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results. The commission appointed made efforts to dis- 
cover what relation temperature changes in the water had 
with the formation of slush ice, or frazil ice, as it is 
called in Canada. Finding it necessary to read extremely 
small differences in temperature, an instrument of re- 
markable accuracy was devised. This depended upon the 
change in the electrical resistance of platinum wire and 
was probably the most delicate differential thermometer 
ever made. Its degree was 8 inches long and it made it 
possible to read to one ten-thousandth of a degree. 

To make clear the problem of the formation of river 
ice the author briefly reviewed the laws of heat bearing 
on convection, conduction and radiation and the physical 
properties of water. The fact that water is of maximum 
density at 4 degrees C. has much to do with the influence 
of convection in ice formation in lakes and quiet water. 
Conduction plays but a small part, effecting only the 
thickness vi the sheets of ice. With regard to radiation 
it was explained that water is opaque to heat rays and 
allows only a few of them to pass through it. The physi- 
cal property of water that below 40 degrees C. (97 de- 
grees F.) it commences to furm ice, which remains in solu- 
tion until the freezing point is reached, explains the 
maximum density of water and the minimum specific 
heat. The author took pains to define the difference be- 
tween anchor ice and frazil ice, which are often confused. 
Frazil ice is formed in the water itself by surface agita- 
tion and other causes. Anchor ice grows on the bed of 
the river on rocks or anything to which it may attach. 
The phenomena exhibited by these two ices were explained 
at some length and were very interesting, being a subject 
concerning which few are well informed. 

Commenting on this paper, on the formation of anchor 
ice, the president pointed out the intimate relation which 
the accurate work of physicists may have upon engineers’ 
work and recounted some of his own experience with 
anchor ice. He believed the author’s explanation of its 
formation a true one and hoped that the investigation 
might be carried further on account of its great value 
to hydraulic engineers. 

The last paper of the evening was presented by Wil- 
liam O. Webber, Boston, Mass., on the subject 

**Some Types of Centrifugal Pumps.?? 
An abstract will be found elsewhere in this issue. In 
the introduction the author gave a brief history of the 
development of centrifugal pumps from the earlier types, 
most all of which were of single impeller form, down to 
recent multistage types designed by Rateau, Richards, 
Jackson and the author. The one designed by the author 
is known as the Lawrence pump and is built by the 
Lawrence Machine Company, Lawrence, Mass. One of 
six-stage pattern was described in The Iron Age January 
19, 1905. 
Discussion on Centrifugal Pumps, 

F. V. Henshaw, New York, submitted a discussion in 
which he emphasized the possibilities of centrifugal 
pumps, particularly. of multiple stage pattern, when 
driven by electric motors, believing that eventually they 
will supersede reciprocating pumps, over which they have 
many advantages. 

C. N. Trump, Wilmington, Del., added to the centrifu- 
gal pump builders mentioned the name of John H. 
Cooper, particularly referring to the plant at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard installed in 1884, quoting from a de- 
scription of it in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
The two pumps were designed by Cooper and built by 
the Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia. They exceeded by 25 per cent. the requirement of 
the contract. 

C. B. Rearick, New York, confirmed the author's pro- 
ductions of possible high duties, and gave the results of 
test on a De Laval steam turbine driven two-stage pump 
having a capacity of 6,000,000 gallons per day against 
125-foot head. The duty per 1000 pounds of steam was 
over 90,000,000. 

Cc. C. Wilson, San Francisco, Cal., objected to the 
value assigned to ¥ 2 g h, and thought the author's for- 
mula too limited in application. 

Fred. Ray, Harrison, N. J., discussed the balancing of 
centrifugal pumps, doubting the perfection of the au- 
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thor’s method. He also questioned the advisability of 
entering the field of high duty pumping, which the au- 
thor advocated. 

H. H. Supplee, New York, also spoke of Cooper's early 
experiments, and mentioned interesting experiments made 
by J. A. Smith, Victorian Institute of Engineers, on the 
behavior of water in centrifugal pumps, and the best form 
of impeller, which he found to be one with nearly straight 
blades, having but a slight backward curvature at the 
tips. ' 

R. H. Rice, Lynn, Mass., deplored the meager data 
now available on centrifugal pumps, and considered that 
the ideal pumping equipment will be a centrifugal pump 
driven by a steam turbine. 

W. H. Morse, New York, suggested the possibilities 
of centrifugal pumps driven by gas engines, of which 
nothing had been said, and which he predicted will give 
efficiencies equal to the best obtained with steam pump- 
ing engines. He knew of a pump giving 73 per cent. effi- 
ciency and had heard of one in South Africa said to have 
given 80. He believed that at 68 per cent. a duty of 150,- 
000,000 could be obtained with gas engine drive, and 
that such equipments would cost much less than any 
other. He also spoke of the ability to use poor steam 
raising fuels and lignite with gas producers. 

L. A. Zohe, Syracuse, N. Y., doubted that an efficiency of 
65 per cent. was possible in a centrifugal pump, and be- 
lieved that 60 per cent. was never exceeded, and that 
40 per cent. was more common. Mr. Morse replied that 
in a test he had personally conducted 65 per cent. had 
been attained. 

The president referred to work he had done ten years 
ago with centrifugal pump mathematics, and believes 
that this will be greatly simplified as the work continues. 
He thinks that utimately the best pumps will be de- 
veloped by cut and dried methods, confining theory to 
problems of flow of water. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session, held Wednesday morning, June 7, 
at the same place, was partly consumed in hearing the 
reports of tellers and committees and transacting general 
business. The remainder of the morning was spent in 
considering the following papers: “ Microstructure and 
Frictional Characteristics in Bearing Metals,” by Mel- 
vin Price; “Cast Iron, Crushing Loads and Microstruc- 
ture,” by Wm. J. Keep, and “ Smoke and Its Abatement,” 
by Charles A. Benjamin. 


THIRD SESSION. 


At the third session, Wednesday evening, the follow- 
ing papers were presented and discussed: “Can a Steam 
Turbine Be Started in an Emergency Quicker Than a 
Reciprocating Engine of the Same Power?” by A. 8S. 
Mann; “ Note on Efficiency of Steam Generating Appara- 
tus,” by A. Bement; “ Performance of a Superheater,” 
by A. Bement; “ Counterweights for Large Engines,” by 
D. 8S. Jacobus, and “Steam Actuated Valve Gear,” by 
Wm. H. Collier. 

Enroliment,. 

The registration exceeds 200 and will probably be over 

300. 


——_».--o—_——__ 


The Shenango Furnace Company of Pittsburgh, W. P. 
Snyder, president, operating four blast furnaces at 
Sharpsville, Pa., has just closed a contract with a large 
foundry interest in the Shenango Valley for its entire re- 
quirements of Bessemer pig iron for a period of five years. 
The contract calls for 8000 tons of Bessemer iron a month 
and amounts to 480,000 tons. The price to be paid 
for this iron will be the average monthly price of stand- 
ard Bessemer pig iron, f.0.b. Valley furnace. This is one 
of the largest contracts for pig iron ever closed in the 
Pittsburgh district. 


Robert McF. Doble, consulting engineer of the Abner 
Doble Company, San Francisco, is in Mexico for the pur- 
pose of investigating several important hydro-electric 
long distance power projects. 
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Pig Iron Capacity Re- 
duced. 


Stocks Increased by 63,000 Tons. 


The impetus of the large capacity in blast during the 
beginning of the month of May has carried the produc- 
tion of the last month to a high figure. There has, how- 
ever, been some falling off in the capacity operating on 
June 1, and it is well known that further reductions in 
capacity have since taken place. 

The statistics of production given in the following 
table are compiled from the official reports of all the 
furnaces in the country except two, whose aggregate out- 
put does not exceed 4700 tons per month: 


Venthly Pig Tron Production. 


January. February. March. April. May. 

(31 days) (28 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 
New York.... T8,.S64 66.185 96,180 103,353 101,361 
New Jersey... 23,841 £0,487 29.292 $1,353 31,317 
Lehigh Valley 53,207 49,407 55,319 54,289 53,952 
Schnylkill Val. 44.956 39,102 $4,998 43,488 $5,212 


Lower Susque- 
hanna and 
Lebanon Val. 37,318 34,161 39,590 58,090 67,131 
Pittsburgh dis. 461,490 411,135 510,265 490,880 495.150 
Shenango Val. 144,278 131,748 155,266 164,698 173,394 





West. Penn... 98,765 96.551 97,569 96,622 110,101 
Md.. Va. and 

Kentucky ... 72,601 62,170 78,306 70,729 68,149 
Wheeling dis. 105,995 93,865 99,737 103,1 a 102.400 
Mahoning Val. 161,462 145,590 154,140 143 136,773 
Cent. and No. 121,902 97,638 123,438 130. 733 136,343 


Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

ar ae 27,730 22,094 30,539 31,388 30,993 
11l.,Mich.,Minn., 

Wis., Mo. and 

eels wee 200,631 199,104 253,325 234,410 250.249 
Alabama .... 117,575 99,624 27,316 127,810 127,923 
Tennessee, No. 

Carolina and 

Georgia .... 31,232 28,482 40,984 37.670 37,138 


Totals. ...1,781,847 1,597,343 1,936,264 1,922,041 1,967,586 

Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethle- 
hem, Calumet and Colorado companies show the follow- 
ing totals of product month by month. We present also 
separately monthly figures of the production of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese, which is included in the total: 


Production of Stvel Companies.—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 
pleg 
--—Pig.—Total production, ferromanganese. 


1903. 1904. 1905. 1904. 1905. 
SOMES nck cece 502,994 1,129,042 6,673 21,002 
a 756,260 1,027,937 12,961 22,431 
AAA ere 913.412 1,232,255 23,128 21,280 
pe ae 966,850 974,006 1,222,710 29,145 20,038 
May .......1,037.325 927,534 1,289,583 25,755 21,561 
SUD occa ss SR Pct cee eg as 
PERE Seis 987,855 EE” a Cocca a lk ak we's 
Amgust ..... WEG Ree Tere 9 Sse estes: | 
September .. 956,363 936,494 ........ Se. ‘edwin’ 
October .... 829,215 971,447  ........ EG ln cea 
November .. 553,067 962,384 ........ BE “exc ale 
December .. 406,730 1,019,841  ........ eee ee 


Deducting from the total monthly production the out- 
put of the steel companies we reach the following series 
of figures, which represent closely the make of the mer- 
chant furnaces. Taking into account the fluctuations in 
the stocks, we arrive at the apparent consumption from 
month to month: 


Statistics of Merchant Furnaces.—Gross Tons. 


Stock. 
— Decline. Apparent 

1904. Production. + Increase. consumption. 
VAMNUATY 2. ccccccsccvcces 420,657 — 21,615 442,272 
Webruary ....ccccsccccees 452.151 — 45,722 497,873 
BE Gbse sa 0.6-5-02.0Re.5nee 538,005 — 71,364 609,369 
BE nk Saates sia cececces 587,081 — 13,688 600,769 
BE ance vécawacenercacs 609,461 + 101,433 508,028 
PS Se ee ee ee 506,917 + 75,104 431,813 
DURE ace hv vehi sc tessiowes 515,927 + 49,960 465,967 
BROURE coc ssces dinate a coves S28 — 39,743 464,918 
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September - 73,883 495.23 
October — 26,656 510,479 
November : SP arardes — 70,198 594,419 
BIOCCUMIOT ccc cciceccece . 596.400 55.760 652,200 
Totals. . a Se 6.273.338 
1905. 
January .. eee 652,805 26,594 679,399 
February ; ‘ teed 569 406 25,694 595,100 
March .. : ews TO04.000 31,489 735.498 
ere ae 699.331 L 17,392 681,939 
ee <+teeenudn re + 63,105 619,967 
Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
June May. =~ 
Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York: 
Buffalo ... eae ane 10 19,196 10 19,979 
Other New York 11 $ 3.692 $ 3.909 
New Jersey........ 8 6 6,879 6 7,111 
Spiegel ..... Seat 1 192 1 208 
ennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley aan 18 11.862 18 12,481 
Spiegel oa 2 321 2 111 
Schuylkill Valley...13 10 10,209 109 10,147 
Low. Susquehanna..10 5 7.166 5 6.785 
Lebanon Valley 11 10 7.661 10 6,363 
EE aemad 1 1 332 0 0 
Pittsburgh dist.....39 39 109.162 29 115.500 
Spiegel ae. 3 3 2 646 3 
Shenango Valley on 19 39,153 19 
West. Penn 24 18 24.257 18 
Marviand one 5 8 5.849 3 
Wheeling dist..... 13 10 22.628 11 
Ohio 
Mahoning Valley 16 13 28 490 15 82.565 
Central and North 
ern and Mith....18 15 31,198 17 32,775 
Hocking Valley. . 2 1 350 0 0 
Hanging Roct 1 9 6.998 9 7.324 
Illinois .... wad 21 19 41.576 18 36.350 
ae ion 1 1.378 1 1,300 
Minnesota ; 7. 0 0 1 1,197 
Wisconsin ...... A 5 5,632 5 5.660 
Missouri ae ee 1 1 900 1 933 
Colorado .... ance 4 3 6.500 3 6.810 
Spiegel . 1 0 i) 0 0 
The South: 
Virginia . aaa 11 8,226 11 8,328 
Kentucky ........+ & 2 1,314 2 1,254 
Alabama 5 26 9,828 °7 31. 752 
Tennessee . ; 16 14 7,410 14 7 847 
Georgia ... ew, 1 977 1 943 
North Carolina 1 0 0 0 0 
Totals...... ecw 280 441,992 284 452.031 


For a series of months the active anthracite and coke 
furnace capacity fluctuated as follows in gross tons: 











Coke Coke 
capacity capacity 
per week per week. 

Tune 1, 1905 $41,992 September 1.. cco ce 00,197 
May 1 + 152.031 August 1... : 53.681 
RE ae «e's 439 564 thas éna dane ws , 384,825 
Maven }....... ...- 403 157 DD. widwis vate) ee 
February 1..........405.792 BE Ree ccactwes weent 373,496 
January 1.... 377.879 lL ere 
December 7.846 March 1.............347.424 
November 334,249 February 1..........335.339 
October 1. 519.249 January 1, 1903.....: 346,073 
September AT December 1, 1902... .336,617 
August 1..... 5.092 November 1.........- 330,110 
es Botcannew< coe Ba aOl Oetetet. Dicioweesctenea 837 
TS lee oa ah gnats 226.197 September 1..........328.243 
PE Seinen vedees 268,244 MEE Bosc ense amas 328,745 
SS eee . BBT.Q57 Tuly 1. INT 
I NN én caverns aes 4 8 751 i Raa cwacue as ‘ eat 
February 1.... 3 692 May i.. ide cae 337,62 7 
January 1. 1904.....185,.636 BE Sols ka dc caacenees 331. 140 
December 1. 1903....244.156 March 1.........---- 316 029 
November 1..........273.715 Pebewuary 1... <aseceed t25 440 
October 1............3853.142 January 1, 1902... ..291,992 


During May there were blown in one Lebanon in the 
Lebanon Valley, Bessie in the Hocking Valley, one 
Calumet and one North Works furnace in the Chicago dis- 
trict. and La Follette and one Rockwood in Tennessee. 
There were blown out during the month one of the Na- 
tional Tube Company’s furnaces in the Wheeling district, 
Newburgh in the Cleveland district, Mary and Niles in 
the Mahoning Valley, one Ensley in Alabama for re- 
modeling, and one Dayton and Johnson City in Ten- 
nessee. Zenith is out. Cleveland Furnace is to blow in 

again at an early date. 
Stocks, 


Believing that a classification of the merchant stocks 
by general geographical conditions would aid in a correct 
appreciation of the situation, we have arranged them in 
three groups. The stocks, of course, do not include the 
holdings of the steel companies. 


Merchant Furnace Stocks. 
Feb. 1. Mareh1. Aprill. May 1. June 1. 


SN. ste oe aban 85,054 79,996 68,912 70.740 76,242 
Central and North- i if 
west ..... ..156,455 135,861 116,967 115,791 148,237 
OE os de ie ys een 124.931 134,889 133,378 150,118 175.275 
Totals.......376,440 350,746 319,257 336,649 399,754 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Tron and Steel. 
No. 2 Furnace of the ©. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birds- 
boro, Pa., which has been idle for several years, was placed 
in operation a few days ago. 


La Follette Furnace of the La Follette Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, La Follette, Tenn., was blown in May 25. 


Lebanon Furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Leba- 
non, Pa., was biown in May 29. 


Mabel Furnace has been delivered to the Shenango Furnace 
Company, Sharpsville, Pa., and will hereafter be called Shenango 
Furnace No. 4. 

New York Furnace of Muller, Wagoner, Fieser & Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was blown in May 30. 

Mary Furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, has been blown out for relining. 


Graham Furnace, Graham, Va., will probably be blown in 
within the next 90 days. 

The stockholders of the Central Iron & Steel Company, Har- 
risburg, Pa., will meet on July 20 to vote on the question of 
placing a bond issue and not on any proposed increase of in- 
debtedness, as mentioned here a few weeks ago. As a matter 
of fact the company has no indebtedness. The proceeds of the 
bond issue will be used in the further extension and enlargement 
of its works. 


The Atlanta Steel Hoop Company, Atlanta, Ga., intends to 
erect a small steel plant and rod mill. 


The United Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Marietta, Ohio, has 
been taken over by a syndicate of Ohio capitalists and will be 
reorganized under the laws of that State. Its four tin and steel 
mills and other properties which have been closed will be re- 
opened. W. S. Ravenscroft, Ridgeway, Pa., heads the new 
company. 

The month of May was a remarkable one for production of 
pig iron at the Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, an average of 1150 tons having been made. This is a 
large production for the plant. The open hearth steel produc- 
tion for May was also very heavy. The company has started 
its No. 3 furnace, the largest of its stacks at Lebanon. 


The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., has authorized an increase of $150,000 in common stock, to 
be used for extensions to the plant, particularly the blooming 
mill. 


The Bessie Ferro Silicon Company of Columbus, Ohio, blew 
in its Bessie Furnace May 31. 


It is expected that the Cleveland Furnace, which blew out 
May 5, will blow in again on the 10th inst. 


General Machinery. 


The Canedy-Otto Mfg. Company, Chicago Heights, Ill., maker 
of blowers, forges, drills, &c., has just completed a one-story 50 x 
112 foot addition to its plant. This addition will be used for 
offices, shipping room and paint room. Its foundry also has been 
extended. 


The new plant of the Warwood Tool Company, at Warwood, 
three miles above Wheeling, W. Va., has been completed and put 
in operation. The main building is a steel structure 65 x 360 
feet and has modern equipment for the manufacture of track 
tools and agricultural implements. Motive power is furnished 
by Westinghouse gas engines, belt driven from generators. B. 
W. Peterson is president and John A. Moore secretary and treas- 
urer. 


The Novelty Engineering Association, Fitchburg, Mass., is a 
new Massachusetts corporation, organized to manufacture pat- 
ented novelties, tools and machinery. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Sylvester M. Nathan; treasurer, A. M. Remington; clerk, 
Harry M. Brooks, all of Fitchburg. The capital stock is $5000. 
The shop will be located at 258 Main street. The company is 
not at present in need of new machinery. 


The scythe forge shop and grinding shop of the North Wayne 
Tool Company, North Wayne, Maine, were destroyed by fire 
May 24, with a loss of about $12,000. The remainder of the 
plant, including the sheet steel goods factory, was not damaged. 
The company has no intention of removing its plant to a new 
location, as stated in the press dispatches, such a move not even 
being considered. The office of the company is at Hallowell, 
Maine. 


The Manitoba Iron Works Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
is making improvements to its present building and erecting 
a new foundry which will double its output. All the machinery 
necessary has been purchased, including one crane, one punch, 
a National boring, upsetting and heading machine, one double 
bolt cutter, three lathes, and pattern shop machinery. 


A full equipment for a fence factory, including weaving 
machines, electric motors, &c., will be required by the Iowa 
Fence & Wire Works, Carroll, Iowa, for equipping its new plant. 


The Gem Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently sold 


its boiler tube cleaner interests to the Bagonda Mfg. Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, which will continue their manufacture along 
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with its own lines. The Gem Mfg. Company will devote all its 
energies to its oiler and flexible shaft trade. 


The Homestake Mining Company has adopted pneumatic 
haulage for its gold mines at Lead, 8. D., and has just placed 
an order with the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, New York, 
for a large duplex four-stage Corliss air compressor to supply 
the power. This question of haulage has only been decided 
after thorough and complete tests extending over a period of 
more than a year. One air locomotive was in service during 
that time, getting its power from an Ingersoll-Sergeant three- 
stage air compressor. The success of the locomotive and com- 
pressor has been demonstrated. Fourteen pneumatic loco- 
motives are now to be installed to supersede the present mule 
service. The compressor to supply air at 1000 pounds pressure 
for this service will be the largest high pressure compressor in 
the world and nearly a duplicate of the high pressure machine 
which operates the pneumatic haulage system at the mines of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 


Practically all the machinery in the new machine shops of 
the Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Company, at McKee’s Rocks, Pittsburgh, 
has been installed and within a short time the new shops will 
be in active operation. The main building of the works is 120 x 
150 feet and is built entirely of concrete. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently re- 
ceived an important order for mechanical draft installation from 
Demerara, British Guiana. The outfit consists of duplicate 
fans which will handle 30,000 cubic feet of air each per minute. 
Among other foreign orders lately received by the company is one 
for blowers from the Japanese Government and for several down 
draft forge shop outfits for European countries. 


The Baltimore Bridge Company, Baltimore, Md., will con- 
struct a boiler shop, 90 x 200 feet, which will be erected for 
lease to the Thomas C. Bassher Company, boiler maker. The 
center of the building will be 50 feet wide, served by a 15-ton 
electric traveling crane, and there will be a tower 60 feet high 
at one end over the hydraulic riveter, which will also be served 
by a 15-ton crane. 


The Sterling Leather Works, Newark, N. J., is in the mar- 
ket for belt knife splitting machines, also a glazing and peb- 
bling and possibly a shaving machine. The company has re- 
cently purchased considerable leather working machinery, boil- 
ers, engines, shafting, &c. 


The Pratt Chuck Company, Frankfort, N. Y., has already 
purchased quite a quantity of new machinery for equipping the 
new addition to its plant and expects to purchase some more 
in the near future. 


The Reading Railroad has awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of its machine shop at Reading, Pa. The building 
will be 192 x 400 feet and will be built to the north of the 
present structure, which is 750 feet long. The shop will be 
equipped with several heavy electric traveling cranes. 


The Security Trust & Safe Deposit Company, Wilmington, 
Del., receiver of the Johnson Forge Company, will sell the plant 
some time next month. The plant is in South Wilmington and 
is considered to be worth about $100,000. 


The plant of the Lewiston Machine Company at Lewiston, 
Maine, will be sold at auction about June 9. The plant con- 
sists of a number of brick buildings, which are well equipped 
with machinery. 


The Hathorn Foundry & Machine Company, Grinnell, Iowa, 
has been considering the removal of its plant to Des Moines, 
but nothing definite is decided. “The company expects shortly 
to buy a second-hand lathe, short bed, about 30-inch swing. 

Bigelow & Davis, dealers in pipe and oil well supplies, with 
headquarters at Findlay, Ohio, and branches in the principal 
oil regions, are installing new pipe machines and other machin- 
ery at their Findlay shops. This firm recently bought and dis- 
mantled the plants of the defunct Ohio Rolling Mill Company. 
The 18-inch mill was shipped to Lorain, Ohio, and the 10-inch 
to Fort Worth, Texas. The new machine shops now being in- 
stalled are on the site of the old rolling mill and occupy a por- 
tion of the old buildings. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Western Pennsylvania Electric Power Company, with 
a capital of $10,000, has applied for a charter, The company 
proposes to build power plants for lighting and manufacturing 
purposes in Mercer, Lawrence, Butler and Beaver counties, Pa. 
The headquarters will be in Pittsburgh and it may be addressed 
care of Edwin L. Allen, Sewickley, Pa. 


The Grand Rapids-Muskegon Water Power Electric Com- 
pany, with principal offices at Muskegon, Mich., will build a 
new dam, 38 feet deep, and power house near Big Rapids, 
Mich., to furnish electric light and power to the cities of Mus- 
kegon, Grand Rapids and Big Rapids. Wm. G. Fargo, Jackson, 
is chief engineer of the enterprise. 


The People’s Light, Heat & Power Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, has contracted to purchase four 450 horse-power boilers 
from the Heine Safety Boiler Company; four 250-kw. gen- 
erators, direct connected to vertical compound engines, and one 
18-panel switchboard, from the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and a radial brick stack of M. W. Kellogg 
& Co., New York. This equipment is to be installed in a new 
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power house, 66 x 165 feet and one story in hight. Space has 
been provided for increasing the capacity of the plant 3000 kw. 
The plant is to be completed and in operation by October 1. 

The City Clerk of Alma, Neb., will receive bids until June 
22 for the installation of a complete electric light plant and 
water works system. There will be required one 10-inch tubu- 
lar boiler, two 60-inch by 14-foot return tube tubular boilers, 
one 150 horse-power heater, one 60 horsc power high speed en- 
gine, one 40-kw. generator, oné simple duplex steam fire pump, 
one boiler feed pump and one deep well power pump. 

The Windsor & Tecumseh Electric Railway is to be equipped 
with 300-kw. 3300-volt Westinghouse single phase engine type 
generators, direct coupled to Robbe-Armstrong engines, and its 
car equipments are to consist of two 50 horse-power Westing- 
house single phase motors each. As this is the first single 
phase road in Canada its developments will be watched with 
considerable interest. One of the advantages of this equip- 
ment for short interurban roads is the elimination of feeders, 
substations and raising transformers. The generator voltage is 
fed directly to the car through the trolley wire, and stepdown 
transformers are carried by each car, The Chatham, Wallace- 
burg & Lake Erie Railway Company, which is building a new 
line of electric railway from Chatham to Wallaceburg, Ontario, 
a distance of about 20 miles, has placed an order for four double 
equipments and one quadruple equipment of No, 101 railway 
motors with the Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, and 
the Hamilton Cataract Power, Light & Traction Company, which 
is making extensive additions to its power plant at De Cew 
Falls, has ordered two 6400-kw. three-phase 2400-volt gen- 
erators, with motor driven exciters and switchboard apparatus, 


and four 3200-kw. oil insulated water cooled raising trans- 
formers. 


G. N. Henson, Chattanooga, Tenn., is in the market for an 
open feed water heater to take care of 150 horse-power hori- 
zontal tubular boilers, and one smal! oil filter. 


Very little of the machinery of the Annett Mfg. Company, 
East Jaffrey, N. H., was destroyed by the boiler explosion which 
recently took place in its factory. The company is now in the 
market, however, for a 75 or 80 horse-power horizontal tubular 
boiler. 


Foundries. 


The Arnold & Pierce Foundry, on Hammond street, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is to be reopened for business after several years of 
idleness. A general foundry business will be carried on. The 


gentlemen interested are Alexander Hall, Alexander Rankin and 
Peter Hargreaves. 


The Capital Iron Works, Topeka, Kan., is building a new 


addition to its plant. A new cupola will probably be installed 
within a short time. 


The Chalmers-Williams Company has taken possession of 
the United States Foundry & Supply Company's building at 
Chicago Heights, Ill. The plant will be enlarged and devoted 
to the manufacture of railway and mining supplies. 


Carroll Brothers, iron founders and machinists, Houghton, 
Mich., have planned to install a large steel foundry during the 
coming summer, to be operated in connection with their plant. 
The foundry will be the only steel foundry nearer than Mil- 
waukee to the copper range of Michigan, and it will cost in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 


Fires. 


A recent fire did about $7000 damage to the machine shop 
of Tuxal & Painter, Chattanooga, Tenn. It is understood that 
a good part of the machinery was destroyed. 


The Pitre Marquette Railroad Company's machine shops at 
Muskegon, Mich., were almost destroyed by fire last week, the 
loss being estimated at abont $80,000. 


The Beacon Garage, Brimmer street, Boston, Mass., was de- 
stroyed by fire May 30, together with 35 automobiles of various 
makes. The total loss was $175,000. 


The New England Enameling Company, Middletown, Conn., 
suffered a loss of $5000 by fire June 4, the damage being confined 
to the retinning and galvanizing departments. 


Hardware. 


The Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., on ac- 
count of the large inerease in business, ‘inds it necessary to en- 
large its plant. Preparations are accordingly being made for an 
addition of about 40 x 100 feet. 


The Schacht Mfg. Company, manufacturer of piano hardware 
and hardware specialties, Chicago, which has been conducting 
business for some time, has incorporated for $10,000. The com- 
pany recently enlarged its plant with a foundry addition. 


‘The American Box Ball Company, Indianapolis, Ind., of which 
J. J. Holeomb igs vice-president, is building a two-story factory, 
60 x 180, on a 2-acre tract of ground adjoining the Belt railway, 
five blocks east of Shelby street. The second floor of the build- 
ing will be occupied by the J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Company, manu- 
facturer of brushes. Sullivan, Ind., that enterprise being re- 
moved to Indianapoiis when the structure is completed. It has 
not been decided yet what kind of power will be used, both elec- 
tric motors and a large gasoline engine being figured on. The 
brush business will not use much new machinery, but more or 
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less wood working equipment will be required in the box ball 
factory. Box ball is a game devised and patented by the Amer- 
ican Box Ball Company, using much the same materials as ten 
pins. The Holcomb Company makes many and various kinds of 
brushes, something like 500 different kinds being credited to its 
output. 

The Keyser Mfg. Company, manufacturer of refrigerators, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will erect a new power plant, 30 x 60 feet; 
a new Standard dry kiln, 20 x 110 feet, and a five-story brick 
warehouse, 60 x 120 feet. The plant, which has had a capacity 
heretofore of 75 refrigerators a day, will be doubled by this ex- 
tension. The power units have been contracted for, there being 
a 14 x 36 Hardie-Tynes Corliss engine and two 150 horse-power 
boilers, which will be furnished by the Walsh & Weidner Com- 
pany of Chattanooga. 

Bids will be received at the office of the Fire Marshal, City 
Hall, “hicago, until June 9 for furnishing 15,000 feet of seam- 
less, rubber lined, 24-inch cotton hose, with or without coup- 
lings, and for 1000 feet of 1-inch four-ply rubber hose without 
couplings. 

The Cincinnati Vin & Japan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
sold the property on which it is now located for $85,000. Mr. 
Bell, secretary of the company, owns property in other parts of 
the city, from which a selection will doubtless be made for a new 
factory site, though nothing is to be done in that direction for 
@ year or more, as the terms of the contract require that the 
company shall continue to occupy the property just sold for that 
length of time 


The Shanafelt Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated. sneceeding the business of the Canton Fillet Company. 
Tt will add to its line pattern shop and foundry supplies. ‘The 
mabagement remains unchanged. 


Ely Bros., Westfield, Mass.. have established a shop at Gran- 
ville, Mass., for the manufacture of hammer handles, hockey 
sticks, baseball bats, &c. 


The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company of North Chicago, 
lll., will considerably enlarge its plant within the next few 
months. ‘The plans ca!l for improvements to the foundry, the 
installation of a modern japanning room, the remodeling of the 
present warehouse and shipping room and a large addition to the 
office building. 


The Hardy Itnggy Company, organized at Paducah, Ky., with 
a capital stock of $59,000, will occupy a building on the corner 
of Ninth and Harrison streets and will erect additional buildings 
sufficient for a 5000 job capacity, though the company will only 
undertake to make some 2000 vehicles the first year. No pur- 
chases of machinery have yet been made, though the plant will 
be modernly equipped and electric power will be used. The com- 
pany will commence erecting the buildings about July 1 and 
hopes to be ready to turn out vehicles about the first of October. 
The officers and directors of the company are: President, J. V. 
Hardy, assistant manager of the Kingman St. Louis Implement 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; vice-president, Alexander Kulp, presi- 
dent of the Paducah Saddle Company; secretary and treasurer, 
W. T. Hardy, secretary of the Queen City Implement Company, 
Cincinnati. Ohio: T. H. Belle, also with the Queen City company, 
and Geo. S. Hardy, Union City, Tenn. 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn., is 
adding a story to one of its factory buildings. 


Miscellaneous. 


H. Bilenberger & Co., Chicago, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of the new factory for the Kennicott 
Water Softener Company, at Chicago Heights, III. 


The Department of Public Works of the city of Chicago will 
receive bids until June 15 on ten 36-inch gate valves. 


The Eaton. Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of brass and iron goods for steam, water, oil and 
gas, is to erect a brick addition to its Main street shops, to be 
36 x 42 feet. 


The Middletown Gas Company, Middletown, Conn., is to re- 
place its present holder with a telescopic holder of 64,500 cubic 
feet capacity. 


The Concord Lumber Company, Concord, N. H., is to erect a 
new mill in that city. Much of the machinery has already been 
ordered. 7 

The Scott National Radiator Company, Marion, Ind., which 
is contemplating the establishment of a factory, has received pro- 
posals from Williamsport, Pa., and Chicago, as well as several 
Indiana cities. It is probable that the company will finally de- 
cide to erect its plant in Marion. 


The Mercantile Mfg. Company, 257 William street, New York, 
which was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 
to place a new har typewriter on the market, will not build a 
plant for manufacturing its output, but is now looking for a 
manufacturer with whom to contract for the work. 


The International Acheson Graphite Company is about to 
break ground on the Canadian side at Niagara Falls for a new 
factory, in order that its Canadian patents may be protected 
and also that it may meet the Canadian demand for its goods. 
W. H. Arison will be manager of the Canadian branch. It is 
also reported that a company that will use the company’s prod- 
uct is likely to locate a factory on the Canadian side. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 
New York, June 7, 1905. 

The most important change in stock prices during the 
week has been in American Steel Foundries, whose stock 
has been adversely affected by rumors that the expected 
declaration of dividend on the preferred will be postponed 
indefinitely. The preferred stock, which had sold at 5214 
on Saturday, declined to 43 on Tuesday, from which there 
was a partial recovery to 44%. The common declined to 
11. Other stock have shown comparatively slight fluctua- 
tions. In most instances only $1 covered the range between 
highest and lowest prices during the week. On United 
States Steel common the extreme range of prices during the 
week was from 251% to 27%, and on the preferred from 91 
to 94. Last transactions on active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. 
to-day were made at the following prices: Can common 11. 
preferred 665%; Car & Foundry common 3314, preferred 98; 
Tocomotive common 46%, preferred 111; Colorado Fuel 
40%, ; Steel Foundries common 11, preferred 45%4; Pressed 
Steel common 3714, preferred 91144; Railway Spring com- 
mon 31%, preferred 94%; Republic common 16%, preferred 
78; Sloss-Sheffield common 72%, preferred 115: Tennessee 
Coal 75% ; United States Steel common 26%, preferred 935%. 
new 5’s 93. 

A special meeting of stockholders of the National Lead 
Company, New York, has been called for June 26, to act on 
a proposition to increase the preferred stock from $15,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 and the common stock in like amount. 
In a circular to the stockholders President L. A. Cole says 
that the object of the increase is for improvements and for 
“purchasing outright certain desirable businesses and prop- 
erties,” the latter expression being understood to refer to 
the pending merger. of the United Lead Company with the 
National Lead. 


The report of the Columbus & Hocking Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, for the year ending March 31, 1905, 
shows a deficit of $39,500 against a surplus of $72,968 for 
the preceaing year. 

Dividends.—National Enameling & Stamping Company 
has declared quarterly dividends of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred and 14 per cent. on the common stock, both payable 
July 1. 

International Silver Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
July 1. 

Oo 


The Schoen Pressed Steel Company, Pittsburgh, which 
formed the basis for the organization of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, is to be dissolved June 24 unless there is 


some objection. The Schoen Pressed Steel Company held 
the various patents of the Schoen inventions. mainly 
those concerned in the process for pressing steel plates 
into shapes for the superstructure and bed of the steel 
cars of to-day. The idea has since been developed fur- 
ther and is a part of every steel car made. The organiza- 
tion of the Pressed Stee] Car Company subsequently was 
followed by its taking over of all of the patents, and the 
functions and purposes of the first corporation were 
ended. The dissolution of the company is largely a mat- 
ter of form and has no effect on the patents or rights now 
held by the larger corporation. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that 
it will soon put on an 18-hour train between New York 
and Chicago. It is intimated that the New York Central 
Railroad, which now has a 20-hour train to Chicago, 
_known as the Twentieth Century Limited, will lessen 
its time to equal that of the proposed Pennsylvania 
train. The first 20-hour train between the two cities 
was run by the New York Central during the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893. It was taken off at the close of 
the Fair. The improvements made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in recent years in straightening curves and 
eliminating or reducing grades have cut down its New 
York-Chicago mileage from 912 to 897, by the use of the 
Trenton cut off, avoiding Philadelphia. The schedule 
of the 18-hour trains will average 49.8 miles. 
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The English Trades Disputes Bill Killed. 


It is a matter of congratulation on the part of those 
who would resent the passage of class legislation in labor 
matters that the English Trades Disputes bill has been 
so amended that it is no longer considered seriously even 
by its own advocates. This measure, which has been 
given careful consideration by the English Parliament, 
was the subject of editorial discussion in The Iron Age 
of April 13. Briefly told, the bill as originally submitted 
by the labor interests of Great Britain aimed to exempt 
labor unions from the common law of nuisance, from the 
common law of conspiracy and from the liability of 
action to which every other person in the United Kingdom 
is exposed. 

The death blow to the measure was an amendment 
passed by the Grand Committee on Law giving to the 
complainant—that is, the employer—the right to request 
the picket to move away, providing he was an annoyance, 
and if he refused to do so, and if the persuasion of a con- 
stable had no effect, then he might be summarily dealt 
with according to law. The labor members made a 
strong effort to procure the exclusion of the amendment 
when the bill came before the Committee on Law of the 
House of Commons, and when their motion was lost re- 
tired from the room. Their reason for such action, which 
was virtually the abandonment of the fight, was that the 
word “annoyance” is capable of such a wide definition 
and application that any harmless act could be construed 
to fall within its meaning. The excellence of the motive 
that actuated the passage of this amendment cannot be 
impugned, but there is truth in the assertion that no law 
governing the relations of employer and employee should 
be ambiguous in its meaning. There should be the least 
possible opportunity for trouble making quibble. In the 
particular instance of the Trades Disputes bill the solu- 
tion of the whole question is the death of the bill in its 
entirety, to keep the labor union in the same general 
class as the rest of the community, with no exclusive 
privileges of exemption from the laws, and at the same 
time with no laws discriminating against the union any 
more than against the employer. The London Engineer- 
ing states that there is a chance of the issue of this bill 
coming before the voters at the next general election in 
the hope of changing the complexion of Parliament to an 
extent to make possible the passage of the act. 


———__-—_ -—»4-e___—__ 


One of the latest turbiné propelled steam yachts is 
the twin screw Narcissus, which is now undergoing com- 
pletion at the works of the Fairfield Shipbuilding & En- 
gineering Company (England). It is 245 feet long, with 
27 feet 6 inches beam and 16 feet 3 inches depth, having 
a tonnage of 782. The propelling machinery consists of 
a high pressure Parsons turbine on the port side and a 
low pressure turbine on the starboard side, exhausting 
into one condenser. A reversing turbine is fitted on 
each shaft. The two boilers are of the familiar cylindri- 
cal Scotch type, and will be operated at a pressure of 
180 pounds per square inch. The vessel is lighted 
throughout by electricity and is heated by a specially 
designed hot water system as well as by open fires in the 
main apartments. 


A desirable form of bridge floor, from the stand- 
point of deadening the sound of trains passing 
over it when used in cities, was described before the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. The floor 
was covered first with %-inch plates, upon which 12 
inches of granulated cinder, obtained from blast fur- 
naces, was laid. The tracks were laid in the usual man- 
ner upon these cinders. The result proved to. be a very 
smooth running track, easily kept in repair, and of ma- 
terial help in preventing damage from wrecks and de- 
railments. The cinders weigh, loose, about 15 pounds 
per cubic feet, but they are packed to about 35 pounds 
before the rails are laid. This form of bridge floor is 
known as a “cushion” floor. 
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The Iron ana Metal Trades 











The week has been a very uneventful one in nearly all 
directions. What is almost a deadlock between buyers 
and sellers of Pig Iron continues, the only fair degree 
of activity being in the Chicago district. Virginia fur- 
naces have sold there and in St. Louis Basic Pig to the 
extent of about 7000 tons, and inquiry for this class of 
Iron is cropping up in other directions. 

The Birmingham market is weaker, in spite of the 
fact that there is some uneasiness over the possibility of 
trouble with the coal miners. The absence of a demand 
for Pig Iron by the large Steel companies is causing pres- 
sure upon the market on the part of merchant furnaces 
which usually supply them and which are now accumu- 
lating metal. 

The market for Steel is easier, and some of the in- 
terests which have had little to offer in the past are now 
hunting for business. 

A moderate amount of additional tonnage has come 
up in Plates and Shapes. Among the larger orders placed 
is one lot of 10,000 tons for a large industrial plant in 
Milwaukee. 

In the lighter lines the shading of prices continues 
and is becoming more general. Black Sheets have sold 
below 2.25c. for No. 28, and some business in Iron Bars 
has been secured only by concessions. In the Wire trade 
there has been a slight improvement in some quarters. 

Export sales are being more actively pushed in all 
directions and special efforts are being made to market 
more highly finished material. Thus quite a considerable 
business in Sheets for export has been done lately. 

Our blast furnace statistics show that production for 
May, a month of 31 days, was 1,967,586 tons, or the largest 
on record, that being the result of the impetus of the 
enormous capacity with which we entered the month. 
The productive capacity, however, fell off during the 
month from 452,031 tons on May 1 to 441,992 tons on 
June 1. It is well known that during the last week addi- 
tional furnaces have stopped work. 

On the other hand, stocks in the hands of the mer- 
chant furnaces have increased by 63,000 tons. It should 
be noted that this increase does not apply to the whole 
product of the country, but to the merchant furnaces 
only, whose production in May was 680,072 tons. On 
the face of the returns it looks as though general con- 
sumption of Pig Iron had declined during May. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that consumers are forcing 
the producers to bear the burden and are drawing down 


their own reserves to the lowest point. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


: June7, May31, May10, June8, 
PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 


ee. ee ee $17.00 $17.00 $17.50 $14.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 
CT chant de cad hea 14.75 


15.25 15.75 11.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local. Vhicago 17.60 17.25 17.25 13.50 
sessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 15.85 15.85 16.10 12.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.50 15.50 15.50 12.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.00 


: 


BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 26.00 26.00 27.00 

Steel Billets, Philadelphia 


ieicae 26.50 26.50 28.00 24.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago 


waded deen 28.00 28.00 28.00 24.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh...... -. 834.00 34.00 34.00 29.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 

OLD MATERIAL: 


QO. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 12.00 13.00 13.00 9.50 
©. Steel Rails, Philadelphia. ... 145.00 15.75 16.75 11.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chieago......... 17.00 18.00 18.50 14.50 
©. Iron Rails, Philadelphia. .... 19.00 20.00 22.50 14.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 4.25 14.25 15.00 11.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 15.00 15.50 16.00 12.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 14.50 14.25 15.00 11.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 12.06 12.00 12.50 9.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined [ron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.63% 1.63% 1.73% 1.48% 
Common Iron Pars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.30 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.35 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.49% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.35 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.74144 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater......... 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
BE, FUSGEO,. «<oc ceedioies 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.40 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.40 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.05 
Parb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgch.... 1.80 1.8) 1.80 1.90 
Cut Nails, Mill 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 
METALS: 

Copper, New York........ -- 15.00 15.00 15.00 12.75 
wmeereer, Bt, LOW . <i. ccccccese 5.05 5.10 5.45 4.60 
ROG, NOW TOURS oc ciccscduens 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.25 
Lead, St. Louis 5 


Aewdoen ade ceeme 5-40 4.40 4.47% 4.12% 


PE DOWUN odc.cw se nacnc wane 29.95 39.05 29.90 26.70 


Antimony, Hallett, New York... 10.2% 9.25 8.75 7.25 
Nickel, New York...... aula 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.74 3.74 3.74 3.64 


—~+-o—____ 


Chicago. 


FIsHEeR Buriprne, June 7, 1905. 

Aside from the strength in Plates and Structural Steel 
the market is a weak one for the present. Sheets, Pipe, Lron 
Bars, Wire Products, Nuts, Bolts and Iron and Steel com- 
modities generally are demoralized in price by the weaken- 
ing of raw materials and Ly the quantities of resale mate- 
rials offered. Pig Iron is 25c. lower for local Northern 
products, about 50c. lower from Ohio furnaces, and there 
might be ample excuse for quoting Southern Irons also 25c. 
lower. Scrap has met with both gains and losses, losses pre- 
dominating. Buying is very light in all lines, but there is 
great underlying strength to even the weakest of the prod- 
ucts, and the sentiment is gaining ground that when the buy- 
ing movement for the second half, which cannot be much 
longer delayed, sets in prices will advance sharply and mills 
will again be taxed to their utmost to meet the wishes of the 
consuming industries. 


Pig Iron.—There is a very slight ripple on the hitherto 
dead surface of the Pig Iron market and orders are begin- 
ning to come in by mail and wire in 1000 and 2000 ton lots, 
one selling firm having closed about 8000 tons during the 
week under review and others getting a fair pick up busi- 
ness. Whether this is the beginning of the long hoped for 
buying movement or not it is too early to say. Fears that 
were entertained some weeks ago that there might be serious 
overproduction are being allayed by reports that one furnace 
after another is going out of blast for repairs. In this 
way the physical condition of the furnaces seems to .have 
taken care automatically of the supply of Iron. An un- 
usually large number of furnaces have been able to stay in 
operation an unusually great length of time while Iron was 
in active demand, and now that the slowing up time has 
come and tension is being withdrawn furnaces are being 
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permitted to operate normally or are being closed for re- 
lining and repairs. A disturbing factor in the Pig Iron 
market is the offering of Warrant Iron at prices ruling 
about 50c. a ton lower than the current quotations. Three 
thousand tons of No. 2 Warrant Iron are being offered at 
$14, Columbus, Ohio. A local Wire plant has been negotiat- 
ing in Ohio for the purchase of a round tonnage of Basic 
Iron. It is understood, though it cannot be definitely stated, 
that only a small portion of this tonnage has as yet been 
placed, or sufficient to cover nearby requirements, while 
the buyer is holding off for lower prices, having set his 
mark at $12, Birmingham, basis. While we quote Southern 
Foundry Irons on the basis of $13, Birmingham, the open 
price of practically all the Alabama furnaces, there is no 
doubt that a firm offer of $12.75 would find many takers 
among Southern furnaces. It must be said, however, that 
the largest producers still refuse to take business at less 
than $13 basis. Ohio Irons are a good deal weaker, due 
doubtless to the fact that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion failed to take the tonnage of Bessemer which Valley 
furnaces had accumulated for it. Local Northern furnaces 
have openly receded to $17, Chicago, basis, or, more properly 
speaking, $16.75 at the furnace, and this price is still a 
little too far above Southern Foundry Irons to induce any 
considerable tonnage of orders from foundry interests. We 
quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal...........06. $17.50 to o0e8 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1......ccccceesees 

Wertnern Cabs POGRECY, NO. B..cccvcvesssures 1700 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........-seeese08 16.50 
eS AP ee ee ee 18.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.........eececee8 17.80 
Obie Berens Betbemera, No. &. ..ccsoccsizcrces 17.30 
Southern Silvery, 4 to 6 per cent. Silicon 17.65 to 18.65 
Or Se See, 2. ow ts sion ee eeten 17.15 to 17.40 
Southern Coke, a Vb sos bead esas Cee 16.65 to 16.90 
ee eS ES eS are 16.15 to 16.40 
Southern Coke, Bs Rh iis ane Dias tle Mm 15.90 to 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.15to 17.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.65 to 16.90 
®t 15.65 to 15.90 
Southern Mottled nd eee 15.40 to 15.65 
CN Si ot xew ee osewls 06h bed ee8e 17.00 
rn TOI, «i004 0 c0sn008 0 00b8 EUs oO 17.30 


Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, : % Silicon 19.80 to 20.30 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 7 % Silicon 20.30 to 20.80 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 8 2 Silicon 20.80 to 21.30 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 10 % Silicon 21.80 to 22.30 

SE CS 60 adn ex sincen vceseness bebe’ t 16.65 

Billets.—The situation is a little easier and Open Hearth 
Forging Billets would be offered by a large local independent 
producer in large tonnages on contract at the basis of about 
$27.50 to $28. Meanwhile smaller lots are being sold up to 
$30. Sheet Bars could be bought in this market now at $28 
to $28.50. The local Sheet mill which had contemplated 
buying about 3000 tons and decided not to do so because 
prices were held up to $29.50 has now decided not to buy 
at all. It would have closed at $29 three weeks ago. Besse- 
mer Rolling Billets if they were in demand would be offered 
at $28. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—No Rail tonnages of any 
moment, as far as can be learned, have been placed in this 
market. As is well known, the Illinois Steel Company mill 
is full for the balance of the year. Next to this the advan- 
tageous point for Rail buying for Western roads is the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, because it can lay Rails down 
at Chicago for $1 a ton lake freight, as against $2.85, the rate 
from Pittsburgh. A good current business is coming in for 
Light Rails, but mills are not so full of business but what 
they can make fairly prompt deliveries. Demand for Track 
Supplies is also good. Prices are unchanged, as follows: 
Standard Section Rails, $28 per gross ton at maker’s mill 
in 500-ton lots or greater, plus full freight to destination ; 
Light Section Rails, $24 to $27 per gross ton, according to 
weight and tonnage; Angle Bars, 1.40c. to 1.50c.; Spikes, 
1.75c. to 1.85c., f.o.b. Joliet, in car lots; Track Bolts, 2.40c. 
o 2.50c., base, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. higher 
for Hexagon Nuts. Store prices on Track Supplies range 
from 15c. to 25c. per 100 Ibs. above car lot mill prices. 


Structural Materials.—Paxton & Vierling, Structural 
Iron workers, Omaha, Neb., were awarded the contract for 
the Mercantile Building, being known as the Boston Store, 
erected for J. L. Brondeis & Son of Omaha. About 2400 
tons of Structural Steel and 600 tons of Castings will go 
into this building. No buildings of moment have been placed 
zn Chicago and current business is quiet, though specifica- 
tions are heavy and mills are still many months behind their 
orders. 

Plates.—The situation is as strong as ever, with the 
Illinois Steel Company’s mill full probably to the end of the 
year and Plate mills in general several months behind their 
orders. Official prices are unchanged, as follows: Tank 
quality, %4-inch and heavier, wider than 14 and up to 100 
inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.764%4c.; 3-16 inch, 
1.8614c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%c.; No. 9, 2.01%c.; 
Sheared and Universal Mill Plates, Tank quality, 644 to 14 
inches, inclusive, 10c. below these prices; Flange quality in 
widths up to 100 inches, 1.86%4c., base, for %4-inch and 
heavier, with the same advances for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.86%4c.; Flange quality, 1.964%4c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and 
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heavier up to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 
inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 
2.10¢. to 2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8 up to 
60 inches wide, 2.15c. to 2.25¢.; Flange quality, 25c. extra. 

Sheets.—Strongly contrasting with the firmly in- 
trenched position of the Plate mills is the badly demoralized 
condition of the Sheet interest. It is very difficult to quote 
prices on Sheets for the reason that there seems to be no 
standard of value or recognized differential between gauges. 
It is true that the official prices of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company offer some sort of a guide, but it is 
equally true that they do not at all represent the actual 
market. The heavy reselling being done by buyers holding 
contracts with the leading producer at last autumn’s low 
price is the chief disturbing feature in the market. It is 
also pretty generally known that the producing capacity of 
the mills of the country is about 20 per cent. greater than 
the consumptive demand. In this category every mill is out 
for business and it does not take long for a rumor of a cut 
price to develop into a cut price under such conditions. 
With a threatened strike and a general tie up of Sheet 
mills only three weeks away prices are still weak. Should 
a strike be avoided by a surrender of the mills to the demands 
of the unions it would mean a higher schedule of costs in 
producing Sheets. As against this bull factor the supply of 
Sheet Bars is so rapidly catching up with the demand that 
prices will no doubt fall to the official figures by the dis- 
appearance of premiums. Prices on ordinary lots, carloads 
and larger, f.o.b. Chicago, average about as follows: Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.8644c.; Box Annealed 
Sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.2614c.; do., No. 27, 2.46%4c.; do., 
No. 28, 2.41%4c., with the customary differentials between 
gauges. On the lighter gauges particularly these prices 
are shaded. Store prices are based on a minimum of 2.10c. 
for No. 10 Blue Annealed, 2.55¢c. for Nos. 18 and 20 Box 
Annealed, 2.70c. for No. 27 Box Annealed and 2.80c. for 
No. 28 Box Annealed. Galvanized Sheets are weak, the 
following official prices being shaded from 5c. to 15c., accord- 
ing to size of order: No. 10, 2.51%4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.8644. ; 
No. 27, 3.41%c.; No. 28, 3.614%4c. Some mills ask 5c. 
and 10c. higher. Store prices on Galvanized Sheets are 
demoralized, owing to the effort on the part of local jobbers 
to close out large stocks on hand. Nos. 10, 12 and 14 are 
selling at from 3c. to 3.10c., Nos. 22 and 24 at from 3.15c. to 
3.25c., No. 27 at from 3.50c. to 3.70c. and No. 28 at from 
3.75c. to 3.90c., with intermediate gauges in proportion and 
the usual differentials for widths and lengths. These store 
prices range from 70 and 10 to 75 and 10 off the list. 


Bars.—It develops that only a small portion of the 5000 
to 6000 tons of Bars required by the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Company has thus far been placed, only a few 
hundred tons having been given to Bar Iron interests. Bids 
are in on the balance of the tonnage, but up to the time of 
wiring this report no decision has been reached whether to 
accept the low offers made by Bar Iron mills or to use 
Steel available on an old low-priced contract. The pre- 
ponderance of probability seems to lie rather in the direc- 
tion. of the Steel than of the-Iron, notwithstanding the 
fact that lower than $1.45, half extras, Chicago, was of- 
fered on Iron. Meanwhile the market price of Bar Iron is 
still quite firm on the 1.50c. basis, with some producers 
holding for 1.55c. for ordinary lots. Specifications on Bar 
Steel are coming in quite liberally, a disposition being shown 
by holders of contracts that expire July 1 to specify full con- 
tracts even if it be necessary for them to store much of the 
material for future use. Steel Bars are unchanged at 
1.6614c., base, half extras. Hoops are still quoted at 1.81\4c., 
full extras, Chicago. Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.76%4c., 
half extras, and Hard Steel Angles and Bars at about 10c. 
below the price for Soft Steel. In store prices Steel Bars 
and Bands are being held at a minimum of 1.85c., base, half 
extras; Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.95c., half extras, and 
Soft Steel Hoops, 2.20c., full extras, with 5c. to 10c. higher 
than the minimum prices named for small quantities from 
store. 

Merchant Steel.—Prices on Merchant Steel seem to be 
well maintained, except in the matter of Cold Rolled and 
Cold Drawn Shafting, which is very generally offered at an 
extra 5 per cent. discount below association prices quoted 
below. Specifications on Agricultura) Steel are coming in 
actively, and there is a disposition on the part of consumers 
to take in full tonnages covering all their contracts, which ex- 
pire, as a rule, July 1. The new contracting movement is 
somewhat dilatory. The leading mills have rolling orders on 
their books sufficient to keep their plants busy all summer. 
Current prices are as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.91%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.86%4c.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.7114c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.8614c. ; 
Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.23%4c.; Railway 
Spring, 1.86%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 8c.; special 
grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting, 50 per cent. 
discount in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots in 
base territory. 


Merchant Pipe. —Independent Pipe manufacturers re- 
sent statements made in our market reports that they have 
cut prices and hold rather that they have maintained with 
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considerable success the official schedule of November 1 
based on 78% per cent. discount to jobbers, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, which price they claim has been continuously the 
market since last November, their position being that the 
attempt of the leading producer to advance prices since then 
has been entirely unsuccessful. Meanwhile the leading 
producer insists that it is holding to the 76 per cent., Pitts- 
burgh, consumers’ schedule quoted below and has consis- 
tently refused to take business at less than that figure. As 
a side light on the situation a local consumer states that 
he can buy all the Pipe he requires in single carload lots at 
78% and 5 per cent. discount, f.o.b. Chicago. In a situation 
of this kind a trade report can only chronicle conditions as 
they exist, leaving buyers and sellers to settle actual rela- 
tions on whatever basis they can. It is doubtless true that 
large sales of resold material are to some extent responsi- 
ble for this temporary demoralization of the market, and it 
is also true that mills are not so full of business but that they 
will welcome more. Demand is increasing, and all the trade 
in this city, large and small, expect much better things before 
long. Official discounts for car lots to consumers, which 
must be read in the light of the explanation given above, are 
as follows: Black Steel, 73.85; Galvanized Steel, 63.35; 
Black Iron, 71.85; Galvanized Iron, 61.85, with the custom- 
ary differentials for larger and smaller diameters and for X 
and XX strong. 


Boiler Tubes.—Quite unlike the Pipe situation, the 
Boiler Tube market is undeniably and universally strong, and 
the greatest problem to be faced by buyers is that of mill de- 
livery rather than price. ‘The following discounts on car 
lots, from mill at Chicago, prevail: Base sizes, % to 5 
inches, Steel Tubes, 60.35; Iron, 49.35; Seamless Steel, 
50.85. Larger and smaller diameters take the usual extras 
in price, and less than car lots are quoted at two points less 
discount. We quote from store: 


Steel. lron. Seamless. 
1 to 1% incheB.......sceeess 40 35 42% 
Bee CO BUR. MROMOR ce co ncceeenees 50 35 35 
Se MCs os ke Cee e see eee 52% 35 30 
2% to & inches.............. 60 47% 42% 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 35 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading producer was awarded a 
small contract of 300 tons by Traverse City, Mich. Several 
other municipal lettings are soon to be decided. Current 
business is fair and mills are quite busy. Prices on ordinary 
lots, from car lots up to about 100 tons, are based on $29 a 
gross ton for 4-inch Pipe and $28 for 6-inch and larger, with 
$1 a ton higher for Gas Pipe. 


Old Materials.—There are some indications that the 
downward tendency of the market has been partially checked 
because railroads and dealers are apparently satisfied to store 
and hold materials rather than to sell at present figures, and 
this attitude is leading to a slightly firmer tone. However, 
lists now being offered by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
to close June 13, and the Chicago & Great Western, to close 
on the 8th, will more clearly define the market. In the fol- 
lowing prices the lower figures represent on an average deal- 
ers’ buying prices from railroads and the higher prices their 
selling prices to consumers, in car lots or greater: 


Ce Te Rc coc kwehchndaeeveseas $17.00 to $17.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over »+- 12.7510 13.25 
Ola Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- ra 

CE ca ecteewere bens cccaeneees 22.25 to 22.75 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 19.50 to 20.00 
RS eens 14.25 to 14.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00to 12.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
DGC toa itnannes tavacneee es 10.00 to 10.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Iron Fish Plates... ......-ceccceeoes $14.75 to $15.00 
CR CG. ceeds veas és eens tos 20.00 to 20.50 
oon ei ae nee Rens 15.50 to 16.00 
We. 2 Makieend Wroagnt... ..ccscccuss 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
CEE coe eG OCES TACKS RUD GEO HERE KE 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge........... ; 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought Pipes and Fiues............. 9.25to 9.50 
Ge Ps ct ciaecedaces ess 9.00to 9.50 
i Be. Cee 9.25 to 9.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 9.25 to 9.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.25to 9.50 
Ce Md peeves ceeucscveecueeun 7.00 to 7.50 
Weiwed Werimes, Be... cc scccccvecccces 7.00 to 7.50 
Ge a EE te US SS be RMA CEMA OD Oe OO Mis 8.75 to 9.25 
Tee rer ee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Shects and Rings.. 9.25to 9.50 
We BCS Ns 0's bi din oo a5 ce ewevss 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.00 to _9.50 
TOE DENN 6. nc ccarecioesicouces 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable...........+++- 11.50 to 12.00 


Metals.—Prices are unchanged, except on Sheet Zinc, 
which has been reduced 25c. We quote Pig Tin 30%c. to 
3le. in car lots and 31%4c. to 32c. in small lots. Spelter, 
5.12%c. for car lots and 5.35¢c. to 5.50ce. for small lots. 
Casting Copper is 14%c. to 15c.; Lake, 15c. to 15%%e. in car 
lots, with %e. to 4c. higher for small lots. Lead is quoted 
in 50-ton lots at 4.55c., in car lots at 4.60c., and 5e. to 5.25c. 
in small lots. The new Sheet Zinc schedule is based on 
$7, La Salle, for car lots of 600-lb. casks. Car lots, Chicago, 
are sold on the basis of $6.75, with small lots selling at from 
$7 to $7.50 per 100 lbs. Prices of Old Copper and Brass 
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are as follows: Copper Wire, 13%4c.; Heavy, 13¢.; Copper 
Bottoms, 12c.; Copper Clips, 12%c.; Red Brass, 11%4c.: 
Red Brass Borings, 9%c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, S8'4ec.; 
Yellow Brass Borings, 7%<c.; Light Brass, 7c.; Lead Pipe, 
4%4c.; Tea Lead, 3.85c.; Zinc, 4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19\%4c.; 
Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 

Coke.—It is extremely difficult to make a fair epitome 
of Coke prices, as there seems to be a different price for 
every customer and every condition. In a general way 72- 


hour Connellsville Foundry Coke is unchanged at $2.25 to 
$2.50, at the ovens, or $4.90 to $5.15, Chicago, with Furnace 
Coke at about 40c. to 50c. lower. The announcement made 
last week that the Milwaukee Solvay Company had placed 
the sale of its Foundry Coke in strong local hands is also 
affecting the market, unfavorably perhaps, for the Connells- 
ville interests, particularly as the firm in question is soon 
to erect large blast furnace operations in Chicago, which 
ere understood to be independent upon still larger by-product 
Coke ovens building or to be built in this locality. The 
International Harvester Company has not yet placed its 
15,000-ton order. 


R. Loewenthal & Co., dealers in Scrap Materials, re- 
moved June 1 from 20-22 South Desplaines street to their 
new warehouse at Sangamon and Twentieth streets, Chicago. 





Philadelphia. 


ForREsStT BurLpine, June 6, 1905. 


There can be no doubt that the market has worked into 
a condition of extreme weakness. The disposition to bid 
for material appears to have completely disappeared, so 
that according to the usual understanding of what makes 
a market there is none at all at the present time. Yet the 
situation is not nearly as bad as might be supposed. Con- 
sumption continues almost without impairment and there 
are no evidences that it is likely to do otherwise. To be 
sure there will be the usual midsummer interruptions, but 
these are always expected; so that, taking a broad view of 
the situation, it ought to be considered entirely satisfactory. 
But the trouble is at the buying end; the manufacturing 
and shipping departments are in full activity, and while this 
continues it is impossible for an unprejudiced observer to 
feel that there is anything unsound at the foundation. The 
unwillingness to place orders, however, gives a superficial 
impression that there is very little new business to come 
out, and that when present contracts are completed the 
country at large is going out of business, temporarily. This 
cannot be regarded either as a probability or a possibility, 
so that the question arises, What then is going to be done? 
Just this in all probability: Consumers will continue draw- 
ing on their contracts until they near completion, producers 
will also deliver on these same contracts, until finally both 
will be confronted with a condition that will require joint 
activity by both parties to the agreement. This may not 
fully develop for 30 or 60 days, but that it will develop is 
as certain as anything can be, but of course unforeseen 
happenings in the near future may expedite or retard its 
realization. Meanwhile large operators are skirmishing for 
position. A sharp drop in prices or a change in conditions 
that would indicate that no drop was coming would start 
things like magic, but on the other hand the present dead- 
lock may continue until the policy of abstention by con- 
sumers will of necessity have to be abandoned. Their claim 
that they have enough bought to carry them through the 
summer carries with it the answer that producers are 
situated in a precisely similar manner, so that the stand 
off is equal in both cases. The vital question at the present 
time is the question of Pig Iron production. If more Iron 
is being made than is being consumed prices will have to go 
lower until an adjustment is made, although it is believed 
that whatever the May production will be June will cer- 
tainly show a decrease. This and the undetermined crop 
situation are supposed to cause hesitation, not because 
something less favorable is expected, but as a precaution 
against possibilities of that kind. As we said before, 
prices are weak and the demand is disappointingly slow, and 
may be so for some time to come, but conditions appear to 
warrant the most sanguine expectations of an ultimately 
favorable outcome. ‘ 


Pig Iron.—The feeling in the Pig Iron trade has lost its 
buoyancy and a period of protracted dullness or of imme- 
diately lower prices appears to be inevitable. There is prac- 
tically no demand whatever (nothing to make firm quota- 
tions), although car lots up to 100 or 200 tons are taken 
once in a while, and mostly at about the figures quoted in 
our last report. Large lots are not bid for, however, as con- 
sumers are fairly supplied for some time to come and can 
afford, therefore, to take their chances, especially as the im- 
mediate outlook indicates lower rather than higher prices. 
It is many months since any such deadlock occurred as the 
present one, yet it could hardly be otherwise considering the 
circumstances. Nine to ten months’ business was done dur- 


tenes 
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ing January, February and March, and it would be strange 
indeed if buyers would start another movement of the same 
kind until they got nearer to the end of their previous en- 
gagements; and, moreover, there has been some disappoint- 
ment that prices did not make some such advances as during 
1902. The increased demand has fully met expectations, but 
the capacity for production has exceeded what was thought 
possible; hence the failure to secure the advance in prices 
that was expected. These are not unfavorable conditions, 
however, and in due course buying will again assert itself; 
but, as we have already intimated, it is impossible to say 
how soon that will be or at what prices the trade will feel 
safe in making a start. Some business has been done in 
Malleable Irons at figures said to be around $17 to $17.25, 
delivered at nearby points, and some claims are made that 
Western Bessemer has been taken at a similar figure, but it 
is difficult to get at the exact facts. Southern No. 2 X Foun- 
dry can be had at $16.50, Pennsylvania Railroad deliveries, 
or 50c. to 60c. more on the Reading lines. Northern Irons 
nominally about as follows, but only small lots are taken: 


$18.00 to $18.25 
17.00 to 17.50 
16.25 to 16.75 

- 15.25to 15.50 
. £ Foundry... 14.75 to 15.00 
Standard Gray Forge 15.50 to 16.00 
Basic 16.00 to 16.50 
Bee) CNS ls nicks ss Seba ew ee 20.50 to 21.00 


. & Foundry... 


Steel.—There is a very good demand and good sized lots 
are taken at $26.50, delivered. Small lots command $27 and 
upward, according to circumstances. 


Muck Bars.—No demand whatever. Asking prices $29, 
f.o.b. seller’s mill. 


Plates.—Business in this department continues as active 
as ever and the demand during the remainder of the year is 
likely to be very heavy. Consumers that require heavy ton- 
nages in their special lines are undertaking extensive opera- 
tions, most of which have yet to be placed with the Plate and 
Structural mills. Business, therefore, promises to be of un- 
usual magnitude, and there can be little doubt that the mills 
will have all the work they can handle for months to come. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows: 

Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 
PEE MEBs « Sk cnawiansne+s> wanes 1.73% 1.78% 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 14 inches wide and under.1.63% 1.68% 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.8314 1.88% 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
Fire Box Steel 4 oat 1.98 
ee EE, SUE sn oo kos 0.5 2 hoo cae 2.03 2.08 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23% 2.28% 
The above are base prices for 44-inch and heavier. The follow- 


8-16-ine 

Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. 

No. 9, B. W. G 

Plates over 100 to 110 inches 

Plates over 110 to 115 imches........ 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches 

Plates over 120 to 125 inches 

Plates over 125 to 130 inches 

Plates over 130 inches 


Structural Material.—Much the same conditions apply 
as to the Plate mills, although the pressure in this line may 
be somewhat greater, as the capacity for production is rela- 
tively somewhat smaller. The tonnage on hand and in sight 
is extremely large, and although no attempt is made to exact 
premiums, buyers are willing to pay a tenth more for a 
guarantee on July shipments. The situation from every 
standpoint is one of great strength and should be extremely 
satisfactory to manufacturers. Quotations unchanged, as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.73%4c. to 1.85c., 
according to specifications, and small Angles, 1.65c. to 1.68c. 


Per 1 
sat : pounds extra. 


Bars.—The Bar Iron trade is not in what can be called 
a bad condition, but there is not that certainty to it that is 
met with in some of the heavier lines. Mills are running 
moderately full, but new business is scarce and unless the 
demand improves the midsummer shutdown may be some- 
what protracted. The general outlook is said to be favor- 
able, and there is a good deal of confidence in regard to the 
final outcome. Steel Bars are active and mills are still 
pushed to make deliveries as promptly as could be desired. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.63%4c. for either Iron or Steel in 
carload lots as minimum quantities. 


Sheets.—The demand, aithough mostly for small lots, is 
taking the full output of the mills, so that prices are well 
maintained at figures recently quoted—viz.: 18 to 20 gauge, 
2.40c.; 22 to 24 gauge, 2.50c.; 25 and 26 gauge, 2.60c.; 27 
gauge, 2.70c., and 28 gauge, 2.80c. Best grades are two to 
three tenths higher. 


Old Material.—Prices reached the lowest level of the 
year during the past week, and it is still an open question 
whether rock bottom figures have been reached. Some good 
judges incline to think that they have, as consumers will be- 
gin to need Material next month, and they are not at al) 
likely to wait until the last bell rings. At*the inside figures 
some lots have been taken, and more would be if they were 
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offered, but most holders ask a little more money; bids and 
offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards being about as follows: 
Scrap Rails. . $15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 Steel Scrap 14.50 to 14.75 


Old Steel Axles 17.50 to 18.00 
RTE, Sek eth oe tees 4% a ele 22.00 to 23.00 


19.00 to 20.00 
Old Car Wheels 15.00 to 15.50 


Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Yard Scrap 14.50 to 15.00 
Long and Short 13.00 to 14.00 
Machinery Scrap .. 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought Iron Pipe 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Light Ordinary \ 11.00 
Wrought Turnings.. ’ 13.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy 3.5 14.00 
Cast Borings S. 8.50 
Se Rs hs WSs o Ka ORIEN ete vic a's y 10.00 


a 


Cincinnati. 


FIrTH AND MAIN Srs., June 7, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Considerable interest is being manifested 
and much speculation indulged in as to what the next few 
weeks will bring forth in the way of requirements for the 
last half, and at the same time whether a lower or a higher 
scale of prices will be established before this time shall 
arrive. As matters now stand there are unmistakable 
symptoms of weakness manifest over last week’s report 
and the schedule of prices ranges a shade lower than at that 
time. There have possibly been more inquiries brought out 
during the week, but, taken as a whole, no special significa- 
tion can be attached to them, and they are regarded more as 
feelers after prices than for any other purpose. It is a 
difficult problem to ascertain the exact quotations on both 
Northern and Southern brands of Iron on account of the 
utter absence of any sale of sufficient tonnage to firmly 
establish prices. That a price of $12, Birmingham, basis, 
for No. 2 has been made we have indisputable evidence, and 
there are reports that even this figure has been shaded. In 
our report last week mention was made of a concern in 
central Ohio territory that was in the market for 500 tons 
of No. 2 Soft Southern. At the time this report was for- 
mulated the prevailing price was $12.50, Birmingham, basis, 
but we are advised that it was able to secure the 
requisite tonnage on a $12.15 basis for prompt shipment. 
There is said to be some improvement in certain lines of 
foundry work. The report is that foundries making a 
specialty of heavy castings are consuming more Iron than 
they were, while the reverse is true of the general jobbing 
trade. Quotations on Northern brands are a shade lower, 
the schedule for No. 2 being $15.50, Valley furnace. At this 
figure Northern and Southern Irons are about on an equal 
basis. Production is being somewhat curtailed among the 
Northern furnaces and a number of them have blown out for 
repairs. Cleveland has been out for about a month, Punx- 
sutawney and one at Tonawanda have blown out and two at 
Columbus are going out soon. Freight rates from Hanging 
Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, 
$2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 

Southern Coke, f 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, ; 

Southern Coke, No. Ss 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge 

Southern Coke, Mottled 

Ohio Silvery, No. 1 $19.65 to 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 16.75 to 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.40 to 

Lake Superier Coke, No. 3 15.90 to 

Car Wheel and Malleable Trons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel $18.25 to $18.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.00 to 18.50 


Coke.—The situation is weak and there is not much 
doing. New contracts are not coming out very rapidly and 
no large orders have been reported. We quote the best 
grades of Connellsville at $2.50, f.o.b. ovens. This is the 
maximum and sales have been made at a less figure. Fur- 
nace Coke is very weak at $1.85 at ovens. 

Plates and Bars.—With the advancing season the de- 
mand in the Structural line has advanced and specifications 
are being received for a large tonnage. Prices are un- 
changed. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.65c., with half extras; the same in smaller 
lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 
1.68¢c., with half extras; the same in small lots, 1.85c., with 
full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16- 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 
14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 
Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The market is dull and very weak, 
which is attributable to the summer months. Dealers ad- 
vise that they expect little change for the better before 
fall. - Prices are a little lower, with little business moving. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $14 to $15 per net ton; 
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No. 1 Cast Scrap, $11 to $11.50 net ton; Iron Rails, $17 
per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $12.50 per 
gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $22 per gross 
ton; Iron Axles, $18.50 to $19 per net ton; Car Wheels, 
$15 to $16 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $12 per 
gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $15 to $15.50 per gross 
ton. 
———————————— 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BUILDING, June 7, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is very little doing in the Pig Iron 
market, only a few small lots changing hands. None of the 
large consumers are inquiring for Iron and unless the demand 
soon improves a material restriction in output will be im- 
perative, as it is certain that the production at present is 
larger than consumption. The movement to cut down output 
has already started. The nominal price of Bessemer and 
Basic Iron is $15, Valley furnace, but if any considerable 
tonnage were offering and for prompt shipment it is hard to 
say what price would be made by some of the furnaces that 
are badly in need of orders. A little more inquiry for Foun- 
dry Iron is reported and some small lots of Northern No. 2 
are being sold on the basis of $15 to $15.50, Valley furnace. 
There would be no trouble in doing $15 at the furnace or 
less on any large tonnage and for prompt shipment. There 
is absolutely no inquiry for Forge Iron and we quote North- 
ern brands nominally at $14.65, Valley furnace, or $15.50, 
Pittsburgh. There would be no trouble in 
price on a firm offer. 

Steel.—There is practically no demand for Steel and 
some of the large interests are seeking business actively. 
A large number of finishing mills that are users of Steel 
Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars will close down about July 1 
for inventory, repairs and for adjustment of wage scales, 
thus cutting considerably the consumption of Steel. We 
quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets nominally at $2¢ 
and cut Sheet and Tin Bars $25, maker’s mill, but on any 
large tonnage and for forward delivery it is probable that 
very close to official prices would be named by some mills, 
which are on the basis of $21 for Billets and $23 for Bars. 


(By Mail.) 


shading this 


While the situation is quiet as far as new tonnage is 
concerned, nearly all the mills are extremely busy, mostly 
on contracts, and on some lines of material the mills cannot 
promise deliveries inside of two months. and on Plates from 
four to six months. Of course this active condition of the 
mills cannot continue for any great length of time unless 
new demand picks up, but it is the general impression that 
if we get through this month without any serious disturb- 
ance we can look for general betterment in the Iron trade 
very early in July. It is pointed out that general conditions 
are good, money is plentiful and crop prospects are bright. 
Much of the future of the Iron trade, for the last three or 
four months of this year at least, depends on heavy crops. 
As noted last week there is no disposition on the part of 
sellers to force material on the market, as it would simply 
result in demoralization in prices. 

The Steel Corporation has not given any indications of 
buying June Iron, and it is not believed will do so. At the 
present time the Carnegie Steel Company has about ten 
furnaces out of blast, which reduces its output of Pig Iron 
about 4500 tons a day. A number of independent furnaces 
have gone out and the output of Pig Iron in May will no 
doubt show a falling off as compared with April. Bessemer 
Iron remains nominally at $15, Valley furnace, and Basic 
about $14.75, but there are no large inquiries in the market 
and not enough Pig Iron is being sold to fix prices. There 
is some inquiry for Foundry Iron in small lots and Northern 
No. 2 is $15 to $15.50 at Valley furnace, with a few sales 
of small lots reported at the latter figure. Southern No. 2 
is about $12.75, Birmingham, but there are reports of sales 
at lower figures. There is no inquiry for Forge Iron, North- 
ern brands being held nominally at $14.65, Valley, or $15.50, 
Pittsburgh. 

The demand for Steel is quiet and with a prospective 
shutdown of the finishing mills on July 1 for repairs and 
wage adjustment the consumption of Steel will be very much 
less. Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets are nominally 
$23 and Cut Sheet and Tin Bars about $25, maker's mill, 


but on a firm offer for deliveries extending over balance of 
this year contracts could be made at lower prices. 
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In Finished Iron and Steel the demand continues some- 
what quiet, except on Plates and Structural Steel, which 
are very active, and on the former the mills are from two to 
four months behind in deliveries. The Wire trade is showing 
an improvement in demand, but Sheets, Tin Plate and Pipe 
continue quiet. 

Ferromanganese. We note a sale of 200 tons of 80 
per cent. foreign Ferro at $49, Pittsburgh, and quote the 
market at $49 to $49.50, delivered, for carloads and larger 
lots. 

Rods.—There is practically no new demand for Rods 
and we quote Bessemer and Open Hearth at $34, and Chain 
Rods, $35, maker’s mill. On a firm offer and for any con- 
siderable tonnage these prices would probably be shaded. 


Steel Rails.—No large contracts have been placed since 
our last report. In spite of the dissolution of the Rail pool 
it is practically certain that prices of Rails will be main- 
tained on the basis of $28 for Standard Sections. The six 
mills comprising the pool have the situation well in hand 
and there will be no cutting in prices, as predicted when 
the pool was dissolved. Light Rails are held at $23 to $26, at 
mill, depending on weight. 


Skelp.—The situation is very quiet and we do not hear 
of any sales in this market. We quote Bessemer Grooved 
Skelp at 1.50c. to 1.55¢. and Open Hearth 1.55c. to 1.60c., 
with $1 advance for Sheared. Grooved tron Skelp is about 
1.60c., and Sheared, 1.6744c. to 1.70c., maker’s mill. 


Plates.—The consumption of Plates by the Steel car 
piants continues heavy, and in addition no less than 12 Ore 
Loats have been contracted for to be ready for commission 
with the opening of lake navigation next year. These boats 
will require over 50,000 tons of Plates and other Shapes, 
only part of which has been contracted for, so that the pres- 
ent active condition of the Plate mills is assured for some 
months to come. None of the mills can promise delivery 
inside of six weeks, and on some sizes four months. Prices 
are firm and we quote: Tank Plates, 44, inch thick, 64 to 
14 inches wide, 1.50c., base; over 14 inches wide and up to 


100 inches in width, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over the above prices are as follows: 
Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 14-ineh to and including 3-16- 

Be EE RR eer 
Cee © OL. Ov bad. deme cud co 460 -be.e mens 15 
CE EE kk aawedsedeaheenecndaes vbieks rea 
Piates over 100 to 110 imehes........ cc ccccccce .05 
Frmcee GVer Lie GD Baw MGR, on ccwwccesscccens 10 
ig i eo BG ge: 8 a 15 
igo ee BO RS Oe ee ere 25 
gl We Re eB ee) er 
er INS aS n.c aa 6 Cane wee on saorm 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 

narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
CN COIS 0b ots aka case Nees condense Cbess .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A..”” and ordinary Fire Box 

EY ohh iio. ea hb o3.d «ok RAR Sea Sore .20 
og Eee ee eee ee .30 
Fe a et |” A ee ere 50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.40c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—-The McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company has a good deal of the Steel work erected 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks on Duquesne way, in 
this city. Some very heavy Plate Girders will be used in this 
work, weighing about 75 toris each. The Structural con- 
cerns are all busy and regard the outlook as very bright. 
None of the Structural mills can promise deliveries inside 
of two months on Open Hearth stock and from two weeks 
to a month on Bessemer. We quote: Beams and Channels, 
up to 15-inch, 1.60¢c.: over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 
\%, inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 
7 x 34% inches, 1.70c.: Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.60c.; Tees, 
83-inch and larger, 1.65c. Under the Steel bar card Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Besse- 
mer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard ° 
Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—The new demand for Sheets is only fair, but 
specifications on contracts placed some time ago, when prices 
were lower than they are now, are coming in quite freely. 
The favorable weather is causing a better demand for Roof- 
ing Sheets, which are fairly active. Prices seem to. be on 
the basis of about 2.20c. for No. 27 and 2.30c. for No. 28. 
We quote: Black Sheets, box annealed. one pass through 
cold rolls, No. 24 Gauge, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; No. 26, 2.20c. 


to 2.25¢.; No. 27, 2.20c. to 2.30c.: No. 28, 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.75¢. to 2.85¢.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.95e. to. 3.05e.: No. 27. 


219 ‘ 1. 92 99% - y y 
3.15¢e. to 3.23c.: No. 28, 3.35¢. to 3.45¢e. We quote No. 28 


Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.65 to $1.75 per square. 
and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 Gauge, at $2.85 to 
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$2.95 for 2%4-inch corrugation. Jobbers charge the usual 
advances over above prices for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Several large contracts for Iron 
Bars placed recently have been taken at relatively low prices. 
New tonnage in both Iron and Steel Bars is of moderate 
volume, but consumers are specifying very freely on con- 
tracts, which keeps the mills very well filled up. Shipments 
of Bars this month promise to be heavy, in view of the 
prospective shutdown of some of the Bar mills on July 1 
for repairs and wage adjustment. We quote Common Iron 
Bars at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, but on very desirable specifica- 
tions some mills would slightly shade this price. Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Steel Bars remain at 1.50c. for carloads 
and larger lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—A fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed, which, with specifications on old contracts, 
serves to keep the mills quite busy. We quote Steel Hoops 
at 1.65c. and Bands at 1.50c., usual extras for the latter. 
Cotton Ties are 85c. per bundle for 3000-bundle lots and 
over, and specifications on contracts are coming in very 
freely. 

Tin Plate.—The amount of new business being placed 
in Tin Plate is relatively small and some of the jobbers 
who have large stocks are shading mill prices about 10c. a 
box in order to make these stocks move out more freely. An 
improvement in demand for Tin Plate is confidently ex- 
pected by the mills early in July. We quote 100-lb. Cokes 
at $3.50 to $3.55 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, or 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Merchant Pipe.—The demand for Merchant sizes of 
Pipe is only fair, and for oil country goods is very dull. As 
noted last week, the mills are filled up on the larger sizes for 
several months ahead. The National Tube Company has 
taken a contract for 32 miles of 8-inch Line Pipe for ship- 
ment to the Bakersfield oil district in Southern California. 
As a result of several recent meetings the outside mills are 
adhering quite closely to the January discounts of the lead- 
ing interest, which are about two points, or $4 a ton, lower 
than present discounts. These discounts, which are shaded 
two points, or about $4 a ton, by the outside mills, are as 
follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


Iron.————_, 


———Steel. —— . -——-  — . 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
7 51 65 49 


59 69 
65 73% 


55 68% 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
&% to % inch 60 48 58 
to 4 inches........ 67 55 65 
4 51 61 


45 54 
Boiler Tubes.—We continue to note a heavy demand 
for Locomotive and Merchant Tubes, and the mills have 
enough business on their books to take their output for the 
next several months. Prices are fairly firm, discounts in 
carloads being as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


1 to 1% inches 
1% to 2% inches 
2 h 

2% to 5 inches 

6 to 13 inches 


Merchant Steel.—General conditions existing in the 
Iron trade at the present time are not conducive to the 
placing of season contracts by the implement makers and 
other large consumers, and these are being held back. New 
tonnage being booked by the mills is for small lots and ac- 
tual needs. Some shading is being done in prices, which 
have not been firm for a month or more. We quote as fol- 
lows: Smooth Finished Tire, 1.70c.; Railway Spring Steel, 
1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. 
to 2.05c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 1.70c. to 1.75c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
ordinary grades, 5c. to 8c.; extra grades, 10c. and upward. 
Demand for Shafting is fairly active, and we quote Cold 
Rolled at 50 per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand is not quite as active 
as it has been, but the mills have a fair amount of business 
on their books and prices are reasonably firm, except at a 
few Western points of delivery. We quote Railroad Spikes 
at $1.70 per 100 Ibs. in carloads, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Spelter.—This material continues very weak and the 
demand is light. Indications point to still lower prices for 
Spelter unless demand soon improves, which hardly seems 
likely, as a number of Sheet and Pipe mills that are large 
consumers of Spelter will shut down about July 1, thus cut- 
ting off a large consumption. We quote prime grades of 
Western Spelter at 5.10c., St. Louis, or 5.22%4c., Pittsburgh. 
On a firm offer and for any considerable tonnage this price 
would probably be shaded. 


Coke.—Several large Stee] interests are in the market 
for a supply of Furnace Coke for the last half of this year 
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and first half of next year. Some tonnage has already been 
placed for these deliveries on a basis of so many tons of 
Coke for a ton of Pig Iron. For straight sales prices of 
strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for last half of this year 
are quite firm, quotations being on the basis of $2 to $2.10 
at oven. Connellsville Furnace Coke for prompt shipment 
is still being offered at $1.90 a ton at oven, while 72-hour 
Foundry Coke is held at $2.40 to $2.50 a ton at oven to con- 
sumers. Last week’s output of Coke showed a material falling 
off, due to the shutdown of some of the smaller plants in the 
region. It is probable there will be a further reduction in 
output on account of the blowing out of a number of blast 
furnaces which do not have their own supply of Coke, but 
buy it in the open market. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market on Old Material is 
practically lifeless and no sales of any consequence are being 
made. Many of the mills expect to shut down on July 1 
for inventory and repairs and also for adjustment of the 
wage scales, and refuse to take in any material until after 
these are out of the way. Nominal prices, which would 
probably be shaded if any business were offering, are as 
follows: Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.50; No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $17; Busheling Scrap, $13; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$13.50; Cast Iron Borings, $10; Wrought Turnings, $12; 
Machinery Cast Scrap, $15; Steel Rails, short pieces, $14.50; 
long lengths, $15; Iron Rails, $19. all in gross tons, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Effective June 1, Walter, Wallingford & Co., Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh, were appointed exclusive agents in the 
Pittsburgh district by the Ashland Iron & Mining Com- 
pany, Ashland, Ky., for the sale of its High Silicon and 
Bessemer Pig Iron. The Pittsburgh office of this firm is in 
room 2202, Farmers Bank Building. Harry O. Price is 
resident agent. 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 5, 1905. 

The pulse of the Iron market is a little above statu quo 
for the week just ended. It looks as if unusual precautions 
were taken to hold back information concerning sales, but 
some has leaked out and is given on the principle that a 
half loaf is better than no bread. Your correspondent is 
convinced that there have been no sales of moment in volume. 
We learn of one sale of 500 tons of irregular Iron, as to 
grade, on the basis of $12.10 for No. 2 Foundry at Birming- 
ham. The same Iron if sold here by fracture test, as to 
grade, would pass as not above No. 3 Foundry, and possibly 
not that. There was an order on the market from a promi- 
nent corporation for No. 1 Soft. A leading interest offered 
to supply the amount (which was 75 tons) at $13.50. The 
offer evoked the regrets of the company and the inference 
is that some other interest made a lower price. There was 
a sale made of Gray Forge at $11.50, which is on the basis 
of $12.50 for No. 2 Foundry. The lot is reported at 400 
tons, but the seller says it was only 100 tons and was made 
in compliance with a policy to pile up no Iron that had a 
profit in sight. : 

A small lot of No. 3 Foundry was reported to your 
correspondent at $11.25, with commissions off. There were 
some sales of limited volume, on analysis, based on $13 for 
No. 2 Foundry. There were also sales of limited amounts 
on the basis of $13, $13.50 and $13.25, the sales being 
governed in price by the circumstances attendant upon each 
sale. 

An interesting feature to some is the fact that buyers 
are calling for purchases on which delivery is not due in some 
eases until August and September. But as yet they are not 
replacing withdrawals with fresh purchases. To a close 
observer of market conditions there is just enough in the 
condition of the market to excite the hope, which is well 
nigh a belief, that we are on the edge of a buying move- 
ment that will, before it ends, absorb our make for the 
balance of the year. 

About Basic Iron there is nothing to say. The output 
is absorbed by the Tennessee Company’s Steel mill, whose 
orders will tax its efforts the balance of this year. 

Scrap Iron has been dull the past week, and while quota- 
tions are unchanged they could be more or less shaded. We 
quote as follows: 

Stove Plate 

Heavy Cast Scrap 

Old Iron Rails 

Old Steel Rails 

Open Hearth Steel Scrap 

Iron Car Axles 

Steel Car Axles 

Old Car Wheels 

Relaying Rails, Light Section 

Relaying Rails, Heavy Section 

Railroad Wrought 

In Coke there has been something of a stir, owing to the 
fact that large sales have been made by the companies in 
southwest Virginia, which, for the time being, make an 
inconvenience for interests in this district that were in a 
measure dependent upon these plants for at least a part 
of their Coke supply. The publication of their engagements 
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has induced some hustling on the part of buyers to obtain 
supplies from other sources. It has stiffened somewhat the 
price for Coke. It would be unsafe to quote it now below 
$3.75, and it is possible that one might have to pay $4 for 
it. There is no advance reported for Foundry Coke. That 
is still $4. 

No change whatever is reported in Coal as to price. But 
it is an interesting fact that the Bessemer Coal, Iron & 
Land Company, of which Henry Badham is president, during 
the past week bought the properties owned and leased by the 
Wind Rock Coal Company, near Knoxville, Tenn. The 
property covers 2500 acres and is situated on the Cow Creek 
branch of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The present 
daily output is 300 tons, which will be at once increased to 
1000 tons. The purchase price is stated to be $150,000 

The Sloss Company is opening some new Coal mines near 
Palos, in this county, and is now driving in a slope 21 feet 
wide. The vein which will be worked is 8 feet thick. The 
output will be 2000 tons daily and the Coal will be coked 
at the Coke ovens of the company at North Birmingham. 
For the making of Coke it is said there is no Coal in the 
district superior. The company is now turning out, accord- 
ing to the statements of the officials, about 65 per cent. of 
its output when things are in their normal condition, and 
they anticipate that in a comparatively short time it will 
be turning out the normal amount. 

The extensions under contemplation by the Birmingham 
Railway & Electric Light Company are evidences of the 
growth of the district and also evidences of intention to 
penetrate in the district wherever feeders can be maintained 
by resulting business. At Bessemer it is constructing a 
viaduct over the numerous roads crossed by the electric line, 
which will lessen the danger of accidents and also decrease 
the time between the two cities. It is also introducing the 
mechanical stoker in its power house and has contracted 
for the erection of another large gasometer. The total cost 
is materially over $100,000. 

During the week but few companies were incorporated 
and none of them was of any moment. Affairs still look as 
if we are going to have a busy summer and, we might say, a 
busy year. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 6, 1905.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The Iron market shows some increase in both inquiry and 
demand, but neither is active. The secret prices of last 
week are largely the open prices of this week. Admission 
is made of sales at $12.50 basis for No. 2 Foundry, and 
there was one sale of 500 tons of No. 2 Soft at $12.50. It 
is certain that there have been other sales on the same basis, 
but their extent cannot be yet ascertained. It is believd that 
the buying wave so long anticipated is in sight, and increased 
activity is confidently predicted. 


Om 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 6, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—The total May movement down the lakes 
about came up to expectations. The figures in round num- 
bers were 4,200,000 tons. This comes up to the record 
movements during July and August of the years when con- 
ditions were most favorable for the rapid movement of 
Ore. The speed of the movement and the surplusage of 
boats in the trade were such that delays at the loading 
docks were greater than at the unloading docks. It raised 
a question as to whether Ore rates might not soon be 
broken. To avoid this the vessel owners made a compromise 
with the coal shippers, accepting lower charges and turn- 
ing their capacity into that trade. This will bring about a 
smaller supply of tonnage in the Ore trade, but it will 
hardly decrease the movement of Ore, since the tonnage 
applicable to the lake movements is vastly in excess of all 
possible needs for the present time. The Ore rates have 
remained unchanged at 75c. from the head of the lakes, 70c. 
from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron trade has been a little easier. 
There is a tendency to get business started for the last half 
of the year even at the sacrifice of prices. Market condi- 
tions are so mixed at the present time that it would be diffi- 
cult to make definite quotations. It is apparent that the 
foundry melt has been increased. Some appearances of an 
increased consumption, however, may arise from the shift- 
ing of shipments from the furnaces which have been blown 
out to those which are still in operation. Consumers, how- 
ever, are demanding more material on their old contracts 
and requests for shipments have been unusually large. The 
few sales which have been made have run along about 
$15.50 in the Valley for No. 2. A number of furnaces in 
this territory indicate their intention of blowing out for re- 
lining, while one or two are preparing to start up inside of 
the next ten days. The Coke market is a little weaker. The 
best grades of Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke can be 
bought for $2.50 at the oven, although one producer is ask- 
ing $2.75 at the oven. Furnace Coke is selling at from $2 
to $2.25 at the oven. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The heavier grades of Steel 
have shown decided improvement in strength, with better 
buying in sight. In the lighter grades Sheets are a little 
stronger, according to general reports, although local con- 
ditions have not been altered, while Pipe is in better de- 
mand. The weak factor is Bar Iron. The situation as to 
Plates and Shapes begins to assume in this territory for 
the last half of the year the same lively appearance as was 
manifest at the opening of the year. The biggest consumers 
are the shipbuilding people. While they have closed an 
enormous tonnage recently there is fully as much again to 
be placed in the course of the next month or two. It is 
evident from the reports coming from all parts of the lake 
that this is to be a record year in ship construction, regard- 
less of the fact that tonnage is now 25 per cent. above the 
needs of the lake trade. In addition, all users of this grade 
of Steel who have contracts expiring July 1 have been 
specifying heavily against them, evidently with the intention 
of taking out all of their material before the expiration of 
the contract. There have also appeared preliminary esti- 
mates on a number of new building projects which will be 
pushed through during the summer. This present and pros- 
pective demand has made the Structural and Plate situations 
very strong, with the result that some of those who are 


. forced to buy material for immediate use and who have not 


covered their needs by contracts are getting their supply 
from the jobbers or from the small mills, which are asking 
premium prices running all the way from $1 to $3 a ton. 
There is a lull for the time being in Rail buying in this 
territory. Two or three new pieces of traction construction 
have come up within the week which have been financed and 
which will need Rails inside the next few months. The 
Billet situation is strong. The reports which come from 
adjacent territory are that the Sheet situation has improved 
and that buying is heavier. In the Cleveland territory it 
cannot be said that this is altogether accurate; the small 
mills are still cutting prices in order to obtain the business 
and are getting most of the strict mill sales. The jobbers, 
however, continue to do the bulk of the business, with prices 
steady. The base quotations out of stock are: Blue An- 
nealed No. 10, 2.15c.; One Pass Cold Rolled, No. 28, 2.65c. ; 
Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. The Bar Iron trade is extremely 
dull. The diversification of the centers of production has 
about done away with Youngstown as the basing point and 
quotations are made in the mill yard. The price has weak- 
ened, with 1.50c. at the mill about the ruling price. A few 
of the mills which are to close July 1 report that they will 
shut down with unfilled orders on their books, but they are 
the exception rather than the rule. The agricultural imple- 
ment works are not yet buying Steel Bars for delivery after 
July 1, but the indications are that they will be in the mar- 
ket by the last of June. The other consumers are buying in 
small quantities, but covering their needs fairly well. The 
price holds at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for both Bessemer and 
Open Hearth. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market is still soft, but there 
are. indications that the dealers have taken a decided stand 
against any further reduction, not being willing to force 
their material upon the market for another month or two 
or until consumption may be expected to revive. The buying 
at present is light, due to the shutting down of mills and 
the easing of consumption among the furnaces. The dealers 
are beginning to look past the present period of light con- 
sumption and to hope for better markets after July 1, with 
the result that they are waiting to sell what materia! they 
have in stock at that time. Prices consequently are prin- 
cipally nominal at the present time, but fairly representa- 
tive. Quotations are revised as follows, all gross tons: 
Old Steel Rails, $13.50 to $14.50; Old Iron Rails, $20 to 
$21; Old Car Wheels, $14 to $14.50; Heavy Melting Steel, 
$13.50 to $14. All net tons: Cast Borings, $6.50 to $7; 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $14 to $14.50; No. 1 Busheling. 
$12 to $12.50; Iron Car Axles, $21 to $22; No. 1 Cast, 
$12.50; Stove Plate, $8.50 to $9; Iron and Steel Turnings 
and Drillings, $9 to $10. 


——__—_+e——____ 


The fourth annual convention of the Master Steam 
Boiler Makers’ Association was held at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Chicago, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. Monday’s session included the 
address of welcome by the Mayor, the annual address or 
review of President T. C. Best, and addresses by Vice- 
President W. M. Wilson and Secretary George M. Clark. 
Tuesday’s sessions were largely routine, including dis- 
cussions of technical points relative to the trade. 


During May the 12 open hearth furnaces. in the South 
Sharon plant of the Carnegie Steel Company, at South 
Sharon, Pa., turned out 36,337 tons of steel, the best 
record for 24 hours being 1615 tons. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 7, 1905. 


During the past week the machinery trade quieted down 
to some extent, but general conditions remain unchanged, 
and, taken altogether, business continues in a healthy state. 
While the orders received were mostly for small lots the 
aggregate was swelled by the purchases of the Erie Rail- 
road, which closed for a good portion of its extensive list 
issued some time ago. In certain special branches there 
seems to be considerably more activity displayed than in 
the general machinery line. 

Inquiry among the trade that makes a specialty of hoist- 
ing engines and conveying machinery shows that business 
in those lines is in a satisfactory state. There have been 
some good sales recorded during the past few weeks and the 
large amount of construction work planned for the next 
few months gives indication that the trade will be brisk 
through the summer or at least in a healthy condition. The 
inquiries for conveying machinery from contractors who are 
engaged in construction work of various kinds are numerous 
and the hoisting engine business is by no means lagging. 
The use of conveying machinery in factories has become 
more general of late years and manufacturers in that line 
have in several instances been obliged to enlarge their plants 
to meet the demand. In many cases recently companies 
handling small products have installed conveying machinery 
of more than the usual size with a view to handling the 
products quickly and the plan has been found so good that 
it has been taken up by others, and now the use has become 
more general in alJl sorts of factories. Accordingly the 
dealers in conveying machinery have followed closely on 
the heels of the boiler and engine men in disposing of their 
goods to small manufacturers, who require little else in the 
way of machinery, and they have succeeded in doing business 
where there was no demand for machine tools. 

The announcement that Paul Morton, who is to retire as 
Secretary of the Navy on July 1, is to become the head of 
the construction company which the Metropolitan Street 
Railroad interests are to organize, to build the proposed East 
Side subway system, indicates that the company anticipates 
receiving the contracts for the construction of the system 
at an early date. It is understood that the construction 
company will be organized with a capital stock of $100,000,- 
000, and will do the work similarly done by the Subway 
Construction Company in constructing the existing Inter- 
borough Subway. 

Large Erie Purchases. 


The largest proposition before the trade from which 
machinery manufacturers in this immediate vicinity ex- 
pected to capture the greater portion of the orders was 
practically closed this week, when the Erie Railroad pur- 
chased machinery aggregating in value close onto $145,000. 
These purchases were made against the list of machine tools 
sent out a few weeks ago, covering over $300,000 worth of 
machinery. This list, however, was scaled down consider- 
ably in order to come within the appropriation. While the 
orders were pretty well scattered among the merchants, it 
is hinted in “the street”? that a major portion went to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond and Manning, Maxwell & Moore com- 
panies. Thus far the company has only bought the ma- 
chinery that it is absolutely in need of, and it is probable 
that as soon as the work of improvements to its various 
shops is under way more heavy purchases will be made; in 
fact, a small amount of additional machinery will be pur- 
chased within the next few days. It is the intention of the 
company to ultimately purchase about all the machines 
specified in the list, but more money will have to be appro- 
priated before additional contracts of any size can be closed. 
These appropriations will probably be made ere long by the 
officials, as the work they have mapped out in the way of 
extensions will require a much greater amount of machin- 
ery. It seems that the officials in making up the list pro- 
vided for machinery at prices far below present quotations, 
and consequently were unable to buy the machines they ex- 
pected to with the appropriation in hand. It will be re- 
membered that $145,225 was appropriated for fitting the 
shops with new iron working tools of improved heavy pat- 
tern suitable for the working of high speed tool steel. Sev- 
eral of these heavy tools cost $10,000 each. Of the ex- 
penditures to be made for the installation of new machine 
tools $80,000 was for the Meadville shops, $46,000 at Hunt- 
ington shops, $40,000 at Cleveland shops, $34,000 at Galion 
shops, $30,000 at Dunmore and Buffalo shops. New tools 
are also to be installed at Bergen, N. J.; Port Jervis, N. Y.; 
Rochester, N. Y.: Bradford, Pa.; Salamanca, N. Y.; Kent, 
Ohio: Marion, Ohio, and Hammond, Ind. It will be seen 
from this that the figures specified for new tools for the 
six shops amount to $230,000, or about $85,000 more than 
the appropriation. Add to this the machinery to be put into 
the other shops, figures for which are not given, and the 
amount will approximate over $100,000. This $100,000 
with the present purchases of about $145,000 will almost 
cover the list of tools on which bids were asked. It must 
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also be taken into consideration that new coal and ash han- 
dling plants will be installed at a number of the shops. as 
will lighting plants also. Large extensions are also contem- 
plated at the Jersey City shops, but it will probably be some 
time before the plans shall be carried out. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, it is 
said, intends to erect a large locomotive repair shop at Nor- 
wood, Mass., which will in a measure be a duplicate of the 
present big car repair shop at Readville. As was announced 
some time ago in T'he Iron Age, the railroad company has 
been making general plans for some time for a large increase 
in its machine shop facilities. It has been an open secret 
that the company’s machine and repair shop facilities have 
been inadequate to meet the demands put upon them, and in 
that connection announcement was recently made that F. K. 
Irwin had been appointed construction engineer for the com- 
pany. The office is a new one, created in connection with 
the machine and repair shop extension plan, and Mr. Irwin, 
who has established an office at Boston, will have charge of 
all the shop construction and equipment. He will do the 
purchasing for the new locomotive repair shops, and as the 
plant will undoubtedly be a large one the trade can no doubt 
look for a large list shortly. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany has not yet closed fer its list of machinery re- 
quirements sent out some time ago. The company has been 
doing some buying from time to time, but it is understood 
in the trade that there are many orders which have not as 
yet been settled upon. It will be remembered that it was 
noted here a few weeks ago that the company had an in- 
quiry out for a 100-ton electric traveling crane for its Depew 
shops. The company is now in the market for eight 15-ton 
cranes, to be used in its substations, and it is understood 
that there are other machinery requirements for the sub- 
stations which will be closed for before long, in addition to 
the machinery included in the list now before the trade. 


Important Machinery Requirements, 


An announcement to the effect that the American Loco- 
motive Company will invade the automobile field and is mak- 
ing active preparations toward establishing a plant at Provi- 
dence, R. L., is one that will be met with considerable inter- 
est on the part of the machinery trade. The company has 
secured the rights to manufacture and sell in the United 
States and Canada the Berliet automobiles, now manufac- 
tured at Lyons, France. When the American Locomotive 
Company decided to enter the automobile field a number of 
foreign cars were examined with a view to producing one in 
this country, and finally the Berliet was decided upon and the 
contracts were signed two weeks ago. The Berliet has been 
in the foreign market for three years and gasoline is used to 
generate power. The first machines to be turned out at 
Providence will be of 25 and 40 horse-power. Only touring 
cars and pleasure vehicles will be made at first, but it is 
thought that later on the company will make heavier ma- 
chines for trucking and carting purposes. A new building 
is to be erected at Providence for the manufacture of the 
machines. It will be 65 x 335 feet and three stories in hight. 
It is thought that later on the company will branch out and 
enlarge the plant, as it has been planned to make the manu- 
facture of automobiles an important part of its business. It 
is said that only the main details of the structure have been 
planned as yet and much machinery will no doubt be required 
in fitting it up. A. J. Pitkin, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, has been giving special attention to 
the plan and he is deeply interested in the details. It is 
understood that the minor details of equipping the plant will 
be looked after from the Providence office. F. A. Houghton, 
formerly chief inspector for the American Locomotive Works, 
has been made superintendent of the Providence, R. I., 
shops and he will assume the management of the automobile 
department. It is said, but not officially, that the company 
will manufacture some cars for use as passenger vehicles to 
run in localities where there are no transit facilities. The 
Berliet car is equipped with a four-cylinder gasoline motor, 
the cylinders of which are cast in pairs without joints. The 
frame, shafts, axle, &c., are of nickel steel, which, it is 
claimed, gives a maximum strength with a minimum weight. 
The moving parts, contact pieces, &c., are made of tem- 
pered steel. All the working parts are inclosed. The gear 
wheels operating the cam shafts, the water circulating pump 
and magnet and the governor are inclosed in a special vil 
tight case communicating with the crank case. The cen- 
trifugal pump is on the side of the crank case. The ra- 
diator and water tank are combined. 

Extensive purchases of mechanical equipment have lately 
been made by the Schoen Steel Wheel Company, Pittsburgh. 
Pa., which is to considerably enlarge its plant, and it is 
probable that much in the way of machine tools will be 
required, as the company is arranging for a new machine 
shop in a portion of its new building, in which will be 
installed several new boring mills, lathes and other tools. 
The company recently let a contract to the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company for the construction of a structural steel 
building, 80 x 400 feet, with the skylights running crosswise 
with the building. This building will have steel sides and 
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composition roof and will be equipped with two 74-ton 
Shaw electric cranes and three new heating furnaces, one 
of which is nearing completion and is being built by Wm. 


Swindell & Co. of Pittsburgh. As an addition to the 
pressing department the company has contracted with 
the Chambersburg Engineering Company to furnish one 


7000-ton press, with all the necessary machinery to run it 
independent of the other hydraulic equipment. All the new 
furnaces will be in line with the old ones, and there will be 
tracks on either side over which will move electric man- 
ipulators, which are being furnished by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company. These manipulators will draw the slabs 
from the furnaces and place them on the jack of the press 
ready for the forging operations. Another one of the addi- 
tions which increases the facilities for handling steel is a 
5-ton Industrial crane. The hydraulic plant has been in- 
creased by the installation of another pump in addition 
to the hydraulic equipment noted above, and an additional 
engine and generator have been added. ‘The line pressure 
of the new hydraulic plant will be 5000 pounds per square 
inch, which will necessitate additions to the boiler capacity 
sufficient to take care of the increased power. The changes, 
additions and extensions which the company expects to make 
during the next four months will increase its output to from 
250 to 300 Schoen pressed steel wheels per day. 

Some machinery will be required by Demsey & Son, 111 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., for equipping its pro- 
posed new shipyard in Camden, N. J., where the firm has 
purchased 300 feet of Delaware River frontage. It is not 
likely that the company will start the construction of the 
yard for some time to come, as it will take a good many 
months to get matters in shape. It is not its intention 
to install a yard for the building of large vessels, but sim- 
ply to build its own class of barges as it needs them 

The Elizabeth Iron Works, Norfolk, Va., will soon be in 
the market for punch and shears, steam hammer, radial 
drill, small pneumatic tools, traveling crane, open side 
planer and boring mill. These tools will be required by the 
company to replace those lost in the recent fire which de- 
stroyed its plant, plans for the rebuilding of which have 
not yet been completed. 

A new two-story brick machine shop is to be added to the 
already large steel works of Benjamin Atha & Co. on Lis- 
ter avenue, Newark, N. J. Plans for the structure, which 
have been filed with the Department of Buildings, show that 
it will be 72 x 100 feet. It is said that while the plans for 
the structure have been prepared nothing has been done as 
yet toward the equipment. The installation of the machine 
shop will necessitate a large expenditure for machinery. 

At a recent meeting of the Kerr Turbine Company, Wells- 
ville, N. Y., which was organized several months ago, $100,- 
000 of the capital stock was subscribed. The company has 
secured the building and property of the Allegheny tannery 
on South Maine street, which it will equip for the manufac- 
ture of turbines. There are about 20 acres of land in the 
site, upon which there is a three-story brick building, 30 x 100 
feet, which is used by the Kerr Turbine Company at the 
present time for offices and drafting room. We understand 
that the company has not yet purchased the necessary ma- 
chinery for equipping its shop. C. V. Kerr is chief engi- 
neer. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has purchased most of the additional machinery which it 
will require for equipping its new Roney stoker plant at 
Attica, N. Y. A good part of the machinery will be trans- 
ferred from the company’s present stoker works. 

A power plant of 300 horse-power capacity and a com- 
plete equipment for manufacturing high-grade brick, includ- 
ing down draft kilns, will be installed in the new brick 
plant which the Sibley-Menge Press Brick Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is to erect at Sibley Station, near Warrior, 
Ala., on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The plant will 
have a capacity of about 40,000 bricks. 

The machinery in the brewery of Ballantine & Co., at 
Freeman. Oxford and Christie streets, Newark, N. J., has 
been overhauled and the refrigerating plant has been en- 
larged. The company is introducing electricity for furnish- 
ing power. 

Power Work. 


A hydraulic plant of 36,000 horse-power apacity will 
be constructed at Chattanooga, Tenn., at the “ suck” on the 
Tennessee River. The plant will be financed by the Chatta- 
nooga-Tennessee River Power Company, which has been 
incorporated under the laws of Tennessee with a capital 
stock of $3,000,000. It will be the first power plant in the 
erection of which the National Government has taken a 
leading part. It is expected that the big plant will be com- 
pleted within 12 months and at the outside calculation the 
city of Chattanooga will be securing its power from the 
river within two years. Work on the big project will be 
begun immediately and the completion of the plant will, en- 
tail large expenditures in the way of machinery. The Gov- 
ernment will oversee the construction of a large dam and 
lock on the river. The power plant will be located on the 
east side of the river and it will be 60 x 300 feet in dimen- 
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sions and 57 feet high. The power plant will be 36 miles 
from the city and a transformer will be erected at the 
city limits. It is calculated that the plant will furnish 


electricity for the city lighting as well as supplying power 
for all the manufactories of the city and many more that 
will come. The plan to harness the river has been in view 
by progressive manufacturers of Chattanooga for years. A 
bill has been passed in Congress providing for the erection 
of the plant, and now nothing stands in the way of the 
culmination of the scheme. C. E. Janes and J. C. Guild 
of Chattanooga have been promoting the scheme, and they 
have interested New York capital in the plan and incor- 
porated the company. 

A project which will require the purchasing of consider- 
able construction machinery is the scheme to establish a 
water distribution plant and mains in the Borough of 
Richmond, for which an appropriation of $1,500,000 was 
passed by the Board of Estimate of the City of New York 
recently. The proposed plant is to dispose of the water 
which the city expects to get from the Hudson Water Com- 
pany of New Jersey, contracts for which were recently 
made. A special engineering commission has also been 
appointed by the Mayor to examine the properties of the 
Staten Island water companies, with a view to their pur- 
chase by the city. The commission consists of J. Waldo 
Smith, I. M. De Varona, Nelson P. Lewis, W. H. Burr and 
Allen Hazen. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore Incorporated, 


An important event in the machinery trade was the in- 
corporation on May 31 of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, In- 
corporated, composed of the well-known house of Manning 
Maxwell & Moore and its allied manufacturing companies, 


the Shaw Electric Crane Company, Asheroft Mfg 
Company, Consolidated Safety Valve Company, Hay- 
den & Derby Mfg. Company, Hancock Inspirator 
( ‘ompany and the United Injector Company. The 
corporation was formed under the laws of New 


Jersey and is established on a basis which is unique among 
commercial enterprises of its kind, having a paid up capital 
of $5,000,000, all common nonassessable stock. The officers 
of the new company are Charles A. Moore, president: John 
N. Derby, vice-president; Martin Luscomb, vice-president; 
Stephen B. Aller, vice-president; Colby M. Chester, Jr., 
treasurer; J. H. Blue, assistant treasurer; Charles Arthur 
Moore, Jr., secretary, and Merle S. Clayton, assistant secre- 
tary. There is to be a board of 15 directors, among whom 
are some prominent New York business men. The pres- 
ent directors are Charles A. Moore, John N. Derby, Charles 
A. Moore, Jr., Colby M. Chester, Jr., J. Rogers Max- 
well, Edmund C. Converse, Martin Luscomb, Stephen B. 
Aller, Alfred Brotherhood, Robert A. Bole, John G. Emery, 
Jr., James B. Brady, P. M. Brotherhood and A. J. Babcock. 
Business will be carried on at the home office of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore at 85, 87 and 89 Liberty street, New York, 
and through the branch offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 

The firm of Manning, Maxwell & Moore was established 
in 1881, composed of Henry S. Manning, Eugene L. Max- 
well and Charles A. Moore. Mr. Maxwell died about ten 
years ago, and Mr. Moore recently purchased Mr. Manning’s 
entire interest in the business. The firm was remarkably 
successful from its inception, and has grown to be one of 
the largest concern of its kind in this country, if not in the 
world. : 

Of the several manufacturing companies involved in the 
‘onsolidation, the Shaw Electric Crane Company, with 
works at Muskegon, Mich., manufactures the Shaw elec- 
trie traveling crane. The exhibit of this company received 
the grand prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and 
its works are devoted exclusively to the mannfacture of elec- 
tric traveling cranes. 

The Ashcroft Mfg. Company, whose works are located at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and whose business was established in 
1851, is one of the largest manufacturers of steam gauges 
in the world. In addition to steam and pressure gauges, the 
company manufactures the Tabor steam engine indicator. the 
Edison recording gauge and an extensive line of pipe fitters’ 
tools. This company was awarded the grand prize at the 
St. Louis Exposition. . 


The Consolidated Safety Valve Company, whose works 


are also located in Bridgeport, makes the Consolidated 
safety valve, which is manufactured under the original 
Richardson patents, and was the first successful “ pop” 


safety valve ever produced. 

The factory of the Hancock Inspirator Company is lo- 
cated in Boston, Mass. This business, established in 1876, 
consists of the manufacture of the Hancock inspirators for 
the feeding of locomotive, marine, stationary and portable 
boilers. Over 300,000 of these instruments are in daily 
use. This company also manufactures Hancock globe, an- 
gle, 60-degree and cross valves and is making a complete 
line of locomotive trimmings. 

The business of the Hayden & Derby Mfg. Company was 
established in 1888, and it has a factory in Boston devoted 
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to the manufacture of Metropolitan injectors, of which 
there are over 150,000 in use. The company also makes the 
“ H-D” ejectors and other apparatus. 


Catalogues Wanted.—The Buckeye Forging & Specialty 
Company, Sebring, Ohio, intends to install an oil plant and 
replace coke furnaces which the company has heretofore 
been using, and would like to receive circulars pertaining to 
gas, oil and gasoline engines with a view to discontinuing 
the use of steam as motive power. 


New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., June 6, 1905. 


The machine tool builders as a rule look for a letting up 
of business during July and August, according to tie usual 
rule, followed by a sharp increase in demand, which will be 
to the profit of those who will have tools on hand for imme- 
diate shipment. The expectation is that the revival of busi- 
ness will be a protracted one, with a steadier demand than 
has characterized the market during the past few months. 
One large manufacturer of lathes disagrees with this belief 
in that he expects the summer to be a good one in the ma- 
chine tool business. His experience, he states, is that the 
summer depression is not so marked as is usually supposed, 
not comparing in dullness to December and January, the 
periods just before and just after the taking of the annual 
inventory. No one so far as learned has ventured to predict 
anything but good times next fall and winter. The result 
will be that many machine tool builders will keep their shops 
running full during the summer in order to get together a 
stock of tools for quick delivery. A few manufacturers 
eannot do this because they have enough business on hand 
or in sight to keep their works running full without getting 
much stock ahead. 

Complaint is heard of difficulty in getting steel castings, 
which have become important elements in the construction of 
machine tools. The steel foundries of New England are 
very busy and their deliveries are often late in consequence. 
This has caused much inconvenience to the manufacturers in 
view of the fact that a large percentage of present inquiries 
are for tools for immediate delivery. Instances are reported 
of offers of material advances on quoted prices if immediate 
delivery will be made. Incidentally it may be stated that 
the price of steel castings has advanced considerably, by 25 
per cent. in some instances, which is partially due, of course, 
to the advance in prices of the materials that go into this 
product. In fact, the machine tool dealers have had to meet 
advances in pretty much everything entering into their prod- 
uct, from machine screws up through the list of necessary 
materials, 

The foreign trade of the New England manufacturers 
continues to be very good indeed, increasing rather than 
falling off, and it has been satisfactory for some time past. 

The labor market is in an entirely normal condition, with 
no rumors of trouble and a general feeling of security every- 
where. There is a scarcity of high-class mechanics, how- 
ever. - 

The movement to readjust prices on motor driven lathes 
and geared heads is taking definite form, and it is probable 
that some announcement will be made to the trade within 
a short time. The plan of the lathe manufacturers is not 
to make a general increase on a percentage basis, but to get 
together so that there may be some uniformity of price along 
the same general lines that exist to-day with standard sizes 
of lathes and other machine tools. To-day there is a wide 
difference among lathe builders in the extra charge for 
equipping a lathe for motor drive. Few makers are making 
money on this branch of their business. The tendency has 
been rather to stand a loss, not intentionally, as a rule, but 
because it has been difficult to make correct estimate of 
the cost. When the time comes that the lathe builder will 
turn out large lots of motor driven lathes this extra cost 
will be very much reduced. But at the present time the 
demand is usually for very small lots, a single machine or 
two or three, and to do the work interferes with the regimen 
of the shop, which should be taken into account in reckoning 
cost, the manufacturers say. The intention is not to make 
a price that will yield more than a fair profit, but to bring 
this branch of the business to a point where a lathe can be 
equipped for motor drive without loss to its builder, and 
to generally assist the trade by a standard which will be 
fair to all, customers as well as manufacturers. There is 
similarly wide difference of price asked for geared heads, 
which interferes with profitable competition. A committee 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association has 
these questions of readjustment under consideration. The 
natural consequence of a readjustment of prices of motor 
driven lathes would be similar action on the part of manu- 
facturers of other classes of machine tools. 

As Enoch Earle retires from the machine tgol business 
he will cease his labors as treasurer of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, to which office he was re-elected 
at the last annual meeting. 
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The business of the Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company, 
Taunton, Mass., is to be liquidated and the company will 
probably cease to exist, which means the abandonment of a 
large plant employing 300 hands and the sale of the entire 
property. The stockholders at a meeting held May 31 voted 
to authorize the directors to wind up the affairs of the com- 
pany in what shall seem to them the most advantageous 
manner. At a meeting of the directors held June 5 Treas- 
urer William R. Billings and William C. Davenport, both 
of Taunton, were appointed to act for the board in this 
matter. The affairs of the company are in a prosperous 
condition financially. All bills are paid and the assets will 
be sufficient to pay the stockholders in full, with perhaps an 
extra dividend. The president of the company is Robert I. 
Gammell, Providence, R. I., and the treasurer and clerk is 
William R. Billings, who has managed the business. 

The Taunton Locomotive Works were established in 
1847. Locomotives were built until about 15 years ago, 
since which time the company has depended for a good deal 
of its business on the manufacture of printing presses under 
contract for other companies. For a long time the Huber- 
Hodgman printing press was built by this company, until 
the Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Company established 
a plant of its own, which took away a substantial part of 
the locomotive company’s product. Then for a year the 
Campbell printing press was manufactured under contract, 
but this business recently went to another company. There 
was still a snug nucleus of a business left in the manufac- 
ture of the Wainwright feed water heater, surface condenser 
and expansion joint, together with a general foundry busi- 
ness. But the stockholders considered that it would be 
wiser to liquidate rather than to seek new lines of product. 
This would not have been the case probably had Taunton 
interests predominated in the company. Some two-thirds 
of the $131,100 of capital stock is held in Providence, and 
other holdings are those of people who prefer other invest- 
ment for their capital, especially in view of the fact that 
the affairs of the company are in so prosperous a condition 
that they will take out their entire investment and probably 
something besides. There is a chance that other capital 
will get together to reorganize the corporation under new 
ownership, but this 1s only a chance. The intention of the 
committee of the directors is to dispose of the assets at the 
earliest possible moment. The property, real estate and ma- 
chinery will be offered for sale. It is presumed that the 
foundry business will be continued by some one, for it is a 
profitable one and the foundry itself is new and equipped 
according to modern ideas. 

It is definitely announced that William R. Billings will 
take the Wainwright branch of the business and continue 
the manufacture of its products. He is not yet able to state 
where he will locate this industry, as no definite plan has 
been made. 

The trade will be much interested in the change in 
ownership and management of the business of P. Blaisdell 
& Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturers of engine lathes 
and drilling machines, which has -just been consummated. 
Enoch Earle and John P. Jones retire from the business, 
having disposed of their interests to Charles B. Hildreth and 
W. A. Blaisdell. The firm had consisted of these four gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Earle and Mr. Hildreth had charge of the 
office end of the business and Mr. Blaisdell was the super- 
intendent. Mr. Jones has had no active part in the man- 
agement for several years. Mr. Earle and Mr. Jones sever 
their connection with the machine tool industry after a 
long and successful experience. The firm of P. Blaisdell & 
Co. is an old one. The business was established in 1865 by 
Parritt Blaisdell and Charles Wood. Mr. Wood remained 
but a short time, and Mr. Jones entered the business. In 
1873 Samuel E. Hildreth purchased an interest in the firm 
and remained the business head until his death in 1893, when 
his place as a partner was taken by his son, Charles E. 
Hildreth. When Parritt Blaisdell died in 1875 Enoch Earle 
purchased a part of his interest. W. A. Blaisdell is the son 
of Parritt Blaisdell. 

The Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of grinders, has made an arrangement with Ludwig 
Loewe & Co., Berlin, Germany, by which that firm will take 
the exclusive agency of the American twist drill grinder for 
Germany, Austria and Hungary and other European terri- 
tory. Fenwick Fréres have had the agency of the Heald 
machines for France, Switzerland and Belgium for the past 
two years. 

John B. Whitehead, Box 618, New Bedford, Mass., is 
making inquiries for the various equipment of a shuttle 
manufacturing establishment, including a 300-pound drop 
hamimer, Bradley trip hammer, grinding and polishing ma- 
chinery, brazing apparatus and forges. Mr. Whitehead is 
at present organizing a company and is not yet ready to 
place orders. 

The Putnam Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of machine tools, is contemplating building an 
addition to its storehouse and otherwise improving its ma- 
chine shops. 

The J. & P. Coats Company, Limited, Pawtucket, R. I., 
thread manufacturer, states that it is not yet in a position 
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to give details of its new power plant, from which it is 
planned to supply electric power to its large mills at Paw- 
tucket, replacing steam driven countershafts. The company 
has applied to the city for permission to place conduits in 
various streets, for carrying its feed wires, as the power 
house will be located some distance from the mills. 

The S. W. Card Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of taps, dies and screw plates, is building a two- 
story machine shop, 45 x 115 feet. Most of the machine 
equipment of the new building will be built by the company. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuIcaco, ILL., June 6, 1905. 


In a general way business in engines, boilers and power 
equipment is comfortably active, while trading in machine 
tools is quiet. It is true that the demand for engines anu 
boilers is leading to somewhat of a quickening in the sale of 
machine tools that are used by engine builders and boiler 
makers, but the general feeling in the machine tool market 
is one of disappointment both at the results of the month of 
May and at the manner at which June opens up. At the 
same time it is known that large requirements are on the 
way and railways now have in their hands bids on tools 
aggregating several hundred thousand dollars. Why these 
bids are not closed up and the tools purchased it is hard to 
explain. The teamsters’ strike, which has now spread to 
embrace the lumbering interests of the city, is having an 
unfavorable influence on the local machine too] market, but 
this influence is only slight as the lumber interests have been 
able thus far to deliver under police protection sufficient 
supplies to keep all the important building operations going. 

The city of Chicago has issued through its local Trans- 
portation Committee and its Commissioner of Public Works 
a budget of bids that will close July 1 on the equipment of 
about 12 miles of double track street railway line, together 
with power houses and substations as referred to below. 

The Commissioner of Public Works has had prepared for 
him by Bion J. Arnold a very voluminous series of specifica- 
tions to bidders on requirements for the proposed municipal 
street railway system for the city of Chicago. These specifi- 
cations cover not only immediate requirements for about 12 
miles of track, together with poles and wires for overhead 
system, conduits and tunnels for underground system, cars, 
snow plows, sprinklers, &c., but also ask for bids on central 
power stations and substations sufficient for a very large 
mileage of road. Bidders are informed by the commissioner 
that the mileage immediately specified is only a beginning. 
The power plant equipment, on which bids are asked for 
immediately, includes two 3000-kw. turbine generator units 
complete with condensers, one 100-kw. turbo exciter, one 
100-kw. motor induction exciter, eight 500 horse-power water 
tube boilers with stokers, together with feed pumps, heaters, 
&e. A power plant building, including crane, chimney, 
breeching, coal and ash handling, equipment bidders are 
instructed to include at $160,000 in their general bids. Sub- 
station equipment calls for one 1000-kw. rotary converter, 
three 375-kw. transformers complete, one 500-kw. transformer 
unit, one 15-kw. generator motor set, one induction motor 
set, together with switchboard equipment. Just how many 
substations are to be built is not yet announced, but two are 
immediately called for. A large tonnage of manhole plates, 
conduit castings, pipe, iron poles, rails, chairs, &c., is in- 
cluded in the specifications. A car barn is also specified, 
which bidders are to include in their estimates, at $65,000; 
also a repair shop and equipment. A complete telephone 
system is also provided for. J. M. Patterson is Commissioner 
of Public Works. 

The South Side Elevated Railway, Chicago, will require 
from 5000 to 10,000 horse-power in addition to its present 
plant to take care of the enlarged mileage of its line now 
being built. 

The city of Chicago has issued specifications and is asking 
for bids on the following pumping machinery for the sewage 
pumping station at Lawrence and Evenston avenues: One 
horizontal compound condensing engine, with direct con- 
nected vertical (submerged) centrifugal pump, of a capacity 
of discharge of 37% cubic feet of sewage per second; two 
horizontal compound condensing engines with direct con- 
nected vertical (submerged) centrifugal pump of a capacity 
of discharge of 125 cubic feet of sewage and storm water per 
second ; one selfcontained vertical, triple expansion condens- 
ing engine, direct connected to a pump of screw type of a 
capacity of discharge of 585 cubic feet of storm water or lake 
water per second; also a drainage pump with steam, suction 
and discharge pipes and an electric crane of 15 tons capacity. 
Bids will be received by the Department of Public Works 
until June 20. 


Machinery Requirements, 


The report is current that the Kansas City, Nevada & 
Springfield Railroad Company, T. P. McDonough, president, 
Tacoma Building, Chicago, will erect a line, 70 miles in 
length, from Nevada to Springfield, Mo., and that about 
$75,000 will be spent in the erection and equipment of car 
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barns, machine shops, freight and passenger stations, «ec. 
Further details are lacking at the present time. 

B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., expect to build a 
large plow factory, having a floor space of 250,000 square 
feet, but have not perfected plans to a point where details 
can be given. 

The Zahner Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., maker of 
stoves and hotel kitchen supplies, is enlarging its business 
and is in the market for power machines for the manufacture 
of galvanized iron cornices, metal windows and for sheet 
metal work in general. ‘The company intends erecting a 
factory building of brick or reinforced concrete construction. 

The Seneca Chain Company, Kent, Ohio, will erect an 
addition, 40 x 125 feet, to its plant. A 25 horse-power gaso- 
line engine, a 300,000 testing machine and blowers for 25 
forges are required. 

The Superior Fifth Wheel & Forge Company, which is 
establishing a factory at Superior, Wis., will purchase a gas 
engine, a shaper, drop hammer, helve hammer, furnaces, 
forges and other equipment for doing drop forge work. 

The American Box Ball Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
is erecting a two-story factory, 60 x 180 feet. Both electric 
motors and a large gasoline engine are being figured on for 
power. Wood working machinery will be required in the 
manufacture of the game of box balls. The upper floor of 
the building is to be occupied by the J. I. Holcomb Mfg. 
Company, now of Sullivan, Ind., maker of brushes, but little 
new machinery will be required by this industry, as equip- 
ment will be removed to Indianapolis from the present fac- 
tory. 

The I-X-L & Goshen Pump Company, Goshen, Ind., will 
build its own electric plant this fall for illuminating its 
works, and will also add 48 x 112 feet, two stories, to its 
finishing room, as well as installing a new elevator and 
building 160 feet of modern lumber sheds. 

Howard Shaw, architect, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
is preparing specifications of the power, heating and lighting 
of the new plant for Albaugh Bros., Dover & Co., a mail 
order house. Plans for the buildings have been made. There 
will be two structures, one of them five stories and the other 
three stories. Other buildings are to be erected later. This 
company, which occupies quarters in the downtown dis- 
trict, is preparing to follow the example of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., by moving to the western part of the city. 

E. G. Hilliard, Duluth, Minn., has purchased the West 
Duluth Brass Works from W. F. Bailey, who has retired 
from business because of advanced age. It is Mr. Hilliard’s 
intention to re-equip the plant, putting in some new lathes, 
shapers and dynamos. The third floor of the building will 
be fitted with special machinery for brass working. Mr. 
Hilliard will operate the plant in connection with his mill, 
mining and railroad supply house at 14 West Michigan 
street. 

Business ( hanges, 


The Chicago office of the Buffalo Forge Company and the 
Buffalo Steam Pump Company, both under the same man- 
agement, has been moved from 22 West Randolph street 
to 58-60 South Canal street, where it will occupy a portion 
of the third floor. 





Philadelphia Machinery [arket. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 6, 1905. 

While there has been no material change in the local 
machinery market, the tendency toward more active condi- 
tions is favorable. There have been several sales during the 
week past of new equipment, taking in a fair sized lot of 
tools, while several good inquiries are in the market. The 
trade is particularly interested in the equipment for the 
North East Manual Training School in this city, bids for 
which are due to-day. A large number of small lathes are 
included in the specifications as well as other tools and sup- 
plies, aggregating in round numbers an expenditure of about 
$35,000. Owing to complex local political conditions, how- 
ever, it is thought that the contracts for these tools will not 
be placed for some weeks. Inquiries for tools and general 
machinery have somewhat improved and an increase in sales 
is announced by a number of dealers and manufacturers. 
The general tone of the market, on the whole, shows im- 
provement; manufacturers are able to keep their plants 
operating on fairly good time and in some instances are un- 
able to make deliveries as promptly as desired by pros- 
pective purchasers. Purchases recently have not been con- 
fined to any particular line, but seem to be more or less 
divided among the various classes of tools. 

The Carver File Company, mention of whose machinery 
requirements for the new plant was made previously in 
these columns, has let the contract for the entire equipment 
to Manning, Maxwell & Moore, through that company’s local 
office. 

The Energy Elevator Company is erecting a four-story 
addition to its plant, giving it over 2000 square feet addi- 
tional floor space, which will be used as a machine shop, the 
equipment for which the company will be shortly in the 
market for. Among other tools it will put in a heavy 
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double spindle lathe, a radial drill, a drill press and small 
lathes. 

The C. H. Wheeler Pump Company, formerly the Barr 
Pumping Engine Company, will erect a new office build- 
ing, 34 x 40 feet, at Sedgeley and Lehigh avenues. The 
space now occupied by its offices will, on completion of the 
above, be used for manufacturing purposes. No new pur- 
chases of machinery are contemplated at this time. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has let a contract 
to J. Goll & Sons for the erection of an engine house and 
shop at Grays Ferry, in this city, and is asking for esti- 
mates on a roundhouse and oilhouse to be erected at the West 
Morrisville shops, near Trenton, N. J. 

The American Electric Lamp Company is asking for esti- 
mates on plans made by Ballinger & Perrot for the erection 
of a two-story and basement manufacturing building at 
Twenty-third and Dauphin streets. The building will be 
50 x 140 feet, with brick walls. The floors are to be of slow 
burning construction type and the roof covered with slag. 

The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company, Birds- 
boro, Pa., has opened a branch office at 718 Real Estate 
Trust Building, Broad and Chestnut streets, this city, in 
charge of J. P. Warfel, who has represented it in this 
section for some time. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has received orders for 
150 additional locomotives for the Imperial Government 
Railways of Japan, making 250 for which orders have been 
received since the first of the year. One hundred of these 
engines will be passenger engines, weighing 102,000 pounds 
each, the remaining 50 are consolidation type freight loco- 
motives, weighing 120,000 pounds each. Baldwin reports 
an improvement in the demand for engines, and a number of 
good orders have been booked. All departments of the plant 
keep busy and deliveries are daily being made to various 
railways and other concerns. Among recent orders com- 
pleted were ten 10-wheel freight engines for the Seaboard 
Air Line and a like number of the same type for the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad. 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 6, 1905. 


Nothing of special interest in machinery circles has 
transpired during the week. Inquiry continues to be strong 
and all of our manufacturers have a large volume of business 
on their order books that will take some months to com- 
plete. In the meantime new orders are coming in and the 
general appearance is one of activity that augurs well for 
the future. Lathe builders as a rule are pressed to make 
deliveries in a satisfactory manner, a number of instances 
going to show that the foreign trade is largely responsible 
for this. While we have no report of any Japanese business 
being placed duriag the last 30 days, we are advised that 
several of the larger lathe builders have in the neighborhood 
of $30,000 worth of tools that have not yet been shipped and 
are now bending all efforts in this direction. Orders for 
milling machines have probably ranked as second, and build- 
ers of these tools are endeavoring to so reconstruct their 
order books that all of their customers will be satisfied. The 
conclusion of the war in the Far East will probably mean 
a great deal to builders of miscellaneous tools throughout 
the country. On account of the high duty, Russia is almost 
on the prohibitive list, yet we are told that even under these 
adverse conditions several orders have been received for our 
make of tools. In order that the highest degree of efficiency 
may be reached it has been decided to increase the wages 
of shop apprentices from 6 to 8 cents per hour. At 57 hours 
per week this will make an increase of $1.14 per week, and 
it is hoped will be the means of inducing young men of a 
higher class to engage in this field of labor. 

The Cincinnati Shaper Company is erecting a shed 40 x 
80 feet, separate from the plant, to be used as a castings 
storage house, and will utilize the space formerly devoted 
to castings for erecting purposes. It reports a very satis- 
factory condition of trade and has all that it can do at the 
present. The company is adding a number of new tools to 
its equipment and is gradually increasing the output. It 
has just installed a 48 x 48 inch by 14-foot four-head Cin- 
cinnati planer; an American Tool Works lathe, 24 inches by 
8 feet, all geared head, motor driven; also a 20-inch by 10- 
foot American lathe and universal miller. 

The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company has just 
received an order for seven of its millers for direct ship- 
ment to a point in France. The company has on its books 
a large export business, while at the same time domestic 
trade is increasing. It is now installing a full line of tools 
in the building formerly occupied for storing castings and 
will soon be working with largely increased facilities. 

The Cincinnati Machine Tool Company is building a 
roadway all around its plant and installing large 10-ton 
seales and electric crane. It expects to receive another 
Jones & Lamson turret lathe this week, which will be in 
the way of an addition to the equipment. It reports trade as 
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very satisfactory, each succeeding month comparing very 
favorably with its predecessor. 

Hisey-Wolf Machine Company says that it has more than 
doubled its trade since moving into its new quarters. This 
is mostly of domestic origin, although the shipments abroad 
are increasing. It has just added eight new lathes, a milling 
machine and a number of special tools, with two more lathes 
to come later. 

Smith & Mills say they are well satisfied with conditions 
and that their tools are selling without any difficulty. It 
may be necessary for them later in the year to secure addi- 
tional space, in which event they will add to their present 
building. 

The Bickford Drill & Tool Company is making a num- 

ber of changes in its tools, redesigning and adding some 
special features that it is expected will materially increase 
their efficiency. The railroads are said to be becoming a 
very important factor in the market and large contracts 
for tools are now before all builders of machinery, a portion, 
at least, of which it is hoped will come this way. 
; The I. & E. Greenwald Company says that trade in its 
line is much better than it was several months since. There 
is an increasing demand for engines and boilers, and build- 
ers along this line are very busy. 

The American Tool Works Company, in keeping with 
the general run of manufacturers of the city, is booked ahead 
for some months. Trade, both foreign and domestic, is active 
and promises are bright for a continuance. 


———__+- oe ____ 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1905. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 27 for the following 
m -chinery for the Boston, New York, League Island, Wash- 
ington and Norfolk navy yards: Schedule 298, electric hoist ; 
schedule 294, steam locomotive wrecking car; schedule 295, 
bending rolls, crank shaper, milling machine and 10-ton 
locomotive cranes. . 

The following bids were opened May 25 by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission : 

Bidder 6. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

17. H. A. Rogers Company, New York. 

58. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

Class 6. Two double head bolt cutters—Bidder 6, $1376: 
17, $1410; 58, $1282.80. 

Bids were opened at the Ordnance Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, May 31, for four 6-inch disappearing 
gun carriages, model of 1905, as follows: 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Akron, Ohio, $18,380 
each; delivery, first carriage in 10 months, second 12 
months, third 14 months, fourth 16 months. 

American-British Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
$15,000 each; delivery, first carriage 12 months and one 
carriage every three months thereafter. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., 
$12,871 each; first carriage in seven months and one car- 
riage every 30 days thereafter. 

Ridgway Machine Tool Company, Ridgway, Pa., $10,200 
each; first carriage in 12 months, second 15 months and one 
every month thereafter. 

Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $23,988 each: 
four to be delivered in eight months after receipt of order. 

Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $21,150 
each ; first carriage in 10 months and remainder one carriage 
every two months thereafter. 

__ Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., $11,- 
675 each ; first carriage in 12 months and one carriage every 
month thereafter until completed. 

_ The Constructing Quartermaster, New London, Conn.., 
will receive bids until June 15 for the construction of a new 
water system at Fort Michie, N. Y., and for the construction 
of an electric lighting system for Fort Mansfield, R. I. 

Under bids opened May 16 for the Mare Island and Puget 
Sound navy yards, Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., 
were awarded class 1, one motor driven dovetailing machine, 
$625, and Caldwell Brothers Company, Seattle, Wash., class 
6, one upright drill press, $150. 

On May 23 bids were opened at the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts for a large quantity of machinery for the 
various navy yards, and thus far but few awards have been 
made. The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, was 
awarded class 65, one 24-inch pattern upright drill, motor 
driven, $299; General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., class 132, one 10 horse-power three-phase induction 
motor, $206.95; F. W. Braun Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., class 142, one rock crusher, $60. The following are 
the bids submitted : 


Bidder 1. Aumen Machinery & Supply Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

3. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

5. F. Angonnet, San Francisco, Cal. 

7. Samuel Brown, Vallejo, Cal. 

8. F. W. Braun Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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15. F. S. Banks & Co., New York City. 

19. Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, New York. 

20. Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis. 

21. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 

22. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

28. J. W. Cregar Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29. Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

38. James Clark, Jr., & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

44. Caldwell Bros. Company, Seattle, Wash. 

46. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

51. Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

54. Edward J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

55. Walter H. Foster Company, New York. 

56. Fairbanks Company, Baltimore, Md. 

57. Fairbanks Company, New York. 

62. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

70. Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

74. Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

75. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

76. Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash. 

85. Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, New York. 

104. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

107. J. A. Fay & Egan Company, New York. 

108. Montgomery & Co., New York. 

128. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

129. Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

130. George A. Ohl & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

133. Elliott H. Pierce, San Francisco, Cal. 

136. S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va. 

141. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

142. Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 

144. Railway Appliances Company, Chicago, III. 

151. Royce & Ricketts, Washington, D. C. 

152. H. A. Rogers, New York. 

157. Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa. 

158. Wm. L. Sargent, Fitchburg, Mass. 

159. H. B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J. 

161. Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, Ill. 

163. F. F. Slocumb & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

164. Springfield Machine Tool Company, 
Ohio. 

165. Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va. 

181. Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York. 

182. Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, 
Tl. 

183. John D. Westbrook, Norfolk, Va. 

184. Wharton, Pond & Harold, San Francisco, Cal. 

185. Williams, White & Co., Moline, III. 

186. S. A. Woods Machine Company, 
Mass. 

194. American 
New York. 


Springfield, 


Harvey, 


South Boston, 


Wood Working Machinery Company, 


Schedule No, 182. 


Class 19. One combination tool grinder—No bids. 
Schedule No. 183. 


Class 20. One motor driven engine lathe—Bidder 55, 
$662 ; 74, $735; 104, $700 and $840; 128, $675; 141, $721. 

Class 21. One 24 x 10 inch motor driven engine lathe— 
Bidder 18, $1269; 55, $1036; 74, $1055; 104, $1123, $1210 
and $1075; 128, $1025;; 141, $1190; 151, $1200. 

Class 22. Two 36-inch swing by 12-foot electric motor 
driven engine lathes—Bidder 18, $4241; 55, $3560; 104, 
$4280 and $4646; 128, $4020; 141, $3800 and $4992; 151, 
$3800 ; 158, $3590; 164, $4450; 184, $7855. 

Class 23. One screw cutting heavy pattern engine lathe— 
Bidder 18, $1708; 55, $1280; 104, $1050 and $1350; 128, 
$1510; 151, $1600; 181, $1485. 

Class 24. One screw cutting direct electric driven en- 
gine lathe—Bidder 18, $1494; 55, $1370; 104, $1875, $1614 
and $1625; 128, $1465; 151, $1600; 181, $1607. 

Class 25. One screw cutting engine lathe—Bidder 28, 
$1155; 55, $1075; 104, $1394, $1250 and $852; 128, $1117; 
181, $1079. F; 

Class 26. Two 18-inch screw cutting engine lathes—Bid- 
der 28, $1930; 55, $1770; 104, $2096, $1916 and $1670; 128, 
$1736; 164, $1610; 181, $1802. 

Class 27. One motor driven engine lathe—Bidder 28, 
$800; 56, $898; 74, $870; 104, $895 and $822; 128, $866: 
141, $818; 164, $800; 165, $820.10. 

Class 28. One engine lathe—Bidder 28, $450; 56, $475: 
74, $500: 104, $505 and $430; 142, $540; 164, $513; 165, 
$470.50. 

Class 29. One 20-inch by 20-foot bed screw cutting en- 
gine lathe, motor driven—Bidder 28, $1200; 55, $1069; 56, 
$1230; 74, $1255; 104, $1381, $1156 and $996; 128, $1150; 
141, $1143 ; 165, $1227. 

Class 30. One electric motor driven universal grinding 
machine—Bidder 55, $810; 184, $1156. 

Class 31. One grinding machine for grinding edges of air- 
port glasses—No bids. 

Class 32. One electric emery grinder—Bidder 18, $287; 
28, $310; 38, $158.50; 165, $144.97 ; 183, $157.50. 

Class 33. One improved knife grinding machine and 
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frame—Bidder 18, $433; 20, $475; 28, $445; 75, $365; 129, 
$570 ; 165, $444; 186, $550; 194, $405. 

Class 34. One portable electric center grinder—Bidder 
28, $65; 38, $56.50; 70, $65; 128, $68; 165, $56. 

Class 35. One multiple eight-spindle high speed drill— 
Bidder 104, $1350. 

Class 36. One hand and power upright or post drill— 
Bidder 104, $49. 

Class 37. One full universal radial drilling machine— 
Bidder 18, $1290; 56, $1300, $1310 and $1325; 75, $1365; 
104, $1310; 128, $1360: 141, $1290; 151, $950; 165, $1331. 

Class 38. One arbor press to be complete in all respects 
—Bidder 28, $125; 46, $118; 104, $105; 108, $110. 

Class 39. T\.o arbor presses complete in all respects— 
Bidder 28, $150; 46, $104.50; 104, $100; 108, $100. 

Class 40. One electric motor driven planer—Bidder 18, 
$1500; 104, $1900 and $1475; 128, $1950; 141, $2019. 

Class 41. One hand planing and jointing machine, elec- 
tric motor driven—Bidder 18, $411; 107, $468; 129, $428; 
159, $298 ; 194, $304. 

Class 42. One electric motor driven plate planing ma- 
chine—Bidder 29, $4725; 104, $4600 and $4675; 128, $4200; 
157, $4580 and $4450. 

Class 43. One 1300-pound power hammer- 
$965 and $1130. 

Class 44. One 1200-pound double frame steam drop ham- 
mer—Bidder 3, $1580; 51, $1356.76: 104, $1700: 128, 
$1460. 

Class 45. One 100-pound motor driven helve hammer— 
sidder 18, $570; 28, $800: 104, $615: 128, $990: 136, 
$1015; 185, $800, $1120 and $395. 

Class 46. One electric motor driven double punch—Bid- 
der 29, $940; 54, $953 and $1039; 104, $965; 128, $740; 
141, $885; 163, $1250 and $950; 185, $750. 

Class 47. One hand gap punch complete—Bidder 
$85 ; 163, $225. 

Class 48. One single punching and shearing machine— 
Bidder 3, $2130; 18, $2548: 28. $2546; 29, $1650; 54, 
$2099 ; 104, $1660; 128, $2000 and $1940; 141, $2195; 151, 
$2546 ; 161, $2290; 185, $1700. 

Class 49. One heavy rotary shear, motor driven 
104, $1185; 130, $750. 

Class 50. One plate bending direct electric driven rolls— 
Bidder 18, $979; 28, $1126; 54, $1103; 104, $935; 128, 
$1400 ; 141, $1180; 151, $1126; 161, $980. 

Class 51. One 1 set plate straightening electric driven 
rolls—Bidder 104, $1415. 

Class 52. One 40-ton hydraulic stanchion pipe bender— 
Bidder 104, $298; 152, $297; 165, $300. 

Class 53. Two pipe machines for cutting and threading 
pipe complete with motors—Bidder 28, $1425; 46, $2138; 
75, $1347.50; 104, $1998; 128, $1995; 151, $700; 165, 
$1320; 181, $1170. 

Class 54. One disk sanding machine complete—Bidder 
129, $215. 

Class 55. One 54-inch triple drum sander, electric driven 

-Bidder 18, $2280; 20, $2055; 107, $2329; 194, $1660. 

Class 56. One door and blind clamping machine with all 
attachments—Bidder 18, $182; 46, $180.80; 107, $178; 159, 
$177; 194, $137. 

Class 57. One electric driven universal milling machine 

Bidder 21, $1217.75 and $1251.75; 22, $1195; 57, $1260, 
$1265 and $1290; 74, $1185; 104, $1184; 128, $1065. 

.Class 58. One medium size hollow chisel mortising ma- 
chine, motor driven—Bidder 18, $1333; 107, $1399: 186, 
$1100. 

Class 59. One heavy pattern outside molding machine— 
3idder 18, $814; 46, $800 and $910; 107, $849; 159, $850; 
186, $950; 194, $850. 

Class 60. One extra heavy slotting machine—Bidder 18, 
$1230; 104, $1235; 128, $1650. 

Class 61. One horing and turning mill—Bidder 18, 
$3245: 28, $2500; 104, $3295 and $2600; 128, $3265: 141, 
$2975. 

Class 62. One pillar, friction clutch, shaper, electrically 
driven—Bidder 55, $795; 104, $530; 164, $515. 

Class 63. One turret head bolt cutting machine 
142, $377. 

Class 64. One pneumatic jib crane and hoist—Bidder 19, 
$500: 34, $300: 85, $410; 104, $395; 182, $335. 


Bidder 185, 


130, 


Bidder 


-Bidder 


Schedule No, 184, 

Class 66. One horizontal boring and drilling machine— 
Bidder 104, $2750; 128, $3760 and $5250; 141, $3095. 

Class 67. One automatic saw grinding machine—Bidder 
75, $150; 181, $165. 

Class 68. One cold metal sawing machine ready for mo- 
tor and two extra blades—Bidder 75, $1065: 144, $1226.30; 
165, $1590; 181, $1068. 

Class 69. Two cupolas for general foundry work, two 
sets block and brick lining for cupola shell—Bidder 54, 
$2120: 104, $2213; 165, $2440; 182, $2394. 

Schedule No, 207. 

Class 161. One screw cutting extension gap lathe, one 
pillar shaper, one combined punch and shears, one vertical 
erank steam engine—Bidder 75, $2144. 
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Trade Publications. 


Wattmeters.—Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Publication No. 5006. This is a reprint of a paper read 
before the Colorado Electric Light, Power and Railway Associa- 
tions, entitled ‘“ Notes on Induction Integrating Wattmeters 
and Their Use,” by A. A. Serva. The subject is dealt with 
technically and will be of value to those concerned with the use 
of such wattmeters. 


Steam Heating.—W. H. Schott, 1218 Marquette Building, 
Chicago. Booklet. Under the title “‘From Necessity to Lux- 
ury ” a somewhat extended description is presented of the de- 
sirable features of central station heating plants, supplying 
steam to colonies of buildings or residences in much the same 
manner as gas, water and electricity are now served. The ad- 
vantages in economy and increased convenience are emphasized. 





Electric Hoists.—General Pneumatic Tool] Company, Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 56. Contains views and descrip- 
tion of the Shepard electric hoist, for use on a trolley traveling 
on an I-beam or to be suspended in a stationary location, or 
from a jib crane or derrick. One of the illustrations shows the 
hoist in use where the head room is limited, indicating its ad- 
vantages in such locations. The parts of the hoist, including 
the motor, controller, automatic stop, gearing, mechanical and 
electric brakes and trolley, are separately described. 


Steel Preservation. 





Cooper Process Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Pamphlet. Concerns the Cooper process and a preserva- 
tive for use om steel as a base for all standard colors. In the 
process the same spraying machine is used both for sanding the 
steel and applying the paint. The process is particularly recom- 
mended for steel structures and steel cars. 


Electric Hoists.—Sprague Electric Company, 527 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City. Two loose leaf pages for 
catalogue insertion. Pages 35 and 36 deal with hoist controllers 
and limit switches. Illustrations show the controller in ex- 
ternal appearance and with cover removed. Pages 40A and 40B 
give views of S2 and 83 electric and hand travel hoists, made in 
2, 3, 4 and 6 ton capacity sizes. An accompanying circular 
letter draws attention to the necessity of a reliable controller 
or limit switch to preserve the long life of an electric hoist. 


Motors.—Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
Publication called “‘The Standard’ Autograph and Picture 
Book.” Alternate pages contain half-tones of Standard motors 
of various types, showing their application to the driving of 
various kinds of machinery, particularly printing machinery. 
Intermediate pages contain fac-simile testimonial letters from 
users of the Robbins & Myers motors. 


Electrical Apparatus.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Two illustrated circulars, Nos. 1102 
and 1104. No. 1102 deals with direct current multiple arc 
lamps for 110 and 220 volts, and No. 1104 with portable in- 
struments, such as voltmeters, wattmeters, single phase and poly- 
phase wattmeters, power factor meters and transformers. 


Gas, Gasoline and Crude Oil Engines.—Capital Gas 
Engine Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Illustrated catalogue ; 
size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 32. Contains description of vertical 
and horizontal engines and portable outfits. These engines are 
made from 1 to 50 horse-power. Three pamphlets, entitled 
“Osborn’s Household Hustler,” “The Capital Automatic 
Clutch” and “ A Few Testimonials,” accompany the catalogue. 

Drill Presses.—William Gardam & Son, New York City. 
Illustrated catalogue; size, 44% x 7% inches; pages, 24. Con- 
tains illustrations of sensitive drills, benck drills, drill presses 
and a multiple spindle drill. Accompanying the catalogue is a 
pamphlet giving a brief description of the No. 1 sensitive bench 
drill, which is made for the special use of jewelers, opticians 
and electricians. 


Shaking and Dumping Grates.—A, D. Granger Com- 
pany, New York City. Bulletin No. 4. Illustrated; size, 6 x 9 
inches: pages, 23. Gives a brief description of Vulcan shaking 
and dumping grates, Vulcan herringbone dumping grates, boiler 
fronts and other castings 


Valves.—<American Coal & Shipping Company, 2 Square 
de l'Opera, Paris, France Catalogue C; size, 6% x 8% inches; 
pages, 74. Catalogue in French of valves and other apparatus 
for use on low pressure steam systems. Shows a number of 
special valves for radiators, as well as standard straightway 
and angle valves for steam heating systems ; a number of fittings 
made by Jenkins Bros., New York City, including automatic 
water valves, steam traps, &c.; a line of standard valves both 
of screw and flange type, for low pressures; globe and check 
valves for low pressures of steam, and water and air, and a 
number of boiler fittings, including gauge cocks, gauge glasses, 
dial gauges, safety valves, check valves, thermometers, tempera- 
ture regulators, float valves, &c. 


Sand-Lime Products.—National Association of Manu- 
facturers of Sand-Lime Products, Wilmington, Del. Illustrated 
pamphlet. This association, in the interests of its members, 
has issued this pamphlet, giving the uses and qualities of sand- 
lime products, including the latest tests made by the United 
States Government engineers and others. One of thé objects is 
to invite requests from contractors, engineers and architects for 
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any information they may desire in connection with sand-lime 
products. One of the interesting parts is the report of the 
fire underwriters on the condition of buildings after the Balti- 
more fire. Interesting information is contained in the pamphlet 
and a number of views are given of buildings constructed of 
sand-lime brick. 
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Hoisting Machinery.—Rawson & Morrison Mfg. Com- 
pany, 31 Main street, Cambridgeport (Boston), Mass. Cata- 
logue E; size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 136. Confined to hoisting 
machinery for quarrymen, contractors and bridge builders, rail- 
road, dock and subway construction, ships’ derricks, coal wharfs, 
&e., including particularly such equipments as electric hoists, 
suspension cableways and steam boilers. There are two dis- 
tinct types of hoist shown, designated as the Standard and 
Eastern. These differ somewhat in general design and size of 
cylinders, but both embody latest improvements in construction. 
‘Lhe catalogue is divided into three classes, the first illustrating 
Standard engines, the second Eastern engines, and the third a 
line of derrick swinging machines, &c. All of the various types 
of machinery are shown by half-tones. Tables of sizes and 
specifications, with detailed description of special parts, are 
given. 

Water Tube Boilers.—The Stirling Company, Puliman 
Building, Chicago, Iil. Cloth bound book; size, 8 x 1014 inches; 
pages, 248. Entitled “ Stirling—A Book on Steam for Engi- 
neers.” ‘The book contains much information of value to oper- 
eting and consulting engineers relating to the economical genera- 
tion of steam, and some of the subjects have been treated along 
entirely original lines. ‘The latter is particularly true of the 
chapters which deal with “ Superheated Steam,” “ Fuel Burn- 
ing,” ‘ Utilization of Waste Heat,” ‘‘ Chimneys and Drafts” 
and * Analyses of "Ine Gases.”” The book can hardly be consid- 
ered a catalogue, as it is more in the nature of a text book, al- 
though as far as it relates to the construction of water tube 
boilers it is naturally confined to the product of this company. 
The practical instructions which it gives on the handling of 
boilers make it invaluable to those having to do directly with 
the operation of water tube boilers. Similarly, the parts which 
treat of heat, water, air, steam, calorimetric measurements, 
Steam pressure, heating, proper combustion, &c., will be equally 
useful to designing engineers. Numerous illustrations show in- 
stallations of Stirling boilers, and the results of various tests 
are given. 


Electrical Ore Separator.—tThe Blake Mining & Milling 
Company, 1936 Curtiss street, Denver, Col. Pamphlet. Gives 
detailed description with line and half-tone illustrations of the 
Blake-Morscher electrical ore separator, discussing its construc- 
tion and advantages. 


Compressed Air Tools.— Pedrick & Ayer Company, 85 
Liberty street, New York City. Catalogue: size, 6 x 9 inches; 
pages, 56. Deals with compressed air riveters, hoists, cranes 
and other tools, aud special railroad repair tools and appliances. 
Descriptions given of the tools are short but complete, covering 
the special features of each'machine. The riveters and air hoists 
have lately been redesigned to increase their efficiency, simplify 
their construction and reduce their weight. Among the tools 
illustrated are cylinder and valve boring bars, valve reseating 
machines, multiple drills, portable pneumatic punches, air hoists 
and hoist accessories, including valves, hose, hose couplings, &c. ; 
hydro-pneumatic jib and traveling cranes, air motors and hydro- 
pneumatic riveters are also described. 


Corliss Enxines.—C orliss Engine Works, 4041 North Fifth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Catalogue. Devoted to an account of 
the Rickards’ Corliss steaia engines. 

Valves and Fittinygs.—Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Com- 
pany, Frick Buiiding, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue B; size, 9 x 12 
inches; pages, 64. A very complete illustrated catalogue and a 
price-list of iron pipe fittings, brass and iron valves, &c., for 
steam, gas, water ind air. Contains many additions to the firm’s 
product which were mace during the last year. Among these is 
a line of extra heavy and !ong radius fittings, both screwed and 
flanged. 

High Vacuum Apparatus.—Alberger Condenser Com- 
pany, 95 Liberty street, New York City. Catalogue No. 5; size, 
6 x 9; pages, 28. Confined to a description of high vacuum ap- 
paratus specially adapted to vacuum pons, multiple effects, evap- 
orators and stills. It gives an extended account of Alberger dry 
vacuum pumps, single aud two-stage pattern, with tables of 
specifications and sizes. he Alberger barometric condenser and 
counter-current surface condensers and Alberger cooling towers 
and céntrifugal pumps are also illustrated and described. 

Magneto Clocks.— Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Bos- 
ton (Brookline), Mass. Bulletin No. 152A. Illustrates and de- 
scribes a number of magneto clocks, including a special clock for 
three watchmen, three styles of recording clocks, and two com- 
bined recorder and office clocks. Instructions for installing, 
a description of watchman’s station equipments and a descrip- 
tion of the operating mechanism of the clocks are included. 

Variable Speed Motors.—Electro-Dynamic Company, 
Bayonne, N. J. Circular replacing previous issues, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3. Gives a description of the interpole variable speed motor 
which was described in The Iron Age February 2, 1905. The 
motor’s performance and efficiency is treated at some length. 
and a nuinber of Liustrations are included of the motor applied 
to the driving of machine tools. 
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PERSONAL. 


Edward Caughey has resigned as general manager of 
the Standard Steel Car Company, Butler, Pa., and will 
retire from active business on account of ill health. J. 
W. Williams, formerly treasurer, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Caughey. The position of treasurer has not 
yet been filled. The purchasing department of the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company has been removed from Pitts- 
burgh to Butler, Pa. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, held for the 
purpose of reorganization on account of the death of 
William Tod, David Tod was elected a director, to suc- 
ceed his father. John Stambaugh was elected president, 
and Irving H. Reynolds was elected vice-president and 
manager. Mr. Reynolds was also elected a director, to 
succeed M. A. Neeland, who has resigned. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has 
created the office of engineer of construction and has 
appointed James H. Geer to fill this position. John C. 
Ogden succeeds Mr. Geer as superintendent of the me- 
chanical department. 


J. Langeloth, president of the American Metal Com- 
pany, New York, sails for Europe this week. 

R. H. Postlethwaite has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Risdon Iron Works, at Potrero, Cal., in place 
of R. S. Moore, resigned. 


B. F. Baker of the Kewanee Boiler Company, Ke- 
wanee, IIl., is in Europe. 

W. B. Wilson, formerly of the Link-Belt Machinery 
Company, Chicago, is now general manager of H. B. 
Sackett Screen & Chute Company, Chicago. 

Towner K. Webster of the committee of three ap- 
pointed by Mayor Dunne of Chicago to investigate the 
teamsters’ strike, is president of the Webster Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Frederick W. Denton, who for some years was on the 
engineering staff of the Minnesota Iron Company, has 
been appointed general manager of the Champion copper 
mine in Michigan, succeeding Lucius L. Hubbard. 

H. G. Dalton, of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
sails from New York on June 13 and will spend the 
summer in Europe. 

We are informed that the published statement in- 
cluding W. C. Runyon of New York among the associates 
of W. C. Fownes in the latter’s project for a blast fur- 
nace between Aliquippa and Beaver, Pa., was an error. 
Mr. Runyon is president of the Struthers Furnace Com- 
pany, Struthers, Ohio. 

James J. Mahon, contracting engineer, 413 House 
Building, Pittsburgh, has been appointed chief engineer 
of the Crucible Steel Company of America, effective from 
June 1. Mr. Mahon has discontinued his office at the 
above address. 


Eli Joseph, president of the Joseph Joseph & Brothers 
Company, Cincinnati and New York, landed in New York 
on Sunday from a three months’ business trip abroad, 
during which he visited every European country but 
Russia. 


P. Armitage, late of the firm of B. & P. Armitage, civil 
and mechanical engineers, has become associated with 
Justice Cox, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., having charge 
of inspections of rails, machinery, &c. 

William F. Watson, who has been district sales agent 
for the American Steel Foundries, with offices in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has resigned. Mr. Watson has been with the 
corporation since its organization, and prior to that was 
connected with its predecessors, the American Steel Cast- 
ing Company and the old Standard Steel Castings Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa. 

F. G. Hughes, formerly of Bethlehem, Pa., has re- 
cently been appointed mechanical engineer of the Driggs- 
Seabury Ordnance Corporation, whose new plant is now 
in operation at Sharon, Pa. 

The American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
announces that it has appointed Geo. M. Chandler, 7 
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North Illinois street, Indianapolis, Ind., selling agent 
for its line of lathes, planers, shapers, upright and radial 
drills. 

———»s>-o—___— 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


New York, June 7, 1905. 

The market for pig iron warrant certificates on the New 
York Produce Exchange has lately assumed a wider scope, 
sales being made by parties as far west as Chicago, while 
Pennsylvania and Ohio interests have been considerably 
more active. For the past few weeks there has been a 
greater tonnage bought and sold for actual delivery than 
for any similar period of time since trading in these certifi- 
cates began on the Produce Exchange. Merchants are tak- 
ing a greater interest in the movement and are watching 
the quotations more closely, with the view of making trades 
when prices are right for a profit. Thus, as was noted here 
last week, about 100 tons of gray forge were sold and de- 
livered by Ohio parties, as the prices were favorable. Dur- 
ing the past week 100 tons of Bessemer iron were purchased 
and taken out of storage by Ohio and Pennsylvania interests 
mainly, though a Chicago house is credited with taking a 
part. It was found that Bessemer iron could be bought 
cheaper through certificates at the quotations on the ex- 
change than it could be gotten direct from the furnaces. 
Certificates covering 1800 tons were sold this past week. 
Of this tonnage 100 tons foundry, July delivery, were sold 
at $15.40. Other transactions were: Cash, 300 tons, $14.50; 
June, 400 tons, $14.50; July, 200 tons, $14.45; 600 tons, 
$14.50; October, 100 tons, $14.50; February, 100 tons, 
$14.50. The following quotations were established on call 
Wednesday noon: 


—~Regular.——, -—Foundry.—— 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 

CR. 6 nik +anecanee +40 | ateee deen 2 léemewe. 2. — alee 

Ns hiica<n. ck wee 4 ea 2. | cpweinis $15.10 $15.75 

PPP 4 v6 0° Saeee $14.75 15.15 15.75 
PI. Baa 6 ike ward 6200 Sees ivecduwe ‘welreee +e Rateg 

3 14.50 14.65 15.15 15.75 
November ...... 14.50 ME. 6 Nena | an cae 
December ’ ‘ . 14.50 ee” | eae eee 

POU: cade gpa eeeens 14.50 14.75 15.25 15.75 


The Penn Shovel Mfg. Company.—This company suc- 
ceeds the Penn Shovel Company, at Warren, Ohio, which 
recently went into the hands of receivers. The new con- 
cern has authorized an increase in the capital to $150,- 
000, of which $50,000 is preferred stock. Officials have 
been elected as follows: Arthur Walton, president; 
George L. Fordyce, vice-president; S. W. Park, secre- 
tary, and William Brown, treasurer. These officials, with 
Junius Dana and C. F. Clapp, form the Board of Di- 
rectors. A. G. Judd, assignee of the Penn Shovel Com- 
pany, has given a deed to the new company for the plant 
at Warren, and it is expected to be started up in a very 
short time. 

—_—_-- oe ——___—. 


The Amalgamated Conference.—At Detroit, Mich., 
on June 5, conferences were opened between wage com 
mittees of the Amalgamated Association and of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, the latter being represented 
by James H. Nutt, Labor Commissioner, and Charles 
Hart, superintendent of the Bessemer Works at Youngs- 
town. P. J. McArdle, recently elected president of the 
Amalgamated Association, is chairman of the Wage Com- 
mittee for that organization. The conference will likely 
continue throughout this week. 


— —___. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, 
Pa., has received an order from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad for the equipment of the 10,000 cars recently 
ordered by that road with the Westinghouse improved 
draft gear. The tests of this gear made on Baltimore & 
Ohio cars at East Pittsburgh during the visit of the In- 
ternational Railway Congress, in which is was shown to 
be impossible to wreck a train by the force of a collision 
or to draw out the heads on account of the weight of 
the load, are believed to have been accepted as demon- 
strating the value of the device. 


In May the hoop mills at the Monessen Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, at Monessen, Pa., turned out 
2649 gross tons of spring steel. The demand for this 
material has been growing steadily with the expansion 
of the automobile industry, while the natural growth of 
the buggy and wagon trades has also brought about an 
increased use of this kind of steel. 
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Metal Market. 
New York, June 7, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—The market has been dull, a continuance of 
the conditions noted for some time back. Although the 
monthly statistics were favorable from a seller’s point of 
view, they did not have much effect on the market, and in 
London the same condition was noted. Prices moved through 
a very narrow range, sales being made at 30.05c. on Mon- 
day and 29.95c. on Tuesday, which were the highest and 
lowest prices of the week. On Monday a good inquiry was 
noted, but few sales were recorded. ‘To-day’s closing quo- 
tations on the local Metal Exchange are: 29.87%4c. to 30.10c. 
for spot, 29.75c. to 30c. for June delivery. The arrivals so 
far this month are 585 tons, while 2043 tons are afloat. The 
following are the statistics concerning shipments and visible 
supply as compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York 
Metal Exchange. 

Deliveries into consumption during May were good, amount- 
ing to 3400 tons. The total for the five months of this year 
shows an increase of 1200 tons compared with the same period 
of last year. 

Shipments from the Straits for May were 192 tons smaller 
than for the same month of last year. For the five months of 
this year the decrease in shipments amounts to 329 tons, com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 


Below we give the total statistics for Europe and the United 
States, showing : 


Tons. 
Total visible supply May 31, 1905............+-ee00% 12,967 
Against visible supply i ee as bas ule» se Ree ool 13,063 
Against visible supply May 31, 1904...............04. 14,609 
Against visible supply December 31, 1904.............. 14,768 


Copper.—Although there was no change in price, Copper 
moved rather more freely during the week. Some sales of a 
fair size were made for future delivery, notably of Casting 
grades. While there was a better tone noted in the inquiry 
for Lake and Electrolytic, they did not move to any great 
extent. The prices generally held are 15c. for spot and early 
deliveries of Lake and Electrolytic and 14.75c. for Casting 
grade, although this price could be shaded somewhat on 
future deliveries. A summary of exports of Copper for the 
month of May, as compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the 
New York Metal Exchange, is as follows: Shipments to the 
United Kingdom, 2144 tons; to the Continent of Europe, 
14,061 tons; to China, Japan and other countries, 6544 tons, 
or a total of 22,749 tons. The shipments so far this month 
amount to 4058 tons, and from the known movement it may 
be safely assumed that this month’s exportations will be 
large. 

Spelter.—Prices continue to decline, the demand being 
almost wholly confined to inquiries for small lots. Spot is 
nominally held at 5.30c., while shipment lots can be obtained 
at 5.20c. to 5.25c., the remainder of June delivery being 
quoted at 5.25c. to 5.30c. and July at 5.20c. to 5.30c. In St. 
Louis a similar decline has taken place and the market there 
is very weak at 5.05c. The closing cable from London to- 
day is £23 12s. 6d. 

Pig Lead.—Although the market is quiet, there is a 
firm undertone, and prices are being maintained at the old 
figures of 4.50c. to 4.60c. for spot and June. The American 
Smelting & Refining Company continues to quote shipment 
Lead in 50-ton lots at 4.50c. In St. Louis the price is 
unchanged at 4.40c., while in London a similar condition is 
noted with to-day’s closing price at £12 18s. 9d. 

Sheet Zinc.—The leading producers of Sheet Zinc under 
date of June 1 reduced the base price to 7c. per Ib., f.o.b. 
mill, subject to the usual discounts for cash and quantity. 

Antimony.—This metal is considerably higher both here 
and abroad, Cookson’s and Hallett’s being quoted at 10\4c. 
to lle.; other grades at 10c. to 10%c. The advance has been 
so rapid that business is very quiet. Large consumers, being 
supplied for some time to come, keep out of the market. It 
is stated that this metal is largely held in the hands of one 
concern. 7 

Quicksilver.—The market is unchanged, flasks of 75 lbs. 
being quoted at $38. In London Rothschild’s price is £7 
7s. 6d. 

Nickel.—The market is quiet and prices remain un- 
changed, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 45c. and smaller 
at 50c. to 60c. 

Tin Plate.—A good demand exists and there is no dis- 
position in this market to make any concession from the 
price of $3.74 a box for 100-lb. IC Coke Plates. 

———__ oo --- 


In the past year extensions and improvements to 
power plants of industrial establishments have been 
heavier than ever before. The improved equipment of 
machine shops, foundries, steel works and other manu- 
facturing plants has called for a very large number of 
overhead cranes and various mechanical devices, thus 
creating an active demand for motors and various other 
electrical appliances. The Morgan Engineering Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, builder of cranes and other steel works and 
rolling mill machinery, has placed an order for 435 elec- 
trical motors with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, the machines varying from 1 horse-power to 100 
horse-power, and all of them to go into electrical cranes 
and power plants for industrial works. 
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New York, June 7, 1905. 

Pig Iron.—The market is very quiet, both locally and 
in New England, the demand being very moderate, and the 
offerings urgent in only exceptional cases. Southern Lron 
is being offered more freely. We quote for Northern Irons, 
at tidewater, $17.25 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry, $16.75 
to $17.25 for No. 2 Foundry, $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 2 
Plain and $14.75 to $15 for Gray Forge. Alabama and Ten- 
nessee Irons are quoted on the basis of $16.25 to $16.50 for 
No. 2, New York. 

Steel Rails.—The market is very quiet, with quotations 
unchanged at $28 for Standard Rails, at mill, and $23 to 
$25, at mill, for Light Sections. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Manufacturers report a steady run of 
small orders, with no large lettings in prospect in the near 
future. Carload lots continue to be quoted at $28 per net 
ton for 6-inch at tidewater, but larger quantities would be 
placed at considerably lower prices. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany has placed contracts for the Structural work for the 
new buildings to be added to its plant at West Allis, Mil- 
waukee, comprising altogether 10,000 tons, of which the 
American Bridge Company secured 7000 tons. The same 
company also received a contract from the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad Company for 3500 tons of bridge work. 
Small orders for Structural work are coming out in good 
volume. <A great deal of both bridge and Structural work 
is in prospect, so that the outlook continues very encourag- 
ing and it is expected that this month will show an aggre- 
gate of new business fully as good as that of April or May. 
The inquiry is much more general, both as to character or 
work and locality. Deliveries of Structural Material are 
coming forward but slowly from the mills, and the fitting 
shops find much difficulty in keeping their plants on full time 
on account of inability to secure the desired stock. In 
other lines of Finished Lron and Steel the demand is fair, but 
the volume of business is not large. Quotations at tide- 
water are as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
L.74%4c, to 1.84%4c. ; ‘Lees, 1.79%4c. to 1.89%4c.; Bulbs, Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.8414c. to 1.941%4c.; Sheared Tank Plates, 
1.7444c. to 1.84%4c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%4c. to 1.941%4c.; Ma- 
rine, 1.941c. to 2.04%c.; Fire Box, 1.9414c. to 2.50c., accord- 
ing to specifications; Refined Bar Iron, 1.64%4c. to 1.74%4c.; 
Soft Steel Bars, 1.6444c. to 1.74%4c. 

Old Material.—The inquiry is better for Rolling Mill 
stock and possibly more business has been done in this line 
during the week than for several weeks preceding. Con- 
sumers, however, are shopping assiduously and every effort 
is being made to pick up bargains. Dealers express their 
faith in a steadily improving market. The demand for Re- 
laying Rails continues excellent. Prices per gross ton, New 
York and vicinity, are approximately as follows: 





ee RN NR ee evo aw'’ aoe ks wa $18.00 to $19.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Stee] Rails, short pieces.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
I nv n.6 oa 8 d-6 0b 6 ws0 6's o6's 20.00 to 21.00 
ee ey a oo es cies es vaed a 15.00 to 16.00 
ee a I. oc cc cc cccwcccen 19.00 to 20.00 
MN, 6 ns oon 4 x ve0e 8s 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap........ 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought Scrap.......... 15.00 to 16.00 
<1 6 uhs e's 0.0 miner cee 14.50 to 15.00 
IES dic s\s ales o a's phe Sabet os 12.00 to 13.00 
OCeGeeere Eamet EFOM. ......cawsccoces 8.50 to 9.50 
Ce Swe cis di << «Stra nee eee 7.00 to 8.00 
I a sci oo idntenin Gm edges 10.50 to 11.00 
RO 6 eS ee 14.50 to 15.00 
RP ee ieee 12.00 to 12.50 
ae ee 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company.—Reports are 
current that a reorganization of the official staff will be 
made at the next annual meeting of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, to be held in October. A new president 
will be elected and Alexis W. Thompson, now president, 
will be made chairman of the Executive Committee, suc- 
ceeding Col. G. Watson French. The executive offices 
will probably be removed from Chicago to Youngstown 
and a large office building will be erected in the latter 
city. We can state officially that reports that the com- 
pany would build large rod, wire and wire nail mills at 
Youngstown are premature. The building of such mills 
has been under consideration for some time, but a defi- 
nite decision has not been reached. 
~~ 

The United States Government has just awarded to 
the Central Foundry Company, 116 Nassau street, New 
York, the contract for 2396 feet of 8-inch, 852 feet of 
10-inch and 284 feet of 12-inch Universal pipe, to be in- 
stalled in the new office building of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be erected in Washington, D. C. Al- 
though the advertisement, specifications and proposal is- 
sued by the Government for this building specified bell 
and spigot water pipe, Universal pipe was substituted 
in these sizes on account of the superior qualities of the 
pipe and the nonleakable joint. 
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The Corner in the Glasgow Iron Ring. 


GLaseow, May 27, 1905.—The speculation in Cleve- 
land iron warrants, which has monopolized our iron ring 
for some months past, was brought to a head on the 9th 
inst., when the last drop that the bulls could draw from 
the bears was extracted. The corner was closed on that 
date on the basis of 55 shillings per ton for all undeliv- 
ered iron, although iron could at the same time be pur- 
chased for delivery a week or so ahead at 47 shillings. 
Indeed, the month price dropped almost immediately to 
the neighborhood of 45 shillings, so that the corner was 
really closed at about 10 shillings per ton above the true 
value of the iron. At 55 shillings Cleveland warrants 
compared with 51 shillings for Scotch G. M. B: warrants, 
which ought to be 7 or 8 shillings per ton above, not 
below, Cleveland; and at 55 shillings No. 8 foundry iron 
compares with 55 shillings for Middlesbrough hematite 
iron, which usually rules about 10 shillings above foun- 
dry. In the closing of their short sales the bears are 
said to have parted with something like £55,000, which 
is certainly a good round sum for the bulls to pocket, but 
they will need it all, and more, to comfort them for the 
possession of an enormous pile of iron for which there 
is no present or prospective market. The bull clique are 
all Middlesbrough men and three at least of them are 
members of families which have the largest smelting 
works in the district. The bears are mainly Glasgow 
men, as well known in the iron trade on your side as 
here, who, though acting on sound business lines accord- 
ing to their judgment and mature experience, must now 
smile and look pleasant at having been caught in an 
ugly corner. 





The Heavy Stock of Cleveland Pig Iron. 


But the corner is not clear yet. On the contrary, it 
is unprecedentedly and inconveniently full. There never 
was in the history of the trade so large an accumulated 
stock of No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, and there was probably 
seldom so small a demand for it. The fact is that the 
eagerness of the bull movement has created a perma- 
nent bear. The bull clique began away back in October 
last in the expectation that America would come in and 
clear the market. As they bought warrants the price 
rose, and as the price rose makers sent their iron into 
store, as they could there get a better price for it than in 
the open market. To hold up warrants, the bulls had to 
take all the warrants offered, both spot and forward. 
And makers sold ahead for delivery into store one month, 
two months and three months ahead. Then the bears be- 
gan to operate wholesale, and the bulls having acquired 
the whole stock, had to take up all paper promises also. 
Altogether they must have had to take in about 800,000 
tons of warrants, and after squaring with the bears for 
undelivered iron, are now left with an actual stock of 
about 450,000 tons. There are, indeed, about 485,000 
tons now in the Middlesbrough stores, but probably of 
that from 440,000 to 450,000 tons (the exact quantity 
will not be known until the usual return is issued at 
the end of the month) will be held against the warrants 
for No. 3 in circulation. 


In the ordinary course of trade what is now lying in 
store would have gone into consumption either at home 
or in our foreign markets. Not all, however, for the 
make of No. 3 has been increased beyond normal by the 
bull movement, smelters putting their furnaces on to 
that grade in order to secure the warrant price, so much 
higher, both relatively and positively, than other grades. 
Assuming that the production of No. 3 has been 100,000 
tons in excess of normal during the past three months 
or so, then 300,000 tons have been taken from the usual 
channels of trade in order to meet the demand for war- 
rants. These channels have been filled up with other 
iron. In Scotland, for instance, the Scotch smelters have 
had every ton they could produce taken up as fast as 
they could make. Germany seems to be now making 
more iron than she can consume. So eager to secure 
warrant prices were the Cleveland smelters that several 
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of them were caught in the bear squeeze, having sold 
more iron than they could deliver by the 19th inst., the 
final date of delivery fixed by the bull clique. And by 
the very irony of fate (at any rate according to market 
gossip) one of the severest sufferers on the 19th was 
a smelting firm of which one of the leaders in the bull 
clique is a member. 


The Present Situation. 


The largest stock of Cleveland foundry iron on record 
was 343,000 tons December 31, 1887. On December 30, 
1900, it was only 57,000 tons. At the end of June last 
year it was 78,000 tons. and on December 31 last it was 
191,800 tons, but at the last named date the bull move- 
ment was already in operation. In fact, the movement 
began as far back as October last, when the price was 
about 44 shillings. It was raised from that to 51 shill- 
ings 2 pence by the end of the year, and then dropped 
to 47 shillings 6 pence when the holders tried to realize 
and the bears began to operate in force. It is difficult to 
appraise: the actual cost to the holders of the stock on 
operations spread over so long a period, but on a con- 
servative estimate the 450,000 tons or so now on hand 
cannot have cost the bull clique less than on the average 
about 47 shillings 6 pence per ton, even after deducting 
the differences they have been able to squeeze out of the 
bears. This is a long price for Cleveland iron, the aver- 
age prices of which during the last 20 years having been 
as under: 
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It must of course be remembered that first cost is not 
the price at which holders can afford to sell in order to 
come out square. At 47 shillings 6 pence the warrant 
stock represents a lock up of over £1,000,000 sterling in 
hard cash, on which interest is accruing daily. This 
stock is incurring every week the usual storage ex- 
penses, and before it can be converted into cash it will 
have to pay the usual selling brokerage. Every month 
then that the stock lies its cost becomes appreciably in- 
creased, even if the holders feel no discomfort at being 
£1,000,000 out of pocket. It is certain that on any known 
attempt to realize the price will fall like a rocket. 

Such, then, is the situation which has been created 
by a bull movement actuated by a foundless faith in 
American possibilities. I have detailed it at some length 
because the creation of this unprecedented stock is really 
due to America, and if America does not absorb it I 
know not who will. There is certainly no market for it 
in Britain at present, nor is there any evidence of one 
in Europe. Japan may do something when she has made 
peace with Russia, but when she buys pig iron from us 
it will more likely be for steel making purposes than 
for foundry purposes. Our own finished iron and steel 
industries are quieter than they were and do not offer 
any promise of renewed activity during the remainder 
of this year. Shipbuilding may revive again in the 
autumn, as it frequently does, but in connection with 
shipbuilding the consumption is more of steel than of 
foundry iron. The same remark holds good of steel 
frame houses, which are now being more and more 
erected in this country on the American pattern. Mean- 
while we hear that the output of pig irom on your side 
has passed its maximum, from which it is inferred that 
consumption with you has reached its limit for the time 
being. In the circumstances and with all the prospects 
a stock of 450,000 tons of ordinary Cleveland foundry 
iron is not a light and lively thing to hold. The holders 
will doubtless have to sit tight for a long time before 
they can get quit of it. And in any case it is not likely 
to be taken away for consumption, but will more probably 
remain as a permanent reserve and pivot for the mar- 
ket, such as the large Glasgow warrant stock used to be 
in former days. RB ©. 
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HARDWARE. 


The action taken by the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing is exceedingly significant and should have the most 
careful consideration from every wholesale and retail 
merchant in the countty. Strong ground is taken in re- 
gard to special brands, indicating the determination on 
the part of the manufacturers to protect themselves and 
the trade and the public from the many evils resulting 
from the sale of special brands and affecting all these 
interests. The point to which we have heretofore called 
attention is emphasized, that the practice of making goods 
under the jobbers’ brands results in deterioration of 
quality, the special brands being as a rule of a lower 
grade than those that bear the manufacturer’s name. If 
it be the province of the jobber to act as the distributer 
of manufacturers’ products to the retail trade, it is cer- 
tainly proper that the manufacturer’s name should be 
used in connection with such goods. Under the mis- 
chievous system of special brands the jobber poses to a 
certain extent as a manufacturer, and becomes a com- 
petitor in a competition which is peculiarly troublesome 
and disturbing to trade relations and trade values. The 
report of the Committee of Nineteen, given elsewhere, has 
special significance as being the outcome of a protracted 
and painstaking consideration of the subject on the part 
of manufacturers of the highest standing and influence in 
the trade. It is to be hoped that the action taken and 
other action which is to follow will result in checking the 
special brand evil, and to this end that the jobbers will 
accept the view taken by the manufacturers and manifest 
their disposition to co-operate with them in the correc- 
tion of existing abuses. This would indeed seem to be 
incumbent upon the jobbers if they desire to remain the 
channel through which manufacturers will find a market 
for their products. 


We are entering upon the time of year when athletics 
assume their most prominent place, and outdoor life 
and its recreations and contests command the atten- 
tion in one form or another of practically every class. 
These things may occasionally be carried to excess and 
seem at times to clash with business interests, but on the 
whole there is little doubt of the healthfulness of the life 
which thus results. Looking at the matter, too, in a 
purely business light, there is little question that a proper 
esprit du corps may be cultivated in connection with the 
rivalries and enthusiasms of outdoor sports. There seems 
to be no doubt, for example, that athletic teams represent- 
ing industrial and commercial establishments naturally 
serve to beget an additional loyalty from employees. In 
many places the rivalry between baseball nines, which 
is the general American form of athletic exuberance, be- 
comes so very keen that the employees attend the game 
en masse and “root” for their players as hard as college 
undergraduates ever cheered in their encouragement of 
their chosen representatives and for the bewilderment of 
their opponents. The outcome of such a season of in- 
tense interest in the nine most naturally tends to a greater 
interest in the shop or store. That is to say, the em- 
ployees of Dash & Blank, whose nine has won the cham- 
pionship from the rival establishment of Comma & Colon, 
acquire no little pride in the fact of their employment by 
the winning firm, and at the same time the followers of 
the defeated team get together in their plans to wrest 
back the glory the next season. Very oftep the winter 
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finds the two establishments witb rival basket ball or 
bowling teams, or perhaps it is hockey. No matter what 
it is, the interest is maintained and there is less time to 
think of matters which are not so much to the interest 
of the employer Generally the management and the 
office are liberally represented at the games and con- 
tribute toward the expense of uniforms, equipment and 
prizes, and in this way the principals and their corps 
of workers are drawn closer together and on a common 
ground. It is safe advice that this spirit of rivalry is one 
to be fostered. In connection with it is the Saturday half 
holiday, which is coming into more common observance 
during the warm months, leading employees generally 
to pass the time in the open air, thus being benefited 
physically and mentally and better fitted for work. 


———o-o—__—_ 


Condition of Trade. 


Evidence of the coming summer is seen in the condi- 
tion of trade throughout the country, as seasonable goods 
are in most demand, while general lines, including Build- 
ers’ Hardware, are moving in fair volume from the hands 
of retail merchants into those of consumers. Somewhat 
of a lull is apparent in the general market, indicated 
by the moderate demand for goods, as shown in the con- 
servative buying of jobbing houses and also among the 
retail trade. The general tendency is toward a softening 
of prices, manifested by slight reductions in some lines, 
indicating that no marked advances in prices are proba- 
ble in the immediate future. Manufacturers as a rule 
have passed the period of inability to supply goods as 
promptly as the trade demanded. Plans for the 
fall and winter are a_ profitable use to which 
merchants should put the comparatively quiet months 
which follow the brisk spring business. These 
may well include improving store conditions and facili- 
ties for handling business with greater ease and less 
friction, reaching out for new business, increasing 
the assortment of goods already carried, and by 
putting in new lines for which a demand may be 
created. Even a slight growth each year precludes 
backward steps and cannot fail to have a salutary 
influence on public opinion, upon which the trade of the 
merchant so largely depends. 


Chicago. 


The month of May, according to the books of jobbers, 
large and small, in spite of the interference of local 
strikes, is comfortably better than the corresponding 
month last year. In some cases it is even better than the 
month of April this year, but in most cases has fallen 
behind. General conditions are strong and full of en- 
couragement. The great agricultural interests of the 
West are anticipating or realizing excellent returns from 
the hay crop, a crop that bids fair to equal any previous 
record in point of production and to bring in financial re- 
turns considerably above the average. While other crops 
vary as to their condition at the present moment, the 
general report is a favorable one, and a feeling of 
optimism prevails throughout the agricultural West, and 
this feeling is reflected in liberal orders from Hardware 
merchants for seasonable goods. Some reluctance is 
shown on the part of the retail merchants in their book- 
ings for future requirements, as the feeling is prevalent 
that prices are not likely to go higher and that there is 
a possibility of a softening at some time in the future, so 
the volume of future business is somewhat restricted by 
this sentiment. This means that the retail merchant is 
satisfied to allow his jobber or his manufacturer to carry 
stock for him until the time comes when he needs it. 
Neither the manufacturing nor the jobbing interests are 
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evincing any fear as to the volume or profitableness of 
future business. Their worries lie rather in the direc- 
tion of a possible inability of mills to supply materials 
with sufficient promptness to meet the requirements of 
the consuming trade when that trade develops. In this 
report last week mention was made of the condition of 
the Wire Cloth business, and it was stated that some job- 
bers were selling at $1.10 in large lots to the retailers. 
It now appears that this quotation was based on one in- 
dividual order of considerable size, and that the ruling 
price of the jobber to the retail merchant in less than car 
lots is $1.20, with here and there a lot sold at $1.15 in 
competition with manufacturers who sell direct to the re- 
tail trade. Therefore $1.15, rather than $1.10, may be 
taken as the bottom of the Screen Cloth market at the 
present time, and $1.20 is the actual market for all but 
exceptional orders. An advance in the price of Registers, 
both cast and punched steel, is looked for. Builders’ Hard- 
ware is active, and the month of May was excellent, both 
locally and in the country trade. Hardware for Mar- 
shall Field’s new building on Wabash avenue was placed 
last week, aggregating between $4000 and $5000. Corbin 
goods will be used. Yale & Towne Mfg. Company re- 
cently secured contract for Hardware for the Polk County 
Court House at Des Moines, Iowa, aggregating nearly $6000. 
Wire and Wire Nails are softer, in spite of the effort to 
hold them up, and Cut Nails are still sold at about 10 
cents below the official Wire Nail Basis. Both Galvanized 
and Black Sheets are weak, and there seems to be con- 
siderable competition for trade, at prices ranging from 
10 to 15 cents per 100 pounds below official figures. 


—_~+-e—___. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The output from mills is steady and 
prices are being well sustained by the larger producers, 
although occasionally jobbers and some of the independ- 
ent mills make concessions in prices. The market gen- 
erally is regarded as being in a better condition than for 
some time. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent, discount for cash in 10 days. 


eo a, SR $1.80 
Carloads to retailers............ Seakeedes needeea 1.85 


New York.—Demand from city merchants and from 
points tributary to this market keeps up in good volume. 
Requirements at this season are provided for by orders 
for small lots rather than for carloads. The local mar- 
ket remains firm and prices are unchanged, as follows: 
Single carloads, $1.99; small lots from store, $2.05. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading producer reports 
that May, 1905, showed a comfortable increase over May 
of the previous year, notwithstanding the unusually low 
temperature and high precipitation of the month. Prices 
as quoted by the leading producer and by large repre- 
sentative independent mills are unchanged, on the basis 
of $1.95 in car lots to jobbers, $2 in car lots to retailers, 
with 5 cents advance for less than car lots from mill. 
While there are a sufficient number of small independent 
mills that quote jobbers’ prices to consumers to disturb 
the market locally the maximum tonnage that can be 
produced by these disturbing factors is only a fractional 
percentage of the aggregate tonnage of American mills, 
and their competition is looked upon as an annoyance 
rather than a factor to be met with equal reductions by 
the representative interests. 


Pittsburgh.—Mills report continued improvement in 
demand in Wire Nails, while stocks in jobbers’ hands 
continue to move out freely. The general situation in 
the Wire trade, both as regards demand and sustaining 
of prices, is better than for some months. There is some 
slight cutting in prices by some of the jobbers and by a 
few of the small outside mills, but as a whole the tone 
of the market is fairly firm. It is probable a meeting of 
the Wire Nail mills will be held between June 15 and 25 
to take such action regarding the market as may be ad- 
visable. We quote Wire Nails at $1.80 in carloads to 
jobbers and $1.85 to single carload buyers, actual freight 
from Pittsburgh to destination being added. 
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Cut Nails.—At the meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion held last week prices were reaffirmed for the month 
of June. It is a question whether this action will have 
much of a steadying effect upon the market, in which 
price irregularities have been more or less prominent for 
some time. Demand is fair. Quotations are as follows: 
Carload lots, $1.80; less than carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.85, and to retailers, $1.95, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Iron Cut 
Nails, for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all points 
west of these cities, 10 cents advance per keg on Cut Steel 
Nails. 

New York.—At the present time the demand for Cut 
Nails in this market is somewhat in advance of the usual 
proportion compared with Wire Nails. New York quota- 
tions are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.94; less than 
carloads on dock, $1.99; small lots from store, $1.90 to 
$2. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Buyers still insist that Cut 
Nails are easily obtainable at from $1.80 to $1.85, Chi- 
cago, in car lots for either Steel or Iron, this price being 
made to consumers, retailers or jobbers indiscriminately. 
At the same time there are large interests that are 
adhering to the schedule of prices at least 10 to 15 cents 
higher and are getting business at these figures. Small 
lots from store are quoted at from $2 to $2.05, base. 


Pittsburgh.—A meeting of the Cut Nail Association 
was held in Philadelphia last week, at which prices were 
reaffirmed. Demand is fair and prices are fairly strong, 
except among some of the small mills not members of 
the association, but which are making slight concessions. 
We quote Cut Nails at $1.75 to $1.80, base, in carload 
lots, f.o.b. maker’s mill. For Iron Cut Nails an advance 
of 5 to 10 cents a keg is charged over above prices. 


Barb Wire.—Jobbers report demand fair, while mills 
are receiving some new business. Irregularities in prices 
are caused by outside mills quoting lower than the official 
schedule. Quotations are unchanged as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
SOE. CATION NOR ii vicic nc cercdendsaa coun $1.95 $2.25 
Retailers, carload lots..............+..+-- 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading producer and the 
larger and more responsible independent mills are adher- 
ing quite firmly to the schedule of prices named below, 
the only difference between the leading producer and in- 
dependents being that a few of the latter are not quite 
so particular whether the minimum figures are made to 
jobbers or to consumers. At the same time there are in- 
dependent mills that are quoting considerably lower and 
are making a sufficient stir to demoralize the market 
somewhat. We quote the following official prices: 
Painted Wire, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to re- 
tailers, 5 cents higher; less than car lots, Painted Wire, 
$2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, in car lots te 
jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; car lots to retailers, 10 
cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car 
lots. 


Pittsburgh.—This material is moving out more freely 
from the mills and also from jobbers’ stocks, while the 
tone of the market is quite firm. A meeting of the Barb 
Wire interests will likely be held during the latter part of 
this month, and it is possible prices may be advanced, but 
this is hardly probable in view of general conditions now 
existing in the Steel trade. Slight concessions in prices 
are being made by some of the jobbers who have large 
stocks bought when prices were lower, and also by a few 
of the outside mills. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, carload lots. .....ccccccccccc ce Hl. $2.25 
Hoetaiiers, carieed 1ots... cccccvccsiccess 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Demand is fair for the season 
which is too far advanced to expect a large movement. 
With the exception of some jobbers and a few of the out- 
side mills prices are quite firm. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 
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ne: SIE bs oc ohh sos ov es cao eR sae eae $1.65 
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The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6tod 10 11124124 13 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base $0.05 10 15 .25 35 45 55 
Galvanized. .. $0.30 35 -40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Prices are quite generally 
maintained on the basis of $1.80 for Annealed, car lots 
to jobbers, and $1.85 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents 
advance for less than car lots and 30 cents premium over 
Annealed for Galvanized, but there are some interests that 
quote the jobbers’ price, or even 5 cents lower to consum- 
ers when occasion demands, these interests being ex- 
tremely small and offering so limited a tonnage that it is 
necessary for them to make marked concessions to get 
business. 

Pittsburgh.—The season is pretty far advanced and 
demand is fair, but not as heavy as the mills and jobbers 
would like. Stocks have been pretty well depleted, but 
buyers have no trouble in having orders filled promptly. 
Prices are quite firm, being shaded only slightly by some 
of the jobbers and a few of the outside mills. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


eC EOE back 1 nh od o> OR WO owe eee Ren $1.65 
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Sheet Zinc.—Under date of June 2 a reduction was 
announced in the price of Sheet Zinc, which is now 
quoted at $7 per 100 pounds in 600-pound casks, f.0o.b. 
mills, subject to the usual discounts for cash and quan- 
tity. 

Binder Twine.—Second orders and inquiries from 
merchants who have not purchased are being received 
with the nearer approach of harvest in the Southwest. 
The encouraging crop outlook, together with the advance 
in the price of Sisal Fiber, may strengthen the market 
and cause quotations to be brought up to a 10-cent basis. 
Outside of orders from the Southwest demand is not as 
large as might be expected from the conditions ruling. 
The accompanying quotations represent the market fairly 
well: 


tee a IN yi RR ARR ESE ee Ry ee Se | 9% to 10 «. 
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Five-ton lots, % cent less; carload lots, 4 cent less, Chi- 
cago delivery, usual terms of payment. Kansas City, 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and Minneapolis, 4 cent added. 
Prices not guaranteed. Allowing for freight, New York 
prices would be 4 cent lower than the above. 

Rope.—The market lacks snap, and sales are con- 
fined to small lots. The trade has been buying in a sort 
of hand to mouth way for some time, which has resulted 
in irregularities in prices, lower figures than regular 
quotations being made to induce purchases. The opinion 
is expressed that this demand for small lots of Rope will 
continue through the summer, aggregating a fair amount 
of business in the end. General quotations are as fol- 
lows: Pure Manila, 1144 to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 10 cents; 
No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 to 844 cents per pound. 

Window Glass.—The prices of Glass, according to re- 
ports made by manufacturers to jobbers, have ranged 
from 90 and 25 to 90 and 40 per cent. discount for the 
first three brackets, while larger sizes and better qualities 
have been quoted from 90 and 15 to 90 and 17% per cent. 
discount. Demand has been fair. Locally business is 
quiet. New York quotations are 90 and 10 per cent. dis- 
count on all sizes, single and double, with the exception 
of the first two brackets of single strength B, which are 
90 and 20 per cent. discount. The exception is made to 
meet the price of machine made Glass. 

oe 

WAITE, Rantet & Co., merchants in Tin Plate, Sheet 
Iron and Metals, have added to their quarters another 
floor at 80 and 82 Broad street, Boston, Mass., in which 
has been installed a portion of the offica force, a Tin- 
smiths’ and Roofers’ Tool department and additional 
Sheet stock. 
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The Hot Springs Conventions. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association.— 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
sociation. 


sions of the two conventions of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association did not open until this 
afternoon, prominent members began to arrive as early 
as Friday or Saturday, and delegations, some of imposing 
numbers, have continued to put in their appearance by 
morning and evening trains. Among the earlier arrivals 
were many officials and others prominently identified 
with the work of the organizations. Opportunity was 
thus secured to complete arrangements for the meetings 
and determine on the details of the programmes. 
To-day (Tuesday) at 2.30 p.m. the two associations 
met together, the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association being the guests of the Southern Hardware 


H OT SPRINGS, VA., June 6, 1905.—While the ses- 





W. M. CRUMLEY, 


President, Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


Jobbers’ Association. At the request of the president 
of the Jobbers’ Association, J. C. Birge, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, presided over the first part 
of the meeting, making a graceful address, at the close 
of which he introduced Hon. William H. Taft, who was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. He made a brief ad- 
dress, expressing his pleasure in meeting such a repre- 
sentative body of business men, while at the same time 
he disclaimed any special knowledge of Hardware and 
excused himself from making a formal speech in view of 
his part in the banquet in the evening. The company 
united in singing ‘“* America,” prayers having been made 
by Rev. J. G. Scott, D. D., of Hot Springs. An eloquent 
address of welcome by T. J. McAllister was happily re- 
sponded to by ex-Governor Goodell of New Hampshire. 
Other addresses were also made by President Crumley 
and George E. King of Atlanta, after which a report was 
made by Chairman Bennett of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, announcing the attractive programme provided 
for the pleasure of the guests. 


The Banquet. 


On Tuesday evening a brilliant and distinguished 
company assembled in the dining hall of the Homestead 
on the invitation of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The special guest of the evening 
was Hon, William H. Taft, Secretary of War, who was 
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also the principal speaker. As a guest and speaker, how- 
ever, Hon. Edward W. Carmack, United States Senator 
from Tennessee, divided the honors with him. The toast 
list was as follows, and it was adhered to in all par- 
ticulars: 

Introduction of toastmaster, Irby Bennett. 

Toastmaster, Henry B. Lupton. 

Welcome, Julius C. Birge. 

Reply, W. M. Crumley. 

Reply, Samuel A. Bigelow. 

“Our Country,” Secretary of War Hon. Wm. H. Taft. 

“The New Century,” Senator Edward A. Carmack. 

“The Evolution of the Manufacturers,” Geo. T. Oli- 
ver. 

“The Evolution of the Hardware Jobbers,” Wm. R. 
Belknap. 

“The Evolution of the Trade Press,’ R. R. Williams. 

The speeches were of a high order of excellence and 
held the attention of the company until a late hour. 


ee ee 


THE FREIGHT QUESTION. 


UBJECTS of special interest to both jobbers and 
manufacturers are that of freights and the action 
which should be taken by the railroads or perhaps by 
the Government with a view to correcting practices which 
are more or less detrimental to the interests of the ship- 
pers and consignees. This subject has been very thor- 
oughly considered through the Committee on Freights of 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which E. B. Pike is chairman, and it was expected that 
the result of its investigations and deliberations would 
be submitted to the convention in a report from the 
chairman. Mr. Pike’s absence from the convention on 
account of illness is much regretted, but the work of his 
committee and its recommendations will, it is pre 
sumed, be brought before the association for its con- 
sideration. In this connection the following letters from 
manufacturers, which were addressed to Mr. Pike in the 
course of his correspondence on this subject, will indicate 
some of the things which in their judgment call for cor- 
rection : 


From a manufacturer in Cleveland: 

No railroad official has ever given to me any good rea- 
son why there should not be one universal classification ; 
it would not prevent their making such rates as they 
want, but as it is now thay do fool the shippers. This is 
a subject interesting to all shippers—manufaeturers as 
well as others. 


From a manufacturer in Southington, Conn: 

There have been very poor deliveries in freights, par- 
ticularly from the West and Southwest. Wire from 
Cleveland has been from four weeks to two months in 
coming through. Shipments from Pittsburgh have been 
very slow. In fact, even shipments no further away than 
New York have been held sometimes for a week. Where 
the responsibility for it is to be placed we do not know. 
We know that freight trains have been switched into sid- 
ings in our town and left for a week at a time, and pre- 
sume this is what has been going on all over the country. 


From a manufacturer in Pittsburgh: 

The principal objection we have to make concerning 
freight matters is in regard to lack of uniformity in 
classification. We believe that the classification of any 
certain line of goods should be uniform all over the coun- 
try. Probably there are some practical objections to this 
on the part of the railroad companies, for we can under- 
stand why the railroads in a certain section where a par- 
ticular product was produced in large quantities could 
make a lower classification than could railroads in sections 
where the same commodity is produced only to a very lim- 
ited extent. On many lines, however, this objection would 
not prevail, and on some goods there are two or three 
classifications, depending upon the section of the country 
into which they are shipped. We believe that the rail- 
roads are entitled to fair compensation for handling the 
freight. All we want is the assurance that our goods are 
classified fairly in comparison with other goods of simi- 
lar character and that our competitors shall not receive 
any favors or advantages which are not also extended to 
us. 


From a prominent Hardware company in Philadel- 
phia: 

The delay in freights from manufacturers in the last 
year—and especially in the last six months—has been 
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very detrimental to trade. We have had very many 
instances where goods coming from various manufactur- 
ers in New England have been anywhere from eight days 
to three weeks coming. We also have had con- 
siderable trouble with goods coming from Ohio. ; 
The matter has reached a point which seems almost 
unbearable. Nothing can be done unless an effort is 
made to have the railroad companies realize the dis- 
advantages persons are laboring under in waiting for 
their freight—goods they are badly in need of. Cer- 
tainly some method should be arrived at by which this 
matter of transit can be improved. We have a great 
deal of trouble with goods going forward from ourselves 
to our customers, which is disheartening to our cus- 
tomers. 


From a prominent firm in Pittsburgh: 

If the railroads would only open their “ pursestrings,” 
buy more cars and more locomotiyes, the question of 
delayed shipments would soon solve itself, but for years 
past they have been very “close fisted” on money mat- 
ters, and the result is that when the revival in business 
did come they were totally unprepared forit. . . . We 
believe that some classification could be adopted which 
would apply throughout the entire United States. ... 
Another thing would be the question of demurrage; and 
have the time for unloading increased from 48 to 96 
hours. 


From a prominent Hardware firm in Chicago: 

The list of unnecessary annoyances forced upon us 
by the railroads is almost too long for a letter, but 
prominent among these are: Delays in transit, also 
delays in settlements of claims, frequent and surrepti- 
tious advances in classification, erroneous rate quota- 
tions—the law providing no recovery in case of loss to 
the shippers, ambiguous bills of lading, weight and rate 
being subject to erroneous changes, so that an innocent 
purchaser who buys goods subject to bill of lading can 
only rely upon the cost of his goods; conflicting and 
overlapping classifications. A uniform classification 
would work great simplification in the freight business 
and is much to be desired, provided it is properly made. 

We have always been believers in some reciprocal 
form of demurrage. 


From a Detroit firm: 

What trouble us mostly are delays in transit; freight 
from Pittsburgh district 10 to 12, and even 15, days in 
transit, which ought to be reduced to half that time. If 
your Freight Committee could remedy delays of this kind 
it would be doing a grand, good work. 

From a manufacturer in New York City: 

The suggestion we would make would be a universal 
freight classification based on the official classification 
in place of the various existing ones, which are contra- 
dictory and confusing. 


From a Chamber of Commerce: 

This chamber has a freight department with a salaried 
secretary devoting his entire time to the department 
We have investigated this year about 1000 delays to less 
than carload lots shipped by wholesalers and manufac- 
turers of this city, and in a very considerable percentage 
of cases have been able to suggest remedial methods to 
the railroad company. We are glad to be able to advise 
you that both the Wholesale Merchants’ Board and the 
transportation department have the cordial co-operation 
of the officials of the railroads entering this city, and 
during the 12 years that this transportation department 
has been in operation there has been a very marked im- 
provement in local conditions. 


From a Chicago firm: 

We are very glad to note that an interest is being taken 
by the manufacturers to formulate a plan of improvement 
upon the shipping conditions that have been in effect and 
are now effective between the shipper and his customers. 
It is needless to express the injury and treatment we re- 
ceive from the railroads, and space will not permit us 
to enumerate all the difficulties we encounter in doing 
business with them; in fact, we are not permitted to 
make any complaint. We simply have to accept it and bear 
it as they choose to give it to us. It certainly should be 
made binding upon them to deliver freight or fix a 
time when the freight should reach its destination. It 
is just as important to us that freight or merchandise 
should be delivered at a stated time as it is for a 
passenger to reach his destination in the same manner, 
a suitable allowance being made for passenger and freight 
delivery. 

From a St. Louis firm: 

We will take pleasure in co-operating with you in 
every way to get better service; it is possible that some- 
thing may be accomplished in that way to offset demur- 
rage charges. . . In regard to uniform classification, 
it will undoubtedly be of great benefit to every one. 
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From a Duluth firm: 

A uniform classification is certainly what is needed 
by all shipping interests, and this question is one which 
the railroad companies have been working on for the 
past 15 years, with apparently no results. There are 
now four principal classifications, known as follows: The 
official, Western, Southern and Canadian, with others 
of smaller scope, such as the Illinois classification, which 
operates locally within the State of Illinois only. If 
these could be combined in one it would be a great benefit 
to all shippers, and we think would be gladly received 
by the railroads. 


From a manufacturer in Philadelphia: 

The only thing we would advocate would be more 
waterways. In consequence of the railroad companies 
having leased the canals, freight has very materially ad- 
vanced. When we had the Schuylkill Canal, the Lehigh 
Cana] and others we paid only 70 cents a ton freight 
on coal; now the toll is $1.70. 


From a Pennsylvania manufacturer : 

We have experienced a great deal of delay in deliv- 
ery to points in West Virginia. In some instances it has 
taken several weeks to get goods to West Virginia points 
from here. The railway companies are also very 
slow in making settlement of claims. We have several 
which have been hanging fire for two or three years. 
These claims have not been denied, but we are simply 
waiting for them to make settlement in accordance with 
their repeated promises of an early adjustment, and 
writing letters seems to have no effect, and about all 
that is left for us to do is to either sue or credit P. and L., 
and in the former case the amounts are so small that it 
is hardly worth while to do so and the railway companies 
take advantage of the situation on this account. If 
there is any way that you can adopt to bring sufficient 
pressure on the different railways to secure improved 
conditions, such as above mentioned, it would certainly 
be a great benefit to American manufacturers. 

From a Cutlery manufacturer : 

We believe you will find it universal among the man- 
ufacturers in this section of New England that they are 
complaining bitterly about the fearful delays in both 
incoming and outgoing freight. It is nothing unusual 
for us to have goods under way a month or more from 
nearby States. At present we have a shipment of steel 
from Pittsburgh which has been under way for more 
than six weeks. During the embargo of last fall our 
coal was not delivered for several months, necessitating 
our buying locally at a big loss. The service that the 
railroad company is giving us is far from satisfactory 
and is a source of complaint to our customers. There 
seems to be one good method of rectifying the conditions 
that exist, and that is through the Legislature. 


From a New York manufacturer: 


The one feature of our railroad business which an- 
noys us more than all others is the unreasonable delays 
in getting settlements of our claims against railroad com- 
panies for goods lost in transit and other such errors. We 
have several claims at present which have been on our 
books for a year or two where goods were never deliv- 
ered and the companies were never able to show deliv- 
ery and still our letters asking for a settlement are re- 
peatedly referred back all along the line, and in the course 
of weeks come back to us with the same bundles of papers 
attached and with the same results. 


From a manufacturing company in Buffalo: 

There is a matter of considerable importance to ship- 
pers into the Southern States which your committee 
might profitably take up, and that is the unfair classifica- 
tion and freight rate by the Southern railroads. For in- 
stance, our shipments from here are classed as third 
class by the Northern roads, and as second class by the 
Southern, making a difference in rate of 20 to 25 cents 
per 100 pounds. This, to say nothing of the exceed- 
ingly high rates charged by the Southern roads, very 
seriously hinders trade with that section, and very often 
prevents it altogether. 


From a Michigan manufacturer: 

We wish that something might be done to improve the 
present tracer system used by railroads. During the 
course of the year we are called upon to trace a great 
many shipments, and it is very seldom that we have re- 
turns from our tracers. We think that if this matter was 
taken up in such a way that the railroad companies were 
obliged to make returns from tracers it would be a great 
assistance to shippers. 


From a prominent Hardware company, Atlanta: 

I should think that the best work your committee can 
do would be to urge Congress to pass a law enabling the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tot make rates and 
make them operative at once, not after they have dragged 
their weary length through the courts. 
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From an Illinois manufacturer: 


It is a fact that too many shippers pay too much 
freight simply because they do not know how to classify 
their goods. This fact is well known by the railroads, but 
they naturally are not the people to give it away, 
owing to the advantage it gives them in competition, &c. 
If a complete book of classification could be published 
and distributed to the shippers, something that could 
be easily understood by any shipping clerk, and some- 
thing that would apply to the lowest rates obtain- 
able in all cases on all kinds of product so that they could 
be found readily, I think it would beyond doubt be an ad- 
vantage to all shippers. 


From a Massachusetts manufacturer : 

This is something like the alphabet—that is, we could 
commence at “A” and go all the way through, enumerat- 
ing troubles which not only ourselves but very nearly 
every shipper has “enjoyed” (7?) to the utmost nowa- 
days with the present ways and means of moving freight. 
One point which is just now fresh in our minds is that 
it requires from February 11 to March 16 to move two 
barrels of Dry Cells from Cleveland, Ohio, to this place, 
and in the meantime our Automobile business was hung 
up for a number of days owing to our inability to borrow 
such Batteries from either our neighbors in this vicinity 
or from New York City. 


From a prominent Hardware firm in Nebraska: 

One of the great troubles and annoyances we espe 
cially in the West have is the long time it takes ship- 
ments between starting point and destination. We also 
in the West suffer from unfair classification. . 
This is a good time ‘to go for railroad legislation, and 
believe something will be accomplished at the next Con- 
gress, and think it would be a good idea for us to be 
prepared to try to get what we want. Freight rates 
as a whole are not satisfactorily adjusted between locali- 
ties, competitive centers, and especially in the matter of 
classification. Classification, in fact, is at present en- 
tirely unsatisfactory from any standpoint of justice or 
scientific arrangement. 


—_—23- oe __—_——_ 


SPECIAL BRANDS. 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
has given a great deal of attention to the matter of spe- 
cial brands* and has carefully considered the position 
which in justice to itself and for the benefit of the en- 
tire trade it should take in regard to this troublesome 
subject. A report which was prepared with much care 
and represents the mature convictions of representative 
manufacturers was submitted at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session and unanimously adopted. This very able 
and significant report is as follows: 


To the President and Members of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association: 


Gentlemen: Your special committee of 19 members 
to whom was referred the matter of jobbers’ special 
brands, having unanimously adopted the following re 
port, respectfully submit the same with the recommenda- 
tion that it be adopted by the association: 

Investigation leads to the conclusion that at the pres- 
ent time manufacturers of Hardware confine their busi- 
ness largely to jobbers. Many manufacturers in other 
lines of trade sell their products extensively to retailers 
and consumers. ° 

As an association we have favored the policy of dis- 
tributing goods chiefly through the jobbers as being the 
most favorable method for the trade at large, provided 
the reputation of the manufacturers and the preferences 
of the consumers are fairly considered. 

In the last few years, however, there has been a 
growing practice on the part of many jobbers whereby 
they stipulate that the manufacturer’s name shall not 
appear on manufactured articles which they purchase, 
but in lieu thereof that the jobber’s name, with some 
special name, brand or device, shall be placed upon the 
goods. It is further required by these jobbers that the 
name distinguishing such brand, as well as the brand 
itself, shall be- used only upon the goods of the jobber 
first adopting such name. 

The practice of using jobbers’ special brands results 
in an increased cost to the manufacturer, for which some 
one must be the loser. 

There are many jobbers who, as the result of slight 
concessions in prices given by a competing manufacturer 
and with no reasonable assurance of a maintenance of 
quality or of improvement therein, have their goods of 
a given kind made by various manufacturers, so that 
the goods bearing such jobber’s brand of necessity can- 
not be expected to be uniform in quality. 
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The obvious tendency of this practice, and especially 
if it be adopted as the result of competition in prices, is 
deterioration in quality. 

Manufacturers are generally willing to stand behind 
the jobber or any other purchaser on the quality of their 
goods bearing the manufacturers’ own established brands. 
Jobbers guarantee against defects some articles which 
bear their private brands, yet it must be apparent that 
the inferior quality of a Knife, Saw, Carpenter’s Tool or 
other article of Hardware does not necessarily imply such 
a defect as would be covered by an ordinary guarantee, for 
the reason that an article may be of inferior quality and 
yet not be defective. 

The best articles should not only be free from defects, 
but should be made of the best quality of materials and 
-workmanship, and worthy not only of the recommenda- 
tion of the merchant, but also worthy of the name and 
indorsement of the manufacturer. 

We believe that knowledge as to who really produces 
any article may be of value not only to the person who 
will use such article but also to the retailer who sells it. 

If an article bearing a manufacturer’s brand has 
proven to be of excellent quality and in all respects very 
satisfactory, and the buyer desires to secure another of 
exactly the same character, he may do so from the mer- 
chant who furnished the original, or possibly through 
another merchant, and in either case with the assurance 
that it is of like quality and pattern as the original. If 
an article under a jobber’s brand has proven unsatisfac- 
tory, a retailer has no assurance of obtaining an article 
of better quality under another jobber’s private brand, for 
the reason that both may have been made by the same 
manufacturer and of like quality, and this for the reason 
that manufacturers who make special brands are com- 
pelled to put out the same grade of article to many job- 
bers under their many private brands. 

A jobber may without serious loss discontinue the 
use of any of his many brands on any given line of goods 
in case the reputation of such brand becomes impaired, 
but “a manufacturer who has built a reputation on his 
goods knows its value as well as its cost and will main- 
tain it.” 

The younger and smaller factories under the system of 
jobbers’ special brands can have no hope of establishing 
for themselves a reputation, as was done in former years 
by some manufacturers whose goods have become favor- 
ably known as the result of honest work and good ma- 
terial. There is, therefore, under the present system of 
using special brands but little stimulus which would lead 
manufacturers to make goods of the best possible quality, 
such as are desired by intelligent consumers. 

We are compelled to report, as the result of a full ex- 
change of experience with representatives of the various 
branches of manufacturers composing this association, 
that in our judgment the practice now pursued by many 
jobbers by which their goods are made under private 
brands (and, in fact, the present methods of marketing 
these brands which is pursued by many jobbers) is not 
for the best interests either of the manufacturer, the 
merchant or the consumer, as nearly all jobbers admit 
that their chief reason for requesting special brands is 
because they can make a greater profit thereon, freeing 
themselves from competition, often buying a second quality 
and selling it under a private brand as first quality. On 
the other hand, a manufacturer with an established repu- 
tation will not allow his name to appear on anything ex- 
cept his best qualities of goods, using brands without the 
factory name for lower grades. 

A few months ago a number of Hardware manufac- 
turers were selling their own established factory brands 
of various grades and in considerable quantities through 
the so-called catalogue houses, the goods going from 
these houses direct to the consumers. As the business 
of these houses seemed to be reaching immense propor- 
tions, a committee of Hardware merchants requested 
various manufacturers to discontinue the practice of 
furnishing these houses with their wares. 

Some of our members, however, claim that the refusal 
of the manufacturers to sell these catalogue houses will 
deprive many consumers of the only means of obtaining 
goods bearing the manufacturers’ brands, unless the man- 
ufacturers will sell to the consumers direct, which policy 
the manufacturers as a class are disinclined to adopt. 
They also claim further than it will deprive the manu- 
facturers of an important avenue of distributing staple 
brands and in quantities fully equal to that purchased 
by many large jobbers. 

We desire as far as practicable to co-operate with 
the merchants of the country by distributing our prod- 
ucts through “the avenues of trade” which the Mer- 
chants’ Associations have frequently prescribed as being 
the ones that they would wish us to follow; but if we 
abandon all other avenues of trade except the one where- 
in the jobber becomes practically our sole distributer, 
and if we permit him to establish and in many cases 
lower the grades and eliminate our names, we sink the 
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individuality and reputation of hundreds of manufac- 
turers representing long experience, great investments 
and the highest skill, and we believe such a policy will 
not best serve the interests either of consumers or of 
retailers. With this condition it will be impossible long 
to restrain many manufacturers from selling through 
such channels as will carry their own best goods to the 
consumer. A fair consideration of this subject by job- 
bers and retailers will greatly aid in solving the problem. 

We therefore ask the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association now in session to consider the question, 
whether or not the sale of standard factory brands in 
preference to the enormous multiplicity of irregular pri- 
vate brands would not also be to their advantage. We 
invite this consideration with the assurance that we cer- 
tainly can and do furnish goods bearing our standard 
brands fully equal in quality and certainly at as low 
prices as those at which we will furnish similar goods 
with special brands. 

Many jobbers do now preferably sell manufacturers’ 
brands. Some doubtless have adopted the use of private 
brands in view of the possibility that if an article bear- 
ing a manufacturer’s brand proves to be highly satisfac- 
tory or profitable to the retailers and consumers such 
persons may seek to deal direct with the producer. The 
present policy of the manufacturers should certainly re- 
move this fear, if it exists; but we believe that the use 
of jobbers’ private brands is calculated more than any- 
thing else to drive the manufacturers to a more direct 
distribution of their goods. 

Such merchants as will assist in the mitigation of 
this evil by handling regular manufacturers’ brands will 
receive our most cordial support and co-operation. 


— 


DEATH OF HEZEKIAH KING. 


EZEKIAH KING, one of the oldest New York Hard- 
H ware merchants, died at his summer home in 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, Monday evening, June 5, after 
a short illness, in his eighty-third year. 

Mr. King was born in Vernon, Conn., October 4, 1822, 
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and was descended from a family which early settled at 
Weymouth, Mass., he being the fifth of the line to bear 
the name of Hezekiah. He received a good education at 
a private academy in Middletown, Conn., having among 
his school fellows former President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Charles H. Crane, Surgeon-General United States Army, 
and Donald Grant Mitchell (Ik Marvel). 

Mr. King began his business life in 1839 in the employ 
of John David Wolfe, Bishop & Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York, then a prominent Hardware firm, of which he later 
became a partner. After the dissolution of that house 
he began business in his own name in 1856 at 86 John 
street, which so continued until 1863, when he took into 
partnership his brother, John Warburton King, the firm 
style becoming H. & J. W. King. During the early seven- 
ties the Hardware trade underwent marked changes in 
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New York as the volume of domestic manufactures in- 
creased, and the business was moved to 596 Broadway, 
near the Metropolitan Hotel, where a retail department 
was added, the firm becoming King, Briggs & Co. in 1873. 
In 1880 the business was moved back to the Hardware 
district, locating at 111 Chambers street, where it was 
disposed of to Francis T. Witte, a former partner. since 
becoming the F. T. Witte Hardware Company, removing 
later to 106 Chambers street, as now. Mr. King had al- 
ways maintained an office at the latter address and re- 
tained for himself the taking of importation orders for 
certain Hardware specialties, which business he con- 
ducted until his decease. The trade of this house had 
always been chiefly English Hardware, Guns and fine 
Cutlery. The various locations of the firm indicate in 
a measure the tendency uptownward of the Hardware 
trade, following that in Maiden lane, respectively, to 86 
John street, 51 Beekman street, thence to 92 Beekman 
street, then to 80-82 Chambers street, for a long period, 
and then to Broadway and later back to Chambers street. 

Hezekiah King was a man of the gentlest manners 
and of unusually constant purpose. He was a thought- 
ful, retentive reader. He set a fine example of business 
integrity, of kindliness and family affection and of an un- 
affected loyalty to the faith of his fathers. For nearly 
40 years he served as a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. He was also for 35 years a member of the 
Board of Construction of the Presbyterian Church and 
filled other equally important positions on various com- 
mittees in that work. 

On June 5, 1855, he married Rachel, daughter of the 
late David Landreth of Philadelphia, and is survived by 
a widow, a son, Landreth H. King, and a daughter, Ella 
Rodney, wife of Francis R. Masters. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THE AveRY STAMPING Company, Cleveland, Ohio, ad- 
vises the trade that it does not manufacture any Shovels 
under the name of “ Avery Shovel Company,” and that 
there is no such Shovel factory. The Shovels which are 
on the market, and have been for some time, with the 
label “ Avery Shovel Company” are a private brand of 
a Hardware jobbing house. The Avery Stamping Com- 
pany has never made any of the above Shovels for this 
jobbing house, and disclaims any connection whatever 
with the manufacture of a line of Shovels marked 
“ Avery Shovel Company.” The only brands which the 
Avery Stamping Company has ever made in its regular 
grades are: Never Break, first grade; National, second 
grade; Buckeye, third grade; Mohawk, ‘fourth grade; 
Knocks-all, railroad Shovels; Tropic Ash or Furnace 
Shovels, and Alaska Snow Shovels. The Avery Stamp- 
ing Company regrets the necessity of sending out this 
notice, but finds it must do so in order to have the trade 
discriminate between its product and that of others. 


Russet. & Erwin Mro. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., and 43-47 Chambers street, New York, has issued 
several new booklets, envelope size, relating to its lines 
of Builders’ Hardware. One refers to new ideas and 
patented features in Russwin Hardware. Three others 
illustrate and describe separate designs in Lock Sets, 
designated as Thermia design in wrought bronze metal: 
Breton design in cast bronze metal, and Itasca design of 
cast metal, bronze plated, thus giving a variety of new 
designs at different ranges of price. There is also a 24 
page booklet of the Century design, the materials of 
which are wrought bronze metal, No. 8 finish, and 


wrought steel, bronze plated, which has been longer on 
the market. 


CASEBEER & BARNES, manufacturers of Gun Stocks 
and dealers in black walnut lumber, Des Moines, Iowa, 
ask us to make official denial of the report published 
widely that they were about to move their plant to the 
east side. They state that they have renewed the lease 
on their present quarters for another year and have per- 
fected no plans for changing their location. 
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Wood Shovel & Tool Company’s 
Plant. 
T 


HE illustrations given herewith relate to the plant of 

the Wood Shovel & Tool Company, manufacturer of 
Shovels, Spades, Scoops, Drain and Ditching Tools, of all 
kinds and styles, in the plain and hollow back patterns ; 
also Telegraph and Telephone Shovels and Spoons. The 
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AGE 1859 
Jackson and Hocking counties in Ohio and West Virginia 
are reached by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
road and its branches; also the same fields, with the addi- 
tion of the Pittsburgh district, are reached by the Penn- 
sylvania system, furnishing coal for the steam plant at 
minimum prices. 

The steel, when unloaded at the extreme south end 
of the factory, where it is trimmed, welded and formed 
into blades, passes then to the pickling bath, thence to 
the polishing department and from there to the handling 
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Fig. 1.—Ground Plan of Plant. 


plant is located at Piqua, Ohio, on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania lines east and west, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton and P. M., or Great Central Railroad 
system, north and south. The plant occupies a two-acre 
tract, with streets on two sides, and its own private rail- 
road track of 600 feet connecting with the above roads 
on the east side of the building. The company owns the 
ground on the two opposite sides of the streets, and with 
tracks on the east and vacant space in the rear of factory 
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room. At this point the handles are unloaded, formed 
into shape, riveted and the Shovels handled. From here 
they pass to the finishing or labeling room, and thence to 
the shipping or store room at the extreme north end of 
the factory. From the time the steel raw material is un- 
loaded it is handled upon specially designed trucks of 
various kinds, which are adapted to the different stages 
of the shovels in the various departments through which 
they are passing. The factory is entirely of one floor 


Fig. 2.—Boiler Room. 


the plant is isolated, securing protection from fire so far 
as neighboring interests are concerned. 


The Location is Excellent 


for raw material and such articles as are used in manu- 
facturing Shovels. Fuel oil is used in the welding fur- 
naces under forced or compressed air, this fuel being ob- 
tained from Lima, 40 miles north, on the line of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad, at minimum cost. 
Natural gas piped from the West Virginia and Ohio fields 
is furnished by the Miami Valley Gas & Fuel Company 
at a cost of 25 cents per 1000 cubic feet, this fuel being 
used by the company in its gas engine. The coal fields of 
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construction to economize cost of production and handling 
of the goods. It is equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery and has a daily capacity of 200 dozen pieces. In 
its arrangement the plan of ample room in each depart- 
ment, location of machinery to expedite work and econo- 
mize cost has been kept in view. The company‘s private 
railroad track, which extends the entire length of the 
property, is graded so as to throw the car floors on a level 
with the factory floor. 


The Main Factory Building 


is 64 feet wide and 328 feet long. The foundations and 
superstructure are of concrete. The side walls are 14 feet 
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high and 10 and 12 inches thick. Six fire proof depart- 
ments are partitioned off with 12-inch fire walls made of 
concrete and carried 3 feet above cone of the roof. The 
openings are protected by means of automatic fire proof 
fusible link doors. The factory has large double win- 
dows 6 x 7% feet, with 3 feet of concrete walls 





Fig. 3.—Engine Room. 


between, having pilaster form in cut stone effect, mak- 
ing a building not only handsome in design, but hav- 
ing the appearance of white stone. The construction of 
all walls consists of two sizes of crushed white limestone 
—one the size of a grain of wheat and the other 1 inch 
in size—and cement. This is mixed into a slush mortar 
and thrown into forms while in soft condition. Before 
becoming set it was puddled, which brought the fine mate- 
rial to the surface, giving the while or light gray stone 
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on cinder base. All walks, trenches, shipping and receiv- 
ing platforms extending to the railroad tracks are also 
made of concrete. Bed rock underlies the whole property, 
coming to within 3 to 5 feet of the surface. The engines, 
boilers, hammers, rolls and all heavy machinery are 
bedded on heavy concrete foundations that go down to 
bed rock, thereby making perfect alignment and rigidity, 
which also minimizes cost of repairs. 


Other Buildings 


outside of main factory are as follows: Two storerooms, 
one 24 x 24 feet, one 20 x 40 feet, and an acid and oil 
house 8 x 10 feet. These are situated west of the factory, 
separated from fire risk and connected by walks. The 
company is having plans made for storage warehouse 64 
x 160 feet to be connected with the main building by 
means of tramway and fully protected from fire. 

Attached to the main factory building on the extreme 
south end are the boiler and engine rooms, 18 x 64 feet. 
The coal storage house, connected by covered way to the 
boiler room, is on the south side of this room. 

(To be continued.) 


++ - 


THE PACIFIC COAST HARDWARE AND 
METAL ASSOCIATION. 


ECRETARY EUGENE GOODWIN, Room 21, 132 
S Market street, San Francisco, Cal., advises us that 
the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Hardware and 
Metal Association will take place on June 19, 20 and 21 
at the Hotel Del Monte, Monterey, Cal. The officers are 
expecting quite an attendance of the jobbers of California 
and elsewhere on the coast, and will take that occasion 
to discuss many matters of material interest. 


——»,—- eo 


SICKELS & NUTTING COMPANY’S CATA- 
LOGUE. 


ICKELS & NUTTING COMPANY, 35 Barclay street 
and 40 Park place, New York, has gotten out a 
special catalogue not intended to represent the company’s 





Fig. 4.—Trimming and 


effect. All window and door frames with cleats on the 
inner side were placed in the forms when erected, the 
mortar forming around these an air tight joint. A build- 
ing of this construction is warm in winter and cool in 
summer, and, besides its attractive appearance, it is be- 
lieved to be indestructible by fire. 

The floors throughout the entire building, including 
the boiler and engine rooms, are made of. 5-inch concrete 


Punching Department. 


full line, but issued more especially to call attention to 
seasonable goods, goods made especially for the com- 
pany and lines for which the company is New York agent. 
A list of concerns for which the company is manufac- 
turers’ agent is given, also names of manufacturers whose 
goods they sell at manufacturers’ prices. The above ad- 
dress is also the New York office of Sickels, Preston & 
Nutting Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and eatending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


THE BUSINESS 
MANAGER. 


His Shoulders Carry the Greatest Weight of Responsi- 
bility in All Business Enterprises. 


BY OBSERVER. 
CORRESPONDENT of The Iron Age in the State 


of Washington said in a recent issue: “I have 
always felt that a Hardware establishment reaps what 
its manager sows.” The statement is true, but we 


might carry the reasoning further. The business reaps 
whatever is sown by any member of the staff. The busi- 
ness marager, being over and above all the other workers, 
is held responsible for results, whether they be good or 
bad. 

It is difficult to define the duties of the business mana- 
ger of a store. First of all, he must be a man of the 
moment. He must possess the faculty of quick and 
accurate decision; the nearer his judgment approaches 
the infallible the more successful he will be. Added 
to this he should have a thorough knowledge of every 
branch of the business which he is supervising. He 
must know his customers, he must know their desires 
and temperaments, he must know the entire personnel 
of his establishment, he must know the office system and 
detail as well as the floor management. 


Duties Often Divided. 


In large business houses it is frequently the case that 
two different members of the firm or two distinct mana- 
gers have charge of the business. One of these oversees 
what is known as the executive staff, while the other 
oversees the office work and the general systematizing of 
the business. The man who controls the executive staff 
has perhaps a closer hold upon the life pulse of the 
business than the one who deals with system and figures. 

Right here will be found the dividing Hne between 
two distinct classes of managers. One controls his busi- 
ness through the close association with figures and sel- 
dom leaves his own desk or office. This man draws his con- 
clusions almost entirely by results as shown in the vari- 
ous balance sheets of the house. As a member of the 
executive staff or as an active executive manager he may 
be a failure. Many houses have succeeded with such a 
manager, but it is a pretty safe conclusion that they 
would have attained greater success had there been an- 
other man to keep in touch with the help and with the 
customers. Judgment influenced by figures alone is not 
always fair to the employees and the trade. 

The other class of manager is the active man who 
is always about the store, and knows his help, his stocks 
and his customers thoroughly. He knows conditions 
exactly as they exist, and is always on hand to make a 
quick decision regarding prices or as to business policy 
which may make a great difference in the receipts. He 
does not judge his employees entirely by the figures that 
their sales slips show at the end of any given time. He 
knows that this one is handicapped by some extra 
work in the stock, or that one has lost an hour or two 
with a hard customer who may have made a smal! pur- 
chase. These are things which are never known by the 
man who bases his judgment entirely upon figures. 
Therefore it comes about quite naturally that in large 
business houses the field is broad and important enough 
to be divided between two managers, each of unques- 
tionable ability. 


An Illustration. 


A member of the firm in a large department store 
once found himself confronted with a period of unprec- 
edented inactivity and there was nothing for him to do 
but to curtail expenses. He was a manager of the stick 
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to the desk variety, and when he was forced to cut ex- 
penses he immediately sent to his financial manager for 
the salary sheets and sales balances. Basing his judg- 
ment on the results of these figures, he ordered the dis- 
missal of several people in different departments who 
were earning fairly good salaries, but whose sales for a 
given period had not been up to the average. The next 
day he discovered through his managers that he had let 
go some of his most valuable help, for these people had 
been engaged in marking goods and other stock work 
during the period covered by the balance sheets which 
he had seen and therefore were entirely excusable for 
not having made their average showing in sales. This 
mistake could never have happened had there been an 
active manager in the house who was posted upon these 
things. 

If it is necessary to make a quick change in prices to 
meet competition or in case of emergency, or if any one of 
a hundred things should happen which are liable to occur 
in a large retail store during the day’s business, the active 
executive is at once at hand to render a quick decision. 
There are no disastrous delays occasioned from the neces- 
sity of going to the office and perhaps losing considerable 
time in awaiting the convenience of the man at the desk. 

Your Washington correspondent is right when he says 
that the manager can do more in selling goods than his 
best help, but that is not the only point to be considered. 
The manager is responsible not only for his own deeds, 
but for those of all his subordinates. It therefore becomes 
necessary that he should not only be a man of sound judg- 
ment, but that he also should possess that happy faculty 
of being almost everywhere at once. 


NICKEL WARE, 
CARVING SETS, &c. 


NE of the show windows of the E. N. Howell Hard- 
ware Company, Dixon, IIl., was recently the scene 
of the display reproduced herewith. The side, back and 
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Window Eahibit of Nickel Ware, Carving Sets, éc. 


bottom of the window were covered with white cloth, 
which showed up the Nickel Ware, Carving Sets, Carvers, 
Steels, Cleavers, &c., to good advantage. The other win- 
dow, which is of somewhat larger dimensions, was used 
at the same time to display a well-known line of Ranges. 
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MEETING 
COMPETITION. 


3 showing what a Nebraska Hardware house is doing 

in the way of meeting competition, catalogue house 

and otherwise, we reproduce herewith, very much reduced, 
the contents of a poster recently distributed by this 
firm. It will be observed that Pennington & Co. do a cash 
business, and that they tell the reason why. They also 
supply a reason why they can sell a Sewing Machine 
cheaper than the man who travels over the country in a 
wagon. Attention is also invited to their 5 and 10 cent 
counters, and the opportunities which they often present 
for securing bargains. Mr. Pennington adivses us that 
a diminution is noticeable in the annoyance and demoral- 
ization caused by the competition of retail catalogue 


Mt you bad Gorn or Hogs to sell you would watch every quotation, Why not waich as carefully when you are on the market to bay. 
Keep this Circular, it will do us both good. The prices mamed on this sheet are subject to market changes and stock on hand. Bat you 
can always depend on getting the best values obtainable. Yours truly, 


GRO. CG. PRNNINGTON & CoO., Waverly, Nebraska 
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Not because your credit is not 
good, but because we can turn 
our money oftener and it costs 
less to run a store én a cash 
basis. Our cash methods enable us 
to make the “hottest” prices out 
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It PAYS 0 GBT OUR PRICES. 


Keep Your Eye on Our t0c Counter 


We wiways have some extra values besides the reguiar line of 10 goods. | Has some good valees too. To iltssteate, Wan article Geen fo move os 
You should see the Auger Gite we sell for 10c. they ore not warranted ‘quickly as it showtd. we put It on the Bargaia Counter and let it go. We 
goods. but it would surprise you to find as good an article at this price We 

ice assertment of Glass and Chinew. Kitchenware in greet 
<atp, Goon coUNn) ME teetennti te dune eno @ then to allow it to cat Heel! up in interest. When yee ore in tows and 
Counter have efew minutes to spare come in and see oar Sx and 10x Counters 


Some \tew people do not like dealers whe cut prices. They heve the mistaken ides that it's done with « view to running some other dealer out of 
tesiness but this is wot the case. It's done to increase the volume of trade. it brings trade. enabling us to sell more goods: consequentty buy la 
larger quantities aad get closer prices The largest merchants in America started with but « few dollars and theirs Mette wes “ADVERTIOR 
AND UNDERGELL.” this is whet we are doing. We do not expect te be the largest dealers in America, bet we are growing. 


Geo. ¢. Pennington & Co. 


WAVERLY, NEBRASKA 


A Nebraska Merchant’s Poster, Very Much Reduced. 


houses in his territory. He has put forth a great deal 
of effort in the cause, and suggests that if manufacturers 
and jobbers will energetically co-operate a great deal 
ean be done in minimizing trouble from this source. 
United effort and a continuance of it is necessary. 


Evenson Bros., St. Peter, Minn., in a recent poster, in 
which a miscellaneous lot of goods are illustrated and 
priced; under the title “ Like an American Dollar,” have 
the following to say in regard to their prices and how 
they are prepared to meet quotations of catalogue houses: 

Every article sold by us is worth one hundred cents 

on the dollar. Trade here, and at the end of the year 

you will bave more of these large spendable dollars 

than you ever had before. 

Compare these prices with those of any retail or 
catalogue house in the world, and all we ask is that you 
remember the quality. We have upon our counters all 


books sent out by Chicago catalogue houses and invite 
you to use these books when shopping at our store. 
We will meet and defeat their prices. 


THE IRON 
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POINTERS FOR THE HARDWAREMAN. 


BY “ON THE ROAD.” 


Newspaper publicity is expensive advertising. It pays 
handsomely if done righly, but when handled in a bun- 
gling, haphazard manner it is the most expensive busi- 
ness luxury the merchant can indulge in. Better cut it 
out altogether and spend the money in some other direc- 


tion. The average Hardware merchant’s 
Make margin of profit nowadays doesn’t permit him 
It Pay to spend his money recklessly. But every mer- 


chant worthy the name can make newspaper 
advertising pay if he makes up his mind to go at it in 
a thoroughly businesslike manner. Don’t be like the 
“merchant” whose ad. in a Michigan local paper with 
a February date was headed “Christmas is near at 
hand.” 


The buyer who calls for an article that ought to be 
in your stock and fails to get it will go to your com- 


petitor. In a case of this kind the former merchant 
sacrifices more than the profit on the sale. He is apt 
to make a steady customer for his rival. Make the 


public depend on you for the class of goods which you 
carry by being in a position always to meet 
buyers’ demands. This does not necessarily 
call for a large capital, but it does involve a 
close study of the market and demand. Use 
a “call” slip and note each day articles for which in- 
quiry has been made which you do not carry. In this 
way you will be able intelligently to determine whether 
or not such goods might be advantageously handled by 
you. Don’t let intending purchasers go out of your store 
disappointed. 


“*Call”” 
Slip 


The public wants the new. It appreciates the new and 
will pay the price. Be the first to show the newest 
things in Hardware and related lines. There’s a good 
profit in this sort of enterprise and it gives prestige 
to the store. Of course, good judgment is required in 
making selections, ordering the right quantity, &c. Go 
slow at the start, but keep on the move. Call attention 
in your advertising—newspaper, cir- 
cular, show window—to the new 
things which you are taking up and 
get a reputation for animation and 
up-to-dateness. Frequently with announcements of new 
goods you can work in a reference to slow moving stock 
which you are anxious to clean out, and at a price which 
will make the demand hum. Hand in hand the new 
and the old can be made to work together in a way that 
will bring good results to the merchant. 


For New Goods 


Watch the people who pass your store. Observe how 
many look at your show window. If the percentage is 
small your window is worthy of some attention from 
you. See that the goods and displays in it are fre 
quently changed. Bring the window exhibit up to that 
standard where it will catch the eye of passersby and 
bring the curious ones to a stop for 
closer inspection. Freak exhibits aren’t 
necessary to arrest attention, and some- 
times are a disadvantage to the store. 
Let the displays be of a distinctively Hardware and allied 
goods character, arranged with taste and skill, and, if 
possible, with originality. Induce people to look into 
your windows for business reasons principally, and it is 
only another step to the inside of the store. 

——————_»4-oe_____ 


Greorce B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago, have been 
awarded the contract for the Binder Twine required by 
the Government in the Indian Service Department. This 
contract was held by the firm last year. The Rope con- 
tract also went to the same bidders. 


Make the 
People Look 


THE ComsBInep Toot Company, Leominster, Mass., 
has been organized to manufacture a new combination 
of 11 Tools in one piece. It is manufactured of mallea- 
ble iron and steel. Communications should be addressed 
care Franklin Freeman, Leominster, Mass. 
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ARE ELECTRICAL LINES PROFITABLE ONES 
FOR THE HARDWARE MERCHANT ? 


BY H. C. W. 


LECTRICAL GOODS are one of the last lines to be 
taken up, but by no means should it take rank with 
the least, for it is profitable and satisfactory to a large 
degree. There is less of care and attention demanded 
for it than for any other the writer has in mind. This 
statement is based on a conservative, safe stock for 
ordinary merchandising, and does not include installa- 
tion and all the attendant intricacies of a strictly elec- 
trical business. It is easy to draw a line and separate 
those parts that sell over the counter as against the 
expert end of the business. It seems to the writer it 
would not be policy to consider installation and expert 
wiring at any stage of the Hardware merchant’s busy 
life, for the reason that, like plumbing and all expert 
work, this part of it should be done by a professional, 
or at least by one who is more than a student or clerk. 
The danger of doing improper, ill fitting and cross wire 
work is too evident. 


A Line Safe to Carry 


follows, and it is a profitable one, carrying with it but 
little, if any, loss, and realizing as much average profit 
as any goods that go over a merchant’s counter. It is 
true the goods do not sell as rapidly as some lines, but 
they are always in good condition, and when wanted 
by the customer are badly wanted. I submit quantities 
also, based on a similar stock with which the writer 
started some years ago. 


A STOCK TO START WITH. 


% dozen No. 1 Liquid or Wet Batteries. 
1% dozen No. 2 Liquid or Wet Batteries. 
25 good Dry Batteries. 

25 pounds Sal Ammoniac. 

2 No. 10 Spools No. 18 Annunciator Wire. 
25 pounds No. 14 Water Proof Wire. 
% dozen 2%-inch Iron Bells. 

¥% dozen 3-inch Iron Bells, 

¥% dozen 31-inch lron Bells. 

4%4 dozen Beehive Buzzers. 

% dozen Iron Box Buzzers. 

% dozen common Tape. 

2 dozen com. sq. Zines. 

5 pounds email! Staples. 

\% dozen Desk Pushes. 

1 dozen assorted Bronze and Brass Pushes. 
2 dozen com. Wood Pushes. 

1 dozen single point Switches. 

2 dozen two-point Switches. 

¥% dozen Pear Pushes. 

14 dozen Table Pushes or Plugs. 

10 yards double silk covered Wire. 

50 only Cleats. 

50 only assorted Porcelains. 

% dozen Electric Hand Lamps. 

% dozen Blectric Pocket Lamps. 

% dozen extra Batteries for same. 

% dozen Door Aiarms. 

1 dozen Window Alarms, &c. 


A Money Making Stock 


this should readily be. There is nothing to spoil, no 
style to change, and, with the omission of the Hand and 
Pocket Lamps, the stock would not cost to exceed $40, 
and the near at hand jobbing stocks to draw from will 
easily and always keep it full. 

The above will give us a complete Door Bell stock— 
one from which any householder can draw and install 
for himself with the simple instruction the clerk can 
give him. 

All sorts of Batteries are now in almost universal 
use, and the coming of the automobile makes a ready 
sale for the better grades of Dry ones. The smaller as 
well as the larger manufacturer of Gas Engines makes a 
constant demand for Batteries, Switches, Water Proof 
Wire, Spark Coils, &c., and in talking here and there 
with customers, with salesmen and the amateur elec- 
trician both employer and clerks will easily pick up the 
gift of gab in connection therewith, so that selling will 
be as easy as is any other line. 

Many electrical catalogues are now distributed gratis 
to the trade, and the glancing through them is a great 
aid toward familiarizing one’s self with the goods he is 
selling. 


THE IRON 
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Additions as Trade Grows 

are easy to make, and every addition adds a profit. 
There is no end to the lines of Electrical Lamps, Elec- 
trical Fans, Toy and Amateur Motors, Electrical Tools 
and the hundred and one things of this class being put 
on the market all of which sell over the counter and at 
a good round profit. By all means add a small stock. It 
is more than profitable, in that it brings sale of other 
lines, and one great point is it occupies but little space 
and the goods are clean and attractive. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are 
requested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

Art METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Jamestown, N. 
J.: Catalogues relating to Metallic Fixtures, Filing De- 
vices and furniture, Steel Wardrobes, Fire Proof Vaults, 
Bank and Library Equipments, &c. 

AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Catalogue relating to Corrugated Sheets, Flashing, 
Ridge Roll, Capping, Crimped Roofing, Roll Roofing, 
Ceiling and Siding, Expanded Metal, Eave Trough, Con- 
ductor Pipe, continuous Tin Roofing, &c. 

MERIDEN CUTLERY CompPpaANy, Meriden, Conn.: Cata- 
logue No. 16, devoted to Knives, Knives and Forks, Fish 
and Meat Carvers, Pie Knives, Cheese Spoons, Cork 
Screws, Spoons and Forks for various purposes, Steels, 
&e. 

Topsrn Arms Mra. Company, Norwich, Conn.: Mailing 
ecard relating to the Tobin Simplex Hammerless Guns. 

Iroquois Crcte Works, Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated cat- 
alogue of various 1905 models of men’s and ladies’ Bi- 
cycles. 

Tue Ketty Founpry & MACHINE CoMPANy, Goshen, 
Ind.: Catalogue devoted to Galvanized Steel Tanks, 
Tank Heaters, Feed Cookers, Tank Pumps, Rural Mail 
Wagons, Rural Mail Boxes, Runner Attachments, Ve- 
hicle Heaters, &c. The company also has factories at 
Waterloo and Le Mars, Iowa, and Dolgeville, Cal. 

Wricut Wire Company, Worcester, Mass.: Catalogue 
illustrating and describing the Wheelock Fence, for all 
purposes. 

INTERNATIONAL NicKEL CoMPANY, 43 Exchange place, 
New York: Pamphlet containing a list of the purposes 
for which nickel steels have been successfully applied 
in the United States, France, Germany and England. 

STruDEBAKER AvuToMOBILE Company, South Bend, 
Ind.: Pamphlet illustrating and describing Gasoline and 
Electric Cars and Electric Business Wagons; also a 
folder devoted to Studebaker Vehicles and the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

NATIONAL CUTLERY ComMPaANy, Detroit, Mich.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of S. & S. Axes, Hatchets, Adzes, Scythes, 
Bush Hooks, Butcher, Kitchen and Putty Knives, Razors 
and Razor Strops. A description is given of the process 
of manufacture of each line of the Edge Tools, setting 
forth the quality of material used and the care taken in 
its manipulation, temper and finish. Each line is shown 
in a large variety of patterns. The manufacturer states 
that the quality of the product is warranted, and that 
the edge tools will hold an edge. 

Houtrerp Mre. Company, Eighth and Dauphin 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated catalogue and 
price-list of Eclat Hammocks in various color effects. 
The company is introducing this season the 700 Majestic 
style of Hammocks. 


Ermer & AMEND, 205-211 Third avenue, New York: 
Illustrated catalogue of Calorimeters, Pyrometers and 
other apparatus for measuring temperatures and deter- 
mining the heating value of combustible gases, liquid and 
solid fuels. 
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BRITISH LETTER, 


Offices of The Tron Age, HASTINGS HOUSE, | 
NORFOLK Sr., Lonpon, W. C., May 27, 1905. § 


RADE in the Hardware manufacturing districts is very 
F uneven. For example, in the silver and electroplate 
branches manufacturers tell me that trade is bad, but 
here and there there are individual manufacturers who are 
doing exceedingly well. Barker Brothers have secured the 
major part of the Admiralty contract for electroplate. 
The order is an extensive one, including 23,000 best silver 
pointed Forks. The demand for Hollow Ware and Tin 
Plate goods is only moderate, but the trade in Enameled 
Ware is much better, particularly for signs and advertis- 
ing plates. Cycle making is active. The output of Cycles 
for this season promises to surpass all previous records, 
and what is more encouraging is the fact that the run is 
on the medium and better grades. Throughout the coun- 
try Cycles are being sold by retailers very freely, and at 
the moment there is no danger of accumulated stocks or 
extended credit. It follows that the makers of com- 
ponents and fittings are correspondingly busy. Cycle 
accessories, such as Tubes, Saddles, Lamps, &c., are 
steadily in request, but in this case a good many heavy 
stocks had to be reduced before activity in the workshop 
became visible. Employment in the brass trade, although 
dull, shows some expansion, especially in the Copper 
and Brass Tube departments, but the Bedstead Mount 
and Fire Brass makers find things very bad, the former in 
consequence of the continued unfavorable state of the 
Bedstead trade. The military Gun trade is active, with- 
out pressure. It is expected in a few days that large 
Government contracts will be placed. Sporting Gun Bar- 
rels are being made plentifully, and experience with the 
plain Steel Barrel has been so encouraging that the pro- 
duction of Damascus Tubes on similar lines is being 
arranged for. The Edge Tool makers find trade good, 
and the Wire weavers report trade as depressed. 

Cutlery manufacturers in Sheffield are not much sur- 
prised at the bulk of the Admiralty order for Knives go- 
ing to Birmingham. This has been the case previously, 
and is largely owing to the fact that Birmingham makers 
tender at a far less price. A Sheffield manufacturer who 
sent in a tender states that at the price which the suc- 
cessful firms will get the margin of profit will be very 
small indeed. A few orders have been received from 
London and the provinces, and though they are not large 
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Bone Handles and Scales. It is many years since the 
Pearl trade was so depressed. The higher grades of 
shells maintain their full price, but in Sheffield mer- 


chants report a depression both in their home and foreign 
markets. 
—_—_++e—___ 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Mersman Hardware Company, Covington, Ky., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
company will carry Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural 


Implements, Paints, Sporting Goods, &c., at wholesale 
and retail. 


Hess Hardware Company, Monroeville, Ohio, has suc- 
ceeded Zipfel & Wilhelm in the Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stove, Implement, Paint, Sporting Goods, Plumbing 
and Roofing business. J. C. Wilhelm will be identified 
with the new company. 


William F. Bowen, whose Hardware store has for 
some years past been located at 506 Ninth street, North- 
west, Washington, D, C., has moved to larger and more 
convenient premises at 911 Seventh street, which have 
been entirely remodeled for his use. The business has 
grown to such an extent that this change in base became 
a practical necessity. Besides general Hardware, Mr. 
Bowen carries an assortment of Butchers’ Ice Boxes and 
a sample line of Safes. 


K, H. Robbin has bought the Hardware, Stove, Paint 


and Sporting Goods stock of H. Halverson in Clitherall, 
Minn. 


E. B. Knight, Camden, Maine, has removed his Hard- 
ware business to a new store in the Gleason Block in that 
place. The new quarters are larger and afford additional 
advantages in the way of show windows. Altogether it 


is said to be one of the best arranged Hardware stores in 
the State. 


—— o- & —___—_ 


Combination Glaziers’ Tool No. 030. 


The illustration herewith given is of a new glass 
cutter, placed on the market by the Smith & Hemenway 
Company, 296 Broadway, New York City. There are two 
tools combined in one, the glaziers’ point driver being on 





Combination Glaziers’ Tool No. 030. 


they are none the less welcome. One firm has received a 
substantial colonial order, which will keep it fairly well 
employed for some time. Cheap lines are in better de- 
mand, and a decent line for Xylonite hafted goods has 
been placed within the past few days. A well-known 
Razor firm has also secured an order for moderate price 
Razors, which means full employment for its work people 
for some time. 

With the Cutlery trade in a depressed state it can be 
easily imagined that workers engaged with hafting mate- 
rials are not busily employed. Business with Celluloid 
merchants is not actually bad, but trade is decidedly dull. 
Prices remain the same, and, although at the beginning 
of the year it was suggested that they might increase, it 
is very unlikely that there will be any alteration in an 
upward tendency for some time, at all events. Some mer- 
chants are inclined to think that there are cutlers who 
sell Celluloid Cutlery too cheaply, but that is rather a 
matter for the Cutlery manufacturers. Shortness of cam- 
phor, although it may have affected the production, has 
not yet had any influence on prices. There are vast 
stocks of material, and then there is keen competition 
between British and American manufacturers, which has 
its effect on prices. In the Bone trade during the past 
fortnight merchants have received some good orders for 


the end of the handle. The tool is sold under a strict 
guarantee that it will cut at least 600 feet of glass, or as 
much as any single point diamond. 


—_—-——_— se ——_—__— 


Two-Piece Bail Handle. 


William I. Lyon, a member of the firm of G. R. Lyon 
& Sons, Waukegan, IIl., has patented a two-piece bail 


— 








Two-Piece Bail Handle. 


handle for use on cooking utensils and other vessels. The 
novelty and merit of the handle consist in the fact that 
it is made in halves, held together at either end by 
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an open ring of spring steel wire, as shown in the ac- 
companying cuts. To place the handle on a bail it is 
only necessary to spread the rings, slip them off the ends 
and to restore them to place when the halves of the 
handle embrace the wire bail. The spring steel wires fit 
in grooves and are enameled black the same as the han- 
dle, making them inconspicuous. 


a as 


The Roberts Combination Saw Jointer, Filing 
Guide and Clamp. 





The filer of the device shown herewith is made of 
nickel plated malleable iron, the carrier of gun metaled 
steel and the clamp of seasoned ash. The tool can be 
set in a moment to file any angle up or down,_right or left. 
It is so graduated that the operator cannot fail to file 
the teeth any desired hook or bevel, thus making every 
tooth alike. By taking out the guide rod and reversing 





The Roberts Combination Raw Jointer, Filing Guide and Clamp. 


the guide bar it enables a left handed man to file as well 
as a right handed one. To joint a saw, a file or a piece of 
one is inserted in the lugs prepared for this purpose and 
slid from end to end. Among other points of excellence 
the following are mentioned: The tool can be fastened to 
any bench or piece of timber in a4 moment, without the 
use of screws or nails; the whole length of a cross cut 
or rip saw can be filed without changing or altering the 
adjustment of the tool, as the vise is long enough to take 
in the entire length, and the tool closes up, occupying 
little space. The weight complete is 34% pounds. The 
device is offered by the Roberts Company, 3935 Lan- 
easter avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Indiana Four-Wheeled Scale Truck. 


We illustrate herewith a four-wheel scale and truck 
made by the Indiana Scale & Truck Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. The truck is made with platform 36 x 54 inches, 
22 inches high above the ground. Its shipping weight is 
250 pounds. It is built for the use of express companies, 
railways, mills, factories, warehouses, &¢c., or for weigh- 





Indiana Four-Wheeled Scale Truck. 


ing as well as transferring any materials. Goods can be 
delivered direct from a car onto the truck, weighed—up to 
the limit of 2000 pounds—and transferred to destination 
with but one handling. The scale mechanism is thrown 
into or out of gear by means of a lever. When the de- 
vice is used as a truck only, its makers claim it to be 
as stanch and as able to resist shocks anu weights as 
any other truck. Judson A, Tolman, Chicago, has the 
Western agency for the sale of the device. 
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tons and over %¢ rebate and 2% for | Red, Indian, English........... 4%2@ 8% | Cobalt, Oxide......... 00 Th 2.50@ 2.60 | Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, , 
“o Red, Indian, American........ 3 @ 3%] WI . ) x@ .49| . off grades. bavcaqeucewesa euneesnes - @.. 
cash if paid in 15 da from date of | ed’ Turkey, Enalish ¢ Gis | Wrnins- Common. % 10 > i ‘8 | Sperm, Crude 5 @ 
invoice; for lots o! and over . ee Smeenocseceses 1iting, Gilders...... % » .50@ .55 | [Perm, naahesee as  pichabaai _— 
2% for’ cash if paid in 15 days from Red, Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 Whiting, Ex. Gilders.@ 100 .55@ .60 | Sperm, Natural Spring.......++-- @.. 
date of invoice, for lots of less than Red, Venstion. Amer. e 100 Th $0.50(@1.25 Putty,c ial Sperm, — net ne peiedaus a G5 
ed Venetian, English. .100 th $1.15@1.75 u ommercial-—w 100 m | Sperm, Natura eiccacdsses @ 
| ih net Dry in bbls % » Sienna, Italian, Burnt and bl om $1 com | Sperm, Bleached Winter...... 63 @65 
ea Powdered ..........+2eseeseees S mG | 2 Meddere...................-. 10G.. , | Tallow, Prime........ccccseoceees Sl as3 
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Lots of less than 1 ton...... 11% @12% | tb., No. 1 60 @T0 Cabinet Seesenet,, Copies pousanaeda ¥ > Saxe @ 
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French, in Poppy Oil: Terra xilba, American, # mm. on Common, Das xexnasascanedes 7 Cod "Domestic Prime 31° @36 
" 5 nate | Wes INO. B.rccccevccccccsccccs @ cxtra White.......... -.- 18 @2 ‘od’ Newfoundland.... 9 (a4 
Lots of 1 tom and over. ......10@ 10% | Umber, T’key, But. & Pow.... 24@ 3% | Foot Stock, White..... a a2 
Lots of less than ton..... 10 Umber, Tr Raw 24@ Foot Stock, Brown.. awe ich ae . ees % 
) French Zi D t irkey, Raw & Pow.. 2@ 3% . Red, Saponified a 4% 
Pa ae FS SDL lots af ein en Umber. Burnt, Amer Redtkekas 14a 2 German Mc cascsesuus Olive. Italian 58 
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Blue, Celestial...... - 4 @6 Black, Lampblack............+. Diamond I......... coseee @ 2 Cylinder, light filtered.......... 18 @19 
Blue, Chinese....... --29 @32 | Blue, Chinese.......... of er Orange. ....-+++++ ---»-40 @4%5 | Cylinder, dark filtered.......... 16 @IT 
Blue, Prussian........ --27 @30 Blue, Prussian........... a . C. Garnet «+32 GD Paraffine, 903-907 gravity........ 12%@13 
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Brown, Spanish..............+++. ae Brown, Vandyke......... ARIE Wo. ssccns deans . 5 @ Paraffine, 883 gravity. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


trom 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A _ range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





Prcsstore, Blind— : 

Domestic, @ doz. $3.00............ 334% 

North’s 

Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 

Ives’ Patent........ssssscseccceeeveees 35% 

Taplin’s Perfection........eceeeeeeeres 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, é&c. 
Anvils—American— 


Regie, Savile... Sakina Eanes # b ™erm¢ 
Ha udden rought.......+++++ 
pt brand, W rw eeeeee 9a9% ¢ 


FrOMtOD ccccvccccccccecceccces Th 9@9% ¢ 
aaa ce 
Peter Wright & Sons........ # Db 10%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’ — 


Livingston Nail Co....++++++s+eeee« 334% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur....... 70k 10% 
Boring Mach, Augers.... - 704107, 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... 504109 
Jennings’ Patn, reg. finish.b0é10 
Ford’s Auger and Car bits....... 4&5 
Forstner Pat, Auger Bits............ 25% 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.: 
No, 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ list. .25% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list...... W&T%Y 
Russell Jennings’ 2& 10K 242 





ie Hommedieu Car Bits. 
hew’s Countersink B 





Mitlers GEIB « cccceccoececcceses 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge. and | 
COM TRRRB. oc cccccsccscesccsonsensss 40&10% 
Pugh’s Black...........sssscsececeeeees 207% 
Pugh’s cae PARRETT. oc ccccccges 35 % 
Snell’s Auger Bits............sasee+++ 607%, 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60% 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in, twist....60&107 


Wright’s Jennings’ Bits............. 50% 
Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, msi nT $i; . 50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, doz. $26; 
ie WE naan lcs acueiee 50& 10@60 ° 


Ford's, Clark’s Pattern...... 50& 1060 %, 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. BY 


Swan’s 
Gimlet Bits— 


Per gro. 
Common Dbdle. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz.,89. 10.00 
Ames - a rs te ” amunsennewaiantil 0g & 10% 





New Patent.... 25&10% 
TT -sccherpakpssnevegueabesetaite 20% 
WEOGE B RIOUNBEL oo cecscccecesesvcvres Bz 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
PN «os veenesinkbeutesansskeseen 






Cc. E, Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s .. 
Watrous’ 

Ohio Tool Co.'s 

Snell's 
Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 


Awls— 
I.ad Awls: 
FIGRGIOR .0s0000% gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.638@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@i0¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gyro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shldered. .qro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket. -97r0.$11.50@ 12.00 


SND. aicnipnscsonicbarsadeervesiua % 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 

Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights. (up to 

31% ID.) 
vee: SO. «.06..000508 $6.50 
Second Quality. . . - $6.00 


NOTE.—Heavier Weights add ras as 
per regular schedule 
Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Aale 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .44@4%¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar. ..44@5%¢ 


No. 1 Common, Loose. . .34@3%¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Stylesy@4s%4¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4a 4o¢ 
Nos. 7, 8 11 and 12... .75@7545% 
MOG; 1B BO. Bhs oc osar Wk LUIS 7% 
Nos. 15 to 18..... TIE 1045 % 
Nos. 19 to 2..... THEI 1045 7% 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 


1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., F@e?¢ 


GE Patents. ica cs vend 1b. 844@9¢ 
Bit Fishing— 
Hendryx: 

i cccnegaesebe Occecceccoccocsoce 2% 
eR wh Weesavesbus abnatebaudtiesagha 25 7 
Competitor Bait................+- 4 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list...... 
Pullman 





50% 
-50& 1060 7, 


Spring— 
Spring Balances....... 60G60E5 % 
Cnatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances............ 40&10% 
Straight Balances................0.- 40% 
er 50% 
es daca cb id paclotnate saweee 30% 
Barb Wire—sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb. 
per 1b., 2%G38\4¢ 
Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..% gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams........ 
Chattillon’s No. 
Chattillon’s No. 
Beaters, 
—- Lyon Co. 
No. 12 Wire Coppered #8 doz. $0.85; 
~ ‘Tinne noenneenn concen epnnaccocensd 1. 


No. ll Wire Coppered # doz. $1. a: 
Tinned 1.20 





Carpet— 


No. 10 Wire . "Chee -B doz, 1.75 
Western W. G. Co. 
Te MMOMED i ccasesasakie gro. 
2 2 Sas senancensaude gro Bi 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... gro. 
Ege- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No, A, Japanned....# doz. $1.20 
Holt, No. 1, Tinned....... doz. $1.50 
Holt, No, B, Japanned....# doz. $2.00 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned....... doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....# doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No. ; Japanned.. doz. $1.50 
=e Mfg. Co. : # gro. 
No, 60 Improved ee oe 
No. 75 Improved Dover............ 50 
No. 100 Improved Dover........... $7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d..$8.50 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No. = Imp’d Dover, Hotel, 'T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. ...$8.50 


No. 202 inp d Dover Tumbler, T’d. $9.50 
= 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 


Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... > OD 
Wonder (8. 8. & Co.).8 gro. net, $6.00 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 

60£ 10@104 10% 
Blacksmiths’— 
Inch.. 30 32 34 36 38 46 
Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 | 


Extra Length: 
Each.$3.75 4.25 5.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 
Hand— 
inch... 6 7 8 9 10 
Doz... .$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.59 
Molders— 

Inch. 9 1 6l 2 81h 

Doz.$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 J 
Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary goods. . . 7T5&5@7T5&1085 % 


r 


Net Prices. 






Hig re - 04107 a4 10604 
pereey oeccccennenese & 10 9 S 
Door— 
OO 45% 
SS eee ee 5%, 


Mfg. Co.’s...... 55&10°7 
Lever and Pufl, Sargent’s.... 60&10& 10° 
Trip Gong..... 50& 10@50& 10.45% 
WD: GIO vessccescsoccocevcccastuns 55% 


Home, R, & f- 





that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also Tue IRon 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1904, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY of 


Machinery trades. 


the Iron, Hardware and 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists 
many leading goods. 


” has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Hand— 

Hand Bells, Polished, Prass.. 

GOES Q@EVE 105 7, 
ie, gl. Serene. 60% 
Nickel Plated. ...50€10@i041045 % 
eee 60Q60ETAY 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......3344@% 
GUEVOE CIRO io ccncssecensccoeses 33% (435%, 


Miscellaneous— 
POTN DONO 16%6.6 5 eae lb. 2%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and School 
50k 10£5Q@60E5 % 
ae Tube & Stamping Co. | 


‘Malai Leather— 


Eatra Hvy, Short Lap .60@60é5 
Regular Short Lap. . .65410@70 
BERBGOTE crccscicr 70k5 @70410 
Light Standard....... V0k 10@75% 
Cut Leather Lacing...... 60410%, 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 


1IT'4@18¢ 
Rubber— 


Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
VEQDU5ES 
Common Standard... .70@70é10% 
TE. 6.500 05:4 on 0ns ees 65470 %, 
RS Ahn'h 5's hh eke 604£5@604 10 7, 
High Grade........ .50€&5@50410% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
GOREN Sshend cecbes dcccsscncesccacacaes 20% 
Detroit Stoddard’s dishtning fie 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25 

No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; Ne + 

20.59. 

Bicycle Goods — 
John 8. cong’ 8 ae s 1902 list: 





Chain - 50% 

Parts .. 50% 

Spokes - 50%, 

Tubes 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. ° 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden. ...70&10@?5d5% 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks cnaens 50@50K5 7, 


Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s 
POR, TRIER. occ ccscssecacccad 50&10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and _ 
BUMMER cncccveccccccapesacgnceccescecas 307, 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron....50&10% 
Stowell’s Self WLoading.............. 60% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c...30&1L9@Wk10% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Kouffel & Easer Co...........esceeees 3314% 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
34 @ 6 and Smaller...... F5k10 % 
Larger and longer. ... .7&7T%4% 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 24,’99 
809 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 1}, 95 ..70€24%% 
Machine, % @ 4 Gnd smaller 
T5b244% 
Machine, larger and longer. . axe 
70 5% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
(aap -. _ 
Per doz.90.30 .35 .45 .56 .75 
— Iron Spring Foot, _- d: 


a dina 6th nae 6 10 
Per. Geic.s< ee $1.15 12. oo 2.00 
Cast Iron Chain ites, ‘aia Wea 
sas bébeeeks 10 
Per doz $0. 95 g. 5 1.55 


Cast Iron Shutter, Japanned, 
Brass Knobs: 


PND bs ce cee Weer 6 8 10 

POP GiO. os eve $0.80 90 1.20 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... 80@80£ 10% 
Wrt “ Bronzed. 50@50E€ 10%, 
Wrt. Spring.. F060 @ 794 10610% 
Wrt. Shutter... - 05 @50E 1045 % 
Wrt. Square Neck aes T5QTIE 19 
Wrt Square.66 % £10G@6t 2%, € 10410 
FOR FONG BOOP sven ccc vaee 60% 





Stove and Plow— 


wee 2s0sscewe 65410 @654 10410 % 

Stove 82 ok L0@S82 ok 10E5 7, 
Tire— 

SD. 54860 s,.66.0-05004660% 80% 

SN BVO ccc cea «60 ncn 80% 


American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16, '84.. ie 
Eagle Phila. list. Oct. 16, '84.. 
Bay State, list Dec, 23, ’ 
Franklin Moore Co.: 


Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, *84...807 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, '84....82% 
Eclipse, list "Dec, of ne 80%, 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt «& 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. ie OO Gkseheasend 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ’84...... 80 


SP EE Seine isneedanncedsedseans 72%% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


SP 1% 1% 1% 2 

oe doz...$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 

Se so ukaae ceded 604 2% 2% 

— Gs hic 0s wesc 8 11.50 
Batespre Mfg. Co., No. $1.25; No. 

, $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 uk mhnedeuees 25% 

anette Mitre— 
CG. E. Jennings & Co........ccsceses 30 
DED ete cénudtavccevncctcsnsasad 15&10 
PEED <ncownscrscesoenaes # doz. - 00 
SEE Kghednd oind dds ecnupep sevdsdedesec 
Stanley R. & L, Co. 

Se OF Rare 30 

ae FY eae 35% 

Braces— 


Com mon Ball,American . $1.25@1.30 


ETN aioe nace iendhl ee a 10@60& 10 
Fray's Gensins = eee 60 
tit ’s No, 70 to 81 to 123, 207 to 
OF Jennings & Co.............. 50&5 ' 
Seal - UR Re (pia 60 
ae a uick Action Hay Pat...50% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 25& 10 
P., 8S. & W. Co., wi 8 Pat.60&10@65 
Stanley R. & L: Co. 

IS  2ébenesusbhecesooerecacesdeare 3% 

MEDEE cipbonnanssncvandeosecasetsedeses 45%, 

Brackets— 


Wrought Steel. 
Bradley's Wire Sh elf: 
Full cases...... ee 
Broken cases. 
Griffin’s Pressed Stee 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf...... 
ED Mende anna ndne kinase shied 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... 60&10 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


. 804¢ 10@ 804 1045 % 


80& 10.810 
«80 10°2 










Kilbourne Mfg. S bubdetapadecadl 754209 
Sees SE, MD cecccnsiinsurnacs 80% 
Wire Goods Co................ 79@75&10 7, 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
Quart......19 12 Lj 
Water, Regular...1.4) 1.70 1 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3 
Fire Rd. Bottom. 2.30 2.55 8. 
NE a ee See aia 2.55 287 3. 
Bucks, Saw— 
CE cia ccdedsutsdidsedect #8 gro. $36 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., '96..... 30% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................ 50° 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€10@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . .40810050% 
pe eS eee 70410@75 %, 
NE POE wwe ad s's'0'a8s « 70k 10@75 %, 
Mayer’s Hinges......... FOES 
Parliament Butts....... AES 
Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps. ..75% 
Narrow and Broad...... 15% 
Inside BURG. .......000% a 
PSE ee 
Loose Pin, Jap’d..... 704 10% 
— Pin, "Ball and Steeple | 


© 


79410% 
Bronzed, Wrrt., ae and In- 
side Blind Butts. . 55410% 


Fx. ,10€10@00£1085% 


ages, Bird— 
Hendryx. Brass: 
3000, 5000. 1100 series................. 5% 
SY MI. csavensinitbtecnatecseos «33147 
200, 300, 600 and 900 series... ) 


June 8, 1905 


THE IRON 





Hendryx Bronze: | 
SED. Mt ME actdnesccecsccsccos 40&10% 
Hendryx Enameled............ 40&10% | 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 






Blunt, 1 prong..... per W.4b5%¢4 
Sharp, 1 prong...per lb., paaee | 
Gautier, Blunt.... . 4@4% ¢ 
Gautier, Sharp......... 442(a4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe. ‘ 3.65 

Perkins’, Sharp Toe........ .- b415¢ 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 gal 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each, 
Dubuque .......+-.++ 1.35 1,60 1.75 each 


Cans, Oil— 


Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
5 10 


$18.00 60.00 129°60. gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— _ 
Bley’s BH. Bu..ccccevesese 528@5i¢ 
a, Diese ee eeeeees ser M 3G33¢ 
BP, dnccececes per M yase¢ 
ge os xa da 08 per M 48@50¢ 
Musket ...........per M 62@63¢ 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 


$8 per MM... ccaceescccces 20% 

All osher primers per M.$1.52@1. 60 
Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges: = 
ae ao See 1045 % 
38 OC. F., $7.00...ee00- . -10b5% 
22 cal, Rim, Bes Kea Saks 1045 7% 
82 cal, Rim, $2.75.......-- 1045 % 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, ioe. $1.90 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball... .$1.49 

Central Fire... cece cecees 257 

Target and Sporting Rifle. . 1545 % 


Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410% 









Rim Fire, Sporting.......-. 50% 
Rim Fire, Military.......- 1545% 
Casters— 
SO ivi cd ates hee ens 3 TOG 10 7. 
BD iy adver a ie eesaiee 
Philadelphia .......+.+- wane 
Acme, Ball Bearing.........-----;- 
TONE cvcanccscvcesesovece 0 iin 
Boss Anti-Friction....... bs 
Gem (Roller Bearing)...... 


Martin's Patent (Phoenix) 
Standard Ball Bearing.. 
Tucker's Patent_low list. 
Yale (Double Wheel) lo 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 

American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 % 5-1 % 7-16 % 9 16 
$7.50 5.35 4.40 3.70 3.55 3.45 3.40 
% % & 1 to 1% inch, 


$3.35 3.30 3.25 3.25 per 100 Lb. 
German Coil. aii 
Iters and Tie 
Heue0 thains.. . 604 104604104 10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97......- 60k 1010 %, 
Cow Ties... ceeecces 60@60c 10%, 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
64%4—6-3, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 
64,—6-2, Str’ght, withsring. $24.50 
ey Str’ght, with ring . $28.00 
4—10-2, Str’ght, with: pring $32.00 
ones 2e per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 

Trace, Wagon and Fancy 
CMM x cced ess 60L5G60E 1045 % 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, 793: 

BPO 5 «6 6460.80 6046 10@606 1045, 
Brass a 604104 10% 
Safety Chain..... 51541045 % 
Gal. Pump Chain..... lb. 5@5%% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Breast 









Rein - 35 
BERTON cccoccccccccccsccccccesqece 
Covert Sad. Works: 
Breast 
Halter ... 
Hold Back. 
Rein .. 
Oneida Community : 
Am. Coil and Halters...... 
Am. Cow Ties.......-..-- 
Eureka Coil and Halter.. 
Niagara Coil and Halter.. 50&5 %, 
Niagara Cow Tiés..... 45&5@50K 1085 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains. .45@50&5%, 
Wire Goods Co.: 


RMN o55<ige <biéavenaes os T0810? 

Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 

Chalk—(From Jobers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.... .gro. 35@38 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro. soas3¢ 
Carpenters’ White.. . gro. 25 28¢ 


See also Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 
Beardsley’s 
Columbia 
Eclipse 

Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co. : 








Boy’s Chests, with Tools........... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with ‘Rools........ 40” 
Gentlemen’s Chests, witn Tools. .30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, 
NN cn tind: Semaeae ay 20° 
Machinists’ and -— Fitters’ 
Chests. Empty..............+. +++ 50% 
Tool Cabinets 50%, 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s weer 
i dbv es sencsucvensens 33% &10% 


Chisels— 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SocketFramingandFirmer | 
Standerd Jast........ TIMELY, 
BN Pa dateckvinsexatasaccccestekau su 
SE I ccrnanusasdcscesasiindéanneull 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
No. uakhasdetassinananncameueanaues 60 
. E,_ Jennings & Co. Socket Fram- 
St ti. Maku tebephindéscsarnaxcanes 60 
Se EMI WNetscunsuaduendéeavaden 70 
IE es du catcudncagaseccaqandameee 70 
L. & I. J. White.............. @&5 
Tanged— 


Tanged Firmers. ee 1-3@33 1- 34.10% 
heicdeindasnkhenskdaveneens 


Sai nc udanas irecndécned Meads 30 
Cc. E. Saceinen & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25 
L. & 1. J. White, Tanged........25&5 
Cold— lb. 
Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11ai2¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9al0¢ 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............35&5 
BED padun tncceduacuenabeviedseccuncne » 
DEE | c cxncnnceduncnededvecehucse 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.. 





Pratt’s Positive Drive 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 









Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
EE sd carcusadgeneeteccedcs . 50 
RSS . 50 
Drill Chucks, New Model. - 30% 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 45% 


Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat., 0, 1, 2.35% 
Drill om ks, Skinner Pat,, 3, 4, 


5, 6, 8 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive. 
Planer Chucks.. 


Face Plate Jaws. 
Standard Tool Co.: 

Improved Drill Chuck.............. 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 

SID, wcnccesdeciredantaueeder 50° 
GR Be cavesctecceuss 30 





Combination Geared Scroll. 


Geared Sewroll.....ccccccccccces . 40 
Independent ....... . 50 
Independent Steel 40 
Union Drill....... 45 
EEE - cavascaweeseoenstnndenad baat 50 


Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws.40 

Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.40%, 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

RE SEs crvdcibncapaccsgaces wee 50 





Little Giant Auxiliary Drill......50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50 
CN: SINE cidbaceecneechees acts ; 
Scroll Combination Lathe.........! 50%, 
Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’.........2 @0&5 

Cabinet, Sargent’ Be veerreraees sees 50&10 





Carriage Makers’. SS. & W. Co..50 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’ Daten 60° 
Besly, Parallel.... 33\4&10 
Lineman’ s, Utica Drop ‘Forge & = 


Saw “Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45%, 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 


#8 doz. $3.24 net 


Star Shank. All Steel. 
Ww # doz., 


- & C. Shank, All Steel, 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
UNE Ls cctdnntcchesanensedi ‘ 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s. 45° 
Fayette R. Plumb......... 33143314410 : 
Ei GE By We We Maceccncenstcedsrecvens 30%, 
Clippers— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 










98 Chicago Horse TS 3 5° 
1902 Chicago Hors i. 
20th Century Horse 00.. .20% 
Lightning Belt.. + woe Beem 
CR MN ci.cecudsacoune $20.00 § 15 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75... .20°% 
Finger Nail cil ers— 

Smith & Hemenway Co. oz. net $2.00 
Clips, Axle— 

Eagle, 5-16 and %& in. .75@75410% 


Norway, 5-16 and % in .60&€10@70% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, dc. 

Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
SS ree 20k 10@75 % 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B, Stevens é. 
Is cs ccatacnsancuadanembakhusd ; 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son's 
ll --Hin nak cngahacicnunnanendenedsuagnun 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co.................+ 40% 

Mane and Tail— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 

Ordinary Goods..... T5EIG TIE 10% 


Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 


 iidns viantwiichhicke genaenscees 65 
CR: DEER ci onasccsksecese ous 65 
Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65° 
Cs Macca ceteanpadeansescse 60 
CUMING cncaceccceccdavccocsccesace 50 


Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Galvanized. 
Nested. Not nested. 
- 70615 % 70k 10% 


Territory. 
Fastern 


Central - WkTILY, Wk214,% 
Southern - Mk21%% 60E 20% 
So. Wester n. 60420 : 604 10% 
Copper. 

IE: ix ca ‘yak 0, 9b 9h; alles oa 505 3 
SE: aaare et a'ahers - WEY 

Ps cae a dee ieee 50% 
eS Ok 104: 5% 


Terms, 6) days; 2% cash 10 days, 
tory ahipmento c ge~ erally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs. 


Fac- 








AGE 








Coolers, Water— 

Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador ...31 20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
Mivusdeccka d 6 8 
Iceland, ? P 40 $3.00 
Rika setae scene 2 6 8 
Galy. Lined, ea.$1.85 $2 to $225 25 $2.90 $3.90 

Gavl. Lined, side handles, 

Gal. 2 3 4 6 & 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15. .25 

Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
DP: DONG és cada cias lb. 35¢ 
Braided White, Com.1b.,21@22\4% 
Cage ZOO BOR i cd ccneecss 

lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common Indiad...... Ib. 10@10\4¢ | 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted..ua@ivé¢ 
Patent Russia........ lb. ..alje 
Cable Laid Russia....lb...ale¢ 
india Hemp, Braided. .lb...@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. Rai3s¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.lb. 12a 13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton. 

Old Glory, Nos. 7 to’12....@h2 ¢ 

Anniston, Nos, 7 to 12....@b2 ¢ 

Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12... Ib 22 ¢ 
Anniston Drab, Nos. 7 to 12.9% b26 ¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, ® bb, 

22%¢; No. 7, 21%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 21¢ 
Eddystone Braided, Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 
ME Luka dodiesntados incanenasée’ Bw ¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton, No. 6.. 
Pha ¢ 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos. 7 

WD We cenctdiscnapiackatascesdye PRB ¢ 
Peerless: 

Cable Laid ItaMan................ 16 ¢ 

Cable Laid Russian.............. l4 ¢ 

Cable Laid India.................. 12 ¢ 

Dew kacecutsnsassiacees 18 ¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton...... # bd ¢ 

Braided, Italian Hamp....@b40 ¢ 

Braided, Linen.............. PDS ¢ 

Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 

eh 35 ¢ 

Massachusetts, White....... # bw ¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab........ # Ib 32 ¢ 

Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 24¢; 

No, 7, 2444¢; No. 6, B5%¢. 

Silver Lake: 

A quality, Drab 

A quality, White 

B quality, Drab.. 

B quality, White wiih teil ices dete 

SY Ss cuiudnsdbenvnneses 

UE: sd at diiarhiemmmdacunieies 

Wire, Picture— 
eS en te ee ek 
85€ 104 10854 10 1065 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
85K 1045 

Cradles— 
rere ee 40€ 121% 

Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, gr. 5\4@6¢ 


Cases, 100 gro. 
D. M f 


$5.00, at factory. 
Steward Mfg. Co. : 
Jumbo Crayons 
Metal Workers’ 
Soapstone 
OP ii ctinininaednwe gr. $1.50 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... gr. $2.50 


gr. $3.5 
gr. $2.50 
flat 


Crayons, 
Pencils, round, 


0) 


Railroad Crayons (composition) 


gr. $2.00 


Case lots, 2 


Zelnicker’s Lumber: 

Red, Blue, Green......... # gro. 

Pc ndietebnathonad seuphed # gro. 

See also Chalk. 

Crooks, Shepherds’- 
Fort Madison, Heavy........ # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light........ # doz. $6.50 

Crow Bars— See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
WC GING ioe citer coiakandeeawuates 50° 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.2 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
Se MEE vac ceccescaccs # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 


Cutters— Glass— 


ES A: ne 40 
Sn DMRbhias need vincinathaatendus woe 50 
Smith & Hemenway Co. baosnkieue 
Woodward 


Meat and Food 


American ....... wicoue 


2% oe 
zs 


$3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
-7 doz. en — 


$19.00 $30° 00 
Caprenssoescocescceceenuan 40& 10a 50 
¥e doz. 3314@ 40° 
, ie 305 312 20 $22 
$35.00 sis 00 $44.00 $72 2. 00 $68 00 
N. E._ Food Choppers............ 40 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. $24.00. 
30& 10@40 


Ideal 


Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00: No. 2, 

DME Wisedissnctetvexesd 45&10&10 

Ww oodruff” B cccccccccece P $ oz. 30&10@40° 
Petahiedancacscacdedes 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 


Enterprise Beef Shavers. . 25430 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c. 
aoe Cutters, 24 x 7 


rent Cutters, 36 x 12, 








J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. ..# doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
Grater ....... sietindee -B doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dor: 


Kraut Cutters........... 
Slaw Cutters, 
Slaw Cutters, 





“ee. § 








Tobacco 
All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4.254 $4.50 
Enterprise ... ; .« 2030 
National, #? doz. . "Ne ) e 21 : No. 2, 
Nacsa ketenes Daheedinta dion deta ra 40 
Sargent’s. # doz.. No. 2 eunede .60 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and “21. eamaaaie “60K 10 c 
W asher— 
Appleton’s, ®@ doz., $16.00....50&10&10 


EPetenen Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 

Iwan's Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 

Iwan's Vaughan Pattern Fost Hole 
SEE lnuaoucdnncncettesiaiaiel ? doz. $6.25 


Iwan's Perfection Post Hole Digger.. 
# doz. $8.25 





Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig 
ED ccesecccnevecsecccecsces # doz. $7.2 
Kohler’s Universal.......... ¥ doz. $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant ? doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules....... ‘ a doz. $10.00 
Kohler $s Invincible.......... # doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Rival.............. # doz. $8.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............. # doz. $7.20 
Never-Break LVost Hole Diggers, # 

is EE ib xaintindseciacvevasvnnvatus 60 
Samson, # doz. $34.00..... tad alee 


Dividers—see Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E, % in....8 doz. $10.00 
I’hillips’, style 077, % in....%# doz, $7.50 
Phillips’, style x-y, % in....#@ doz. $10.50 

Drawers, Money— 

Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, #@ 
om. $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No $18 
pled Knives— 

See Anives, Drawing. 

Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers. ...35 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters... .35 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 






Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
Eady ee dente ee $1.50@$1.75 

Breast, Millers Falls......... - lo&ld 

Breast, P.. 8. & W....... 10&5 

Goodell Automatic Drills. .40&0@10&10 

Johnson's Automatic Dri Nos. 2 
SE Mrhnthuitnininethin ccs ede 





1 
Drills.33' oid 
Curtis & Curtis............2 
Parker’ So ccccecccceccsrccecees 40 


Millers Falls Automatic 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 


Ratchet. Whitney's. P.. 8. & W..50 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable,’ No. 10, $12.00........53's 


Twist Drills— 
Bis Btock. ...- - NE 10£ 104 70% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
60¢ 1WA60E 1065 yA 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@60¢ 
Balsey's Se Trew Holder and Driver, ? 


doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in., 
Pi etninadde dha wanadsarakdadiindasdewais 40° 


suck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bit 
Champion 









ON: ite esnansnten héipedipcnmianvanl 
Fray's Hol. H’dle Sets 3, 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet 


Goodell’s Auto. 


-50& 10& 10@ s0s10Widds : 
Hurwood .... > 





Mayhew's Black Handle.............. 0 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40&10 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 ...2&10 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42. .15&10 
EE thane caevesecccetthcusa tie 60 
New England Specialty Co...........! 50 
a & Co.’s: 
Nt 50&10&10 
BE Mt CE ate ciatemirasaicnantede 60&10 
EN Be GE cat oniec canclennsale T0&10 
Smith & Hemenway Co.......... 1045 


H. D. Smith & Co.'s Perfect H’dle.40 





Stanley R. & L, Co.'s: 
No. 64, Varn. Handles 
No Pee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee e 
WE invaddartneadecuadaddesacatendc ce 
PN icnsuddiaeduaasertdskdadevdauns 70 
Swan's: 
Pe (I a rae rater 50 
Bry Mb wavatke ad ahen'ntaddwwan adits -40& 10 
Nos, 25, 3% and 45........... 2W&10K10 


a Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. 
GEE onan das wane a ee a 805 
WE a os eG a eke ee TE WE 10 
Southern ........ M&M 
Mts, OR do. oe: a oe cia lalinn 755 


Terms.—2¢ for cash. 
ments generally delivered. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 

Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


Factory ship- 


Galv. Steel and Galv. C. C. 
Tron cnd Steel, Standard 
TO ceetidvasdéine ewe’ 69E 10 
AS Seer ee eer eee a5 
St Eo a: # fines wes wes 
ee ee 1% 
I ihe ate tere ower aren 87, 
Perfect Klbows (S., S. & Wo.)..... 40 


Emery, Turkish— 


jto46 5 54 to 180 Flour 
IN 0 sia hse Ib. 5 ¢ 5% 3K4e 
1% Kegs .1b. 5%4¢ 5% ¢ sy%¢ 
Sh. MOMS ee eve lb.b%é¢ 6 ¢ 4 ¢ 
10-Ib. cans, 
10 in case... .6%4¢ 78 6% 
10-1b. cans, less 
than 10......10 ¢@€ 100 ¢€ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢@ 1é@ B8@ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


7 Blind— 
Zimmermai:’s 
Walline’s 


eT Se > ae 





—— 


oe t 
Piet an ge Ree! 


eee 


FA 
See st abe 


Ce? 


aa 


on 


~ 


gales 





————— 


Faucets— 


ee 50@504 10%, 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 
60410 10% 


TN 6 onc ne o's Hes gO 10@50% 
PORPOIUEMD. «oo dc ts anes W105 % 


B. & L. B. Co.: 
Metal Key. 
Star 
West Lock..... 

John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key. . 40% 

John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key. 50% 

John Sommer’s Victor Mtl 

John Sommer’s Duplex Metal ‘Key. “60°. 

Johu Sommer'’s Diamond DO 20008 40%, 

John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. ..507 

John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 

50410 % 

John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.607 

John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 50° 

John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .507% 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Gedar....40% 










McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P.......-+-++++++ é 
Lnueoves. % and % inch.......... 25% 
Sel easurin, - 
Enterprise, # doz, oe er 40& 10%, 
Lane’s, @ doz. $36.00............ 40&10° 


$36.00 
National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— er 


List revised Nov. 1, 
Best Brands....... "0k Wen TESS 
Standard Brands.75é4 10754 10810 
Lower Grade... .75&10é10@804 107, 


Imported— 
Stubs’ eee Stubs’ list, July 
CR isiasevbov xt $3 1-3@40% 


pudeilins Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. 
U a gg ean 
Special, No. 
Fusible Links....... 
Expansion Bolts 


Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch .. 5 oo: £2» .&-s 
Per doz.$2.15 


BP BB We. Given coscvceses 3&10@40%, 
Reading Hardware Co.........--..0+++ 60% 
BAPGEME'S 2 occcccccsccccscccccccescesccvs 70% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Bangee 00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
BRGBUE  cccccecn cence cpecesncdd 50& 10 oo 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Li 


ae toy 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
Forks— 
NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 









using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. a 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.............- 60& 10% 
VROEE, TERT sec cccccodccccsccsed 608 152% 7, 
Victor, Manure..........+.++++ pened 6635 % 
Victor, Teade?. ..cccccccccscccecveccans 6%, 
Champion, Hay......... -+ » 66% % 
Champion, Header.........+-+.-+++-++. 65% 


Champion, Manure 








Columbia, Hay.. & % 
Columbia. Manure.. inna é 
Columbia, Spading. 70&12% %, 
ee Wood Barley..........-...- 40%, 
Potato Digger ~ + - -60&107 
hou TUR. 5. estat kbs acesaasksl 60& 20°, 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 60K 10K5% 
Dakota Header.............++00+05+ 6020 % 
Jackson Steel Barley............-- 60420 
Kansas Header..........-.-+-s+0-+++05 65%, 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 


White, S’g't Bar, per doz . 75@80¢ 
Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz$1. 40@1.50 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Gb... anicde et 2 3 4 6 
Rach . . $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp we. 
OCOSESD cc ceresorseevese 3.20 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 


10421%4% 


CRisenitctecncs and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .80410@80E 1045 % 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, dc......... 
50ck 1065@504 104 1085 % 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c.50&10@50&10&10% 
Scholl's Patent scammed 50&10@50& 10410 
eee TRONS. «1 oxceescnnccll 50@50& 10, 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and 
OND os 6 lon wahik ee enn cae 3% 
Marking and Mortise...........++4 a” 


Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.............. 5% 
Wire, ow s > 6 
Wire, P., 


Gimiete— 


‘Single Cut— 

Numbered assort- 

ments, per 

1, $2.00; g. $2.30 

1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 

Wood Handled, No. ¥ 
$2.60 


$2.30: 2, 
$5.90; 2, $4.60 


Nail, Metal, No. 
Spike, Metal, No. 
Nail, 


Spike, Wood Handled, No, 1, 





Glass, American Window 

See Trade kKeport. 

Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60& 10&10% 

Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 


25@50% 

Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., 
SOLD. «6 o's nied Goenteae® 25@48% 
International Glue Co. (Martin's). Ske 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting..10-tb pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon's Everlasting. in boxes, % doz. 
1 b, 20; 2 B, 


Grips, Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
PR TE, Diketocccnseceas 33%@33%&10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............- $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, “ae 
per inch, @ doz..........,... $2.00 )3s 
ee Mower and Tool Grinder, 2 


ach 
Velox Ball Bearing. Mounted, An Ps 
Iron Frames, each............++0+0+ 


1 aiters and Ties— 
Oozat Mfg. Co.: 





poneened ditndeptnhsudciuteny scene 

pan Rope. pavineconsonns 7 

BE MGs canseccsens 30&10% 

Cotton Rope 45% 

Hemp Rope, %, 
Covert’s Gocmnry Works: 

Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 


Jute and Manila a Halters....70°7 
Sisal Rope Halte 608209 


Jute, Manila ond Cotton Rope 
TD. srvacnapecnvncdscccdesesisouhins 70% 
Sisal Rope Ties..........-.-+--- 60&10° 
E. T. Rugg & Co.: 
Leather Re 50% 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 60%, 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 60%, 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 
ee %, 
Cotton Horse Ties...............+. 60% 
Livery Ties, Braided................ 60% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’. ..40&10@40&10&10% 

Heller’s Farriers....... - 408104 408 108107 
Magnetic F am Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25 

BE LI an cneheddecccccceccasacqane 50% 

Peck, ar Ss ee 40&10&5%, 

Fayette R. Plumb: 

a eS eT 

Soe ME SRNAT SS 

and B. SS 

50&7 Geb@ene ORTLRSY 

Machinists’ Hammers. 50&5@50&1085% 

Riveting and oa 


Engineers’ 


SETLPBLUATS 
8S. New List.......... 0% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under $ Ib., per lb. 50¢...... 

80£ 104 10@85 % 
Cte FH, Per BD. We os s+%ee> 

804 104 10@85 
Over 5 1b., per 1b 30¢. .85@85410 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..|b. 914@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, &c. ... .60k5@60E 1045 % 
Hoe, Rake, &c........ .45@50€5% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 


Sargent’s C. 


Long Handles...... . .45@5085%, 

DD POE: coves wea been 0% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
EE cogceagsstpensaeses vb sansaa 40&5% 
Champion .........seeeeeeeveee Senne, 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool iio 
Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.50@$2.85 
BE Mes ow 206 08 gro, $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 


Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
SOOOTONE o.5 0% 505 <3 $2.40 $2.65 

Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
a. $2.15@$2. 40 

Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
MOTO 05.00 canned $1.75@ $1.95 

Hickory Socket Firmer. gro. 
SID: ao ale die ane $1.45@$1.60 

Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
oe | ae $1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 

Hammer, Hatchet, Are, &c. 

60 10604 10.6 10% 

Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ > Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted. w¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
SE, Wlbaascbnenncankeiel 40@40&10° 
SEED cdutuadetvessont’s .. 65654 10% 
File and Awl.. -65O65& 10 
Saw and Plane . 40@40& 10% 
Screw Driver 40@40& 10°, 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Au 
I ia eine oe eel et hee ae 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.... 
gro. $0.85@$1.50 





Hangers— 


ante — Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
ora Gueted per_patr. without sacs, 
a rior Door angers double 
with track, &c. aw = 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 
Groove, Regular: 
Inch 3 


4 6 
Single Doz.$0.90 1.25 180 1.96 2.50 


THE IRON 


AGE 


Barn Door, New England Pat- 
tern, Check Back, Regular: 
Oe 6 ccc cue 4 § 
Single Doz.... 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
Reliable, No. 
Reliable, No. 
Chicago Spring Butt ¢ 








DL xccasndhaveeeceteel er 
RPOCEIIOEIOE  anccccencoccesececese 25% 
WE cAncncdesanne swans vidos 3% 


Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 5 
Elevator 





BOUL oc ccvcseehatocepeccensa’ 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

GOED  BMRcsvccnecncecssd 60&10K5 7 
Roller pears. peueesbeusouse 70&5, 
Griftin Mfg. 

Solid Axle, ‘No’ 10, $12.00...... 70% 


Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00.70% 
Ronee te Bearing, Ex, Hy., x. ] 
Hinged ees $16.00.. *@baci0% 
Lane Bros, Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing.. 
Parlor, Standard.... 
Parlor, No. 10.... 












Parlor, New Model 2. 80 
Parlor, New Champion. 2. 25 
Barn Door, Standard. BOK 10K % 
Ps tnncccssdvacesaccedd net 4 
everest cocceseseoscccooosces 
BPOCIRE a cvveccccccccccccceses 
Lawrence Bros. : 

BMVARSS  cccccccccescccevcses 
Cleveland .........+++ 

Clipper, seen 

CT secsccenesosesecensnan 60&10% 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl, Sets, 


$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 







DE J\cicceniupnacnmnenvieie 60&5 %, 
Hummer -T0&5 7, 
New York ORG 
Peerless . 7 é 
Sterling . 60&10% 
McKinney Mf, 

No, 1, Special, $15......... 10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18........ 10% 
Hinged Hangers, $16........... 507, 
Meyers’ Stayon "Hangers seceuced 60%, 


Michards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer Wood Track No. 3.. 
Ball B’r’g St'l Track No. 10. 
Roller B'r’g St’l Track No, 12, 
Ball B’r'g St'l Track No, 13. 
Roller B’r’g St'l Track No, 14,$2. 


Hero, Adj, Track No. 19..... 
tgp Brac Track pendem Trol- 
SUOME DUG. . Min coccsvoccsy 
Steel Track Ne D. cseail v 


— Adj. Track No. 
Trolley B. D, No. 17 
Trolley F D. N 
Trolley F. D. Be 
Trolley F. D. No, 150 
Gaiety Underwriters F., 
Tandem No. 44........ 
Trolley F. D. No, 151.. .$3.00 
Palace, Adjustable Track | ‘No. 
132 40&10% 





Royal, Adjustable Track No. 

EN <acbichdlogdepaterssanie’ 0&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1...... 2. 15 
Trolley B. D. No, 20........$1.35 
Trolley B. D. No, 24........ 1.45 
Trolley i EP, We . Biesecesen 1.50 
Trolley B. D. No. 2........ 1,66 
Roller Bearings Nos, 39, 40, 41 

teeth nana 0&5 % 
Anti-friction No, 42........ 60&10° 
Hinged Tandem "No. 48. hie ante we* 


Folding Door B. B. 
135 


Safety Door Hanger C 

Storm King Safety... 
U, 8. Standard Hinge... 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry C 









Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60%, 
Apex Parlor Door...... 50&1045 %, 
BIER va ubhaerigpesaudcascoses ceed 60%, 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50% 
Climax Anti-Friction...,..50&10%, 
EO eh, ven audueavcevacseenel 40°, 
BOD cnsis Kin vncesdunevwasknana 50%, 
Freight Car Door.............. 60%, 
OO Rare 
Lundy Parlor Door 

PE: sdedecddonshe egenseceseuhtn 
Matchless ....... 

Nansen ..... 

Parlor Door. 

Railroad ...... 


Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500.... 

Underwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 

Wild West Warehouse Door..5Q° 

Zenith for Wood Track... .50&10° 
L. Sweet Iron Works: 

RINE MOONE. 2s sc antVecwodgadl 70% 

Climax Anti-Friction...... 50&10% 

page incindtbedins der ensoedeosvat 70% 

Hylo Hinge....... 

New Perfection.. 

| EI 

Pilot Hinge......c00+ 

Rider Wooster..............0+. 


Taylor & B 
der’s Roller 


Cycle Ball Bearing 
Dwarf Ball Bearin . 
free Wood Track 60&10°% 

T. Roller Bearing. 60K 1085 2 
New Era Roller Bearing. .50&10° 





O. K. Roller Bearing. .60&10&5° 
Prindle, Wood Track.......... 60% 
Richards’ Wood Track........ 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track...... 50&10° 


Spencer Roller pate, -- -60& 10%, 
Tandem, Nos, 1 2 60°” 
Underwriters’ Roller’ Bearing. 407, 





DT soncecbenenseeasamnens cul 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B’ iw 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No 5 09 
Wilcox Ely. Door, Nos “12 
SE ED sintheteSsncnbekind dee rf 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 132.. : 
wee Fire Trolley, Raiier 
ari 
Wilcox Le Roy Noiseless Ball” 
ON FG IOS 40% 
Wilcox New Century. .50&10&10° 
Wilcox O. K. Steel Track... .50° 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... 50° 


1 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40° 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
WE EEE, ono cevctesscoce 40% J 
For Track, see Rail. 


6 


- $1.30 1.85 2.50 3.00 


per doz. $8.00 
per doz. $9.60 

































Extra 5@10% often given. 





June 8, 1905 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro., No. 1, $9.00; 
No, 4, $24.00; No, 7, $7.50 
Victor Folding.............. ? a0, $9.60 
WEG, Wee. hs OO a ccceweses ... -T0&10 
Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
TUES Sedtpenscnccccsceaccecocoesennecee $4.50 
Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. .50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality.404714% 


Second quality $1.00 per doz. icss 
than first quality. 
Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No. 5, $1.15; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
3, $2.25; No. 3D, $2.75; No. 7D, $3.00 
No. 3K, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50........ 3 
Clark Coal, # doz, $0.75............ 10° 
Hinges— 


Blind ea Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s 0. P.: 
ore Tip ; pees.) ‘ 
Dos. pair a ati $0.75 1.35 2. 70 
Mortise Shutter: 





(L. & P., O. 8., Divie, éc.) 
PR % 2 2% 
Doz. pair.....$0.70 65 .60 .55 
—, Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, éc.): 
Ds ps008ucee ™ 2 
Doz, pair.. .80.70 65 60 
North’s Automatic ‘Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, 00; No, 3, for 
Brick, 50 yA 
Parker . 






Reading’s G y 

Sargent’'s, Nos, , i 5, ll and 13. “15% 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz, sets, po screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20. 

Woishtaville beatin Co. 


8., Lall & Porter........ 75& 10.5 ° 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75&10 
Queen City Reversible......... 15810°, 

pepard e Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 

entdlane setspatsonsacasuantenl 75&10 
iteabe Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
DR. Dewecevcccnctanccasensass apne 

1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1,3 & 5 
T5&10&5 


Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5...75&10&5 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos, 1 
3 5 5&1 


 os'y ead titeie agaiivahendas 0&5° 
Shepard's Double Locking, Nos, Ry 
champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.75% 7 
Steamboat Gravity Hocking, No. 10.75° 2 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%........ 75% 
Empire. ot 101 a1 Fe omtabewene 70% 
Ww. H,. 


Co. ’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No. 60% 
Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’a—Doz. sets: 
re ea 1 Te 
Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges in . 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. 10, .70 3 
New England: 
With Latch..... doz. . . .@$2.00 


Without Latch... .dog. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch.. .doz. ..@St. 35 
Western: 

MD BAIN « 0 0:0 0.0 0.0.0 doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark’s, doz. sets, 
Nos. 1 2 
Fiinges with Latches. .$2. 
MD Ges cevsc ence 
Lens es only 


Pivot Hinges— 









OST 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchiess canada 45%, 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback ee Beds ges tan 

gro. $9.00@$9.50 
Non-Holdback, Cast Pe oa 
0. $8.00@$8.50 
J._ Bardsley : - 
Bapasieg 5 Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ 45% 


Bavfedy: s Patent Checking. .15° 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Bail Bearing Floor 
DE. snipcntbethellcetisatdue ow 40% 
Bommer Sprin Hinges pemeced 40%, 





Chicago Spsing utt Co.: 
uuceeo eprae, Hinges peotnces 25% 
Triple En -50% 
Chicago (Bal Bering Floor 
TE a0, Uneb bb: Sabgbanvek bees 50% 
Gastee City Engine House... .25°, 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 23% 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% 
Ss Mss ackosacctecceeies 
BRTIIOR. icc ccccnee 


Columbia, No. 14 
Columbia, No. 18 
Columbia, j 


Gem, new list....... 
Clover Leaf........ . $12. 
Oxford, new list 30% 
Lawson Mfg, Co., Matchless. ...30% 
fg. Co.: 
ee 


a hards N 


often given on most of these Hinges. 


Shelby Toring Hinge Co. ' 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door ile Rams een $9.00 
Chief Ball B’r’g Floor Hinge.50% 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door 
Hin, # er. $12.00 


“Detachable, 
gr. $12.50 
00 


Extra 10% 


Ideal, No. 16, 


Ideal, 
pew ice pe. aher*as Ay 00 
ew ea ouble Act - 45% 
New Idea Floor é.. 45% 





June 8, 1905 
“Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges. ..7 
H’vy Strap H’y’s. . .%5&5% 


Light T Hinges...... 65% | s3 
Heavy T Hinyes..... 60 =s 
Ectra H’y T H’g’s. 20410% ao 
Hinge Hasps. cucu | > 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. -T5k5% | 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T'.70&10% | 
Screw Hook {[ 6to i2in. .lb.3\¢ 


and Strap. 414 to 20 in. .1b.3%¢ 
? 


L 


2 to 36in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to 1 inch....cceceee 1b.6 ¢ 
MEM ces ccseaeaveces 1b.7 ¢ 
MeEMOR ciccvecsesiances w.9 ¢ 

Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....36% 

Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
DO. acccansay es Se ce 
Galv. Open... ...82.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv, Funnel. . . .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. $2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons, Etc.— 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Mortar.........ssssseees each $1.45 
Steel Brick. ..ccccccccccccccces each $1.10 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern. 
60k 10@ 604 10é. 10 ~ 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899 eats 
10k 0G 75 10% 
D. & BH. Seovil..cccccccccsccccocveeee 35% 
Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&10&10% 
Ft. a Crescent Cultivator | Bothy 


re Madison Mattock Hoes: 


Regular Weight........... # doz. 66%” 
Junior BABE. ccc cccccccssocee doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison epee es. es doz. 50% 
eco Hoe...... 
Ft, Madison Dixie Toba Toei 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.......---++ 
Ww poten eee seeneshedoints 6a aedeutes 158104 ° 
W, & C. Ivanhoe..........--+0++++ 8 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ A 
8. B.. on! aches ceeed ene = 
BPR cassccns 
Woe Cc, . ‘thing Shuffle Hoe, #doz.$4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit-— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00.........-+- 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s ...-...+seeereeeeeceseeeseees 45% 
km a 504 








Pul 
"File and Tool— 

Nicholson File Holders and_ File. 

TRPMIEED ~ cvcccddcndoccescesscese 33%4@40% 
Fruit Jar— 

Trium h Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10. BW OZ... cccccoccccccsccccees $1.25 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading...........+.-..+» 40% 

Bird Gan Sargent 8 List 60&10% 

Ceiling, Sargent’s List....... 50& 108 10% 

Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 40% 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List.50&20&10 7, 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List...50&107 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s.... 
Coat and Hat, Reading.. 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s..... 
Coat and Hat, Vereneeriee. 
Harness, Reading List e 

Harness, Stowell’s.. 










School House, Stowell’s......... 
Wire— 
Belé .... . 80€10@. .% 
Wire C. & H. "Hooks: Se ceweucs 
TEATS 1045 % 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: . 
Bimale CASES. ...ccccocscccccccoccsses 15% 
WD GSD EGR c cccaccccccccccvcccces 75&&107, 
Columbian Hdw. Co., Gem...... 60&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. -T5& 10% 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 707 
Western W. G, Co, Molding...... 15% 
Wire Goods 
BOTD vcdccccccccccccccecs 
Ceabek  icccccces 
CROWN .ccorcee 
0 err 
V Brace...... 7 
Czar Harness........cccccccccsece 50&10°% 


Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $2.50. 
CORE: ik 5.0 0 tne 6 doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.- 

See W rought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35; Heavy, $6.25 

Graas, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.50 

Grass, common grades, all nan 
BOP GOR. saw cased cadet eS 


WeNOs 0 nnd & o eee us 1b. ‘ia 
Hooks and Eyes: 
eae 60k 1085 GOVE 10410% 


Malleable Iron..70€ W@W 104 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 
Ne enecamettaitrenkvnbeatien ed a 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hook.............. OY 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy oa Boone. 
ioe. net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 





Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes- 
See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Rubber- 


Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
3-ply Standard.....ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
}-ply Standard.....jft.10 @Uul ¢ 
3-ply e@tra.......-ft. 11 @IS ¢ 
§-ply ewvtra........ ft. 14 @i6 ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 au ¢ 
l rons— Sad— 
Prom 4 30 Bi. ccewes 1b. 2%@3 ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 344@3%e 
Chinese Laundry....lb. 4%@5i ¢ 
Chinese Sad........ lb.4 @h%e 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 


DOG eisivens ee. ao & @ 
Jap'd Tops. ane nee a 
Tin’d Tops.... 65 62 %5 7 
New England Pressing .1lb. 84@4¢ 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons........doz. 50@60¢ 
Soldering— 
oy Coppers, 2% & 3.20@21¢ 


DMN iieccccccurtcies 22@23¢ 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 





ME Tee ca viukdteridesecesecans W&2% 

SNE. tc thtieeanndmenkedaaccseqadwend 45% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

,. cet wadeueneanddnenecebend 60&10% 

WHEE. uBéduducduccestencecasitaneqcuned 607% 
Lockport gies éeusunctegendcuseeaceinnen’ 50% 
Lane's Steel 30& 1085 ° 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...... 40° 
Fictiice— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25% 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 








Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Smith & Hemenway Co........... 40&10% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 50”, v4 

=, 

Withington Acme, —, Ba: 
Dent, $2.75; Ad. Bersted 2: 
Serrated, $2.10 ankee No. i, 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 

serail 

antares | GWG 66 ccc cin sixes - 75% 

C, E, Jennings & Co,, Nos, 45, 46..60% 

Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42......607% 

Ohio bal Gh Wieunnckasensedudenneied 70% 

Swan’s TORINO 6 

Watrous . 





L. & I. J. White.. 


Hay and ‘Straw— 
Serrated Edge..per doz. $5.25@5.59 





Iwan’s Sickle Edge doz. 50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

ED oat asccvexcoduategenens # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
PONE. nis games doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip........ 2ro.$1.15@1.20 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 50@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 270@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters. &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60&1 10&10% 


Rontien Leather— 


See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


CS | CN ete bédokese seacetcnoedadae 25% 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. 9 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... 40% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113............. 40°? 
PEO) TOOL  Mitbccvesievcccvedseses 40%, 
Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 25% 
P. & W 50° 


Reading 
Sargent’s 


Lanterns— Tubular— 





Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz. $4.25@4.85 

aegt FeO; Be: Os ss cc éecs 
doz. $4.50@5.15 

Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz. $4.50@5.15 

Other Styles..... 40k 1000 404 1045 % 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
OG: 2; GOON css oes $2.50@2.75 
MQ: ©, GOMOM ee i ves cov $2.75@3.00 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron 50 

Latches— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. . 


doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy. No. 125.40° 
Richards’ Trump, No. 127.......... 50% 


Leaders, Cattle— 
Small. .doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. ‘Co., Cotton and Hemp.45% 
Lifters, Transom— 
R. & E 


THE _IRON 





AGE _ 





Linee— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Be TIGR is Paes $2.20 2.00 1.65) 
 BOGG sai ocean $1.80 1.70 1.30 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 
$6. 00; No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No 
3, $7 50. deaheueuccednauanekbanes # gr. 20% | 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, $ 
White poten. No. 3%, $1.50; N b 
$2.00; No. $2.50; Colors, N 2, 
$1.75; No. = $2 5: No. He, §$ , 
Linen, No. 3%, $2 50; No. 4, $3.50; 
No, $15, SER naan 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 


White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 


Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft., 
$2.75; 60 ft.. $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75; 75 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75; 
100 ft., 207 


Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 ft., 
a gro.. 00; Gilt Edge, 23. 00; Air 
ine. $22.00 ; Acme, $17.00; Alabama, 

$5 00; Empire, $14.00; Advance, 
13.50: Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
13.50; Eclipse, $12.50; Chicago, 
11.00; Standard, $10.00; Columbia, 

$8.50; Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks. . .3314@33'\,4744 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often mude 
on these goods. 








Reading Sesdware Diiiccceucconsecs . 6 
Di Ge Be I, Ob ickcaccccaccvidggus 
| 7. ae Baty 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 
Elevator— 
SRORIEEE © an ccucacadaaséucctsngiccqterat bw”, 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron... .7%5&10&5G@S80k8% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel an@ 
EE wacdueawktintiaechactecds T5@75& 10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
OP FS errr - 62% 
GENES * Ganccnvecececas 


DED” nuxetesveesspeaeedes 
Window Ventilating 





Robison Patent Ventilating Sash 
DENY Kdices Gidaecetadsadctadecseans 40° 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55 
Vo) OS a eee = 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. 
NE .EKd cevtinecncacewidenseedecuend 10° 


es 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 

Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 
Without Augers. 

R. & E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. Angular, 

Improved No. 3..$4.25 No. 1..$5.00 

Improved No. 4.. 3.75 No. 2.. 3.38 


Improved No, 5.. 2.75 
Jennings’. Dy, 2 Ue Giiwancesne 35&5% 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
#8 doz. $48, 00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Diterentias 
ED - Mn ccegsesncencesdegvecens 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with jock 
SD  nacdbedecadudedduddaatenavnined 
Ice Cutting— 
SOI « divnshaciindiniecastendectie 12%% 
Washing— 


Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1. .$54.00 


Standard Champion No. 1........ $48.00 
Standard Perfection............... $26.00 
Cinti Square Western............. aS 
Uneeda American, Round........ 29.00 
Mallets— 
, avewi oe esate H5B5Q@50% 
Lignumvtte]e .......00. 554550 %, 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
Gt aasetee wes doz. 45k5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
SDE: een WE dn cccticcrecusccced 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 


Western, W. G. Co., Potato....6€0&10% 
Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.).......... 10% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co............. - 230%, 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............30% 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria .50&10@60 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60° 
ees BI, Civ vcccecentecasnd 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 


NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheap 4 .all sizes, $1.75@2.00 
GOee. és cceses all sizes, $2.25(42.50 


10 12 1, 16-in. 
High Grade.4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
CP. stencdeieuncudcuaaecnted 60 .- . 


arene I i. seaccavnasecndsee’ 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list. 10 

—_— Geeccacsscocnecsocncecesosongun 70% 
CONEY ccd ncacccccacacocatece’ wis 


Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing. . 60% 
Pennsylvania Golf................ 50% 
Pennsylvania Horse. 
Pennsylvania Pony................. 40.85% 
Philadelphia: 





Styles M.. S.. C.. K., T........70&5% 
Style A, all Steel........ : 6045 
Style E. High Wheel........70&10&5° 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .85410€ 10@90% 

Cut and Wire. See. Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ &c. See Tacks. 





Horse— 
Nos. 6 7 S 910 
Anchor ....... 3 21 2 19 18 ...40&5 
Champlain ..23 2% 3 2% 2..... 50e, 
Coleman ..... 3b 2 Wil il ......net 
New Haven... 23 21 2 19 18 «+ 4085 E 
Pemm ....8 BB @ WD DW vce 33 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 10810 : 
WEL: dats ccuenbeatisstenandeds ra) Ib See 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per Ib. 84a 10¢ 
Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 Slain. 
Brass H’d.j5 655 60 .70 ..yro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
eee $5.00 
Hexagon, Blank........... $5.50 


Square, Blank, C. T & R. 
Hewagon, Blank, C. T. & R. 5.90 
Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan’‘d. 


Square, Blank........... $5.50 
Herayou, Blank..........$5.90 
Square, Tapped. .......-.. $5.40 
Heragon, Tapped......... $5.80 
inn 
Best or Government..... 1b. 644¢ 
DON Ae eamena. whee sous ae 1b.5 ¢ 
U. 8. Navy Desi teee eee 1b.6 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... 214¢ 


In carload lots 44¢ 1b. off, f.o. "b. 
New York, 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 504 10% 
Ew GF GOs aridcsnteacws 65 10% 
PS a i ho & are Oi hae creed 65107, 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... .50é10% 
SOP Gi iiws sideigs 654107, 
CO eee ee 654107 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, No. 1, 
$3.60 ; No. 2, 4; No. 8 $4.410.@ doz. 20% 
Malleable. Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
OREO TIRE ones cc ccccccccccscoses- OOUIOL 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@70& 10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 604 60& 10%, 
Openers— Can— 


Per doz. 






Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35a ye¢ 
Sardine Scissors. $1. 7583. ee 
PND. ncactandcbiesediasinuceneiin 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. i6iaa5e 
Eer— 
Nickel Plate........ és veteas # doz., $2.00 
SE Se decdavcwicassaeds # doz., $4.00 
Pectin 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
POO vancdecas .lb. 144@ 16¢ 
Ru bber— 
( Fair ques goods.) 
Ee aaa sale 
Sheet, C. ‘0. a ce waded’ 9@18¢ 
eG. Me Bars owed wens 10a 14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........! 5065 ¢ 
GN to a's wa kh wee un 40050 ¢ 
Jenkins’ '96, @ tb 80¢........ 25a 255%, 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1b. 9@12%¢ 
GN in 4 a hanawda's lb. 4@ hoe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 
Pails, Creamery— 
8S. S. & Co., with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 ® doz. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.60&10@60€ 104 1214% 
Fry 
Common iépoes: 
Nos. .. 2 3 4} 5 
Per doz. “50: 75 0.80 0.90 1. 10 1. 30 


Refrigerator, pane 
FOOD aw ncr 16 18 
Per doz. "$i 95 28s 2.80 3.15 

Roasting and Baking— 
Regal Ss Co. ¥ om. Nos. 5, 
$4. 10. $5.25; 20, is d 
rm # doz., net, 

00, $15.00 
Simplex, # gro.: 

No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 

$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 


ge 200, "99 00; 


Asbestos: 1b.) 
Bees Fe obec cs htt 6¢ | 
Mill Board, sheet, 40240 | >© 

in,, 1-32 to % im...... 10¢ + =! 
Roll Roard, 1-16 in. and | 3 
WEG os ccvdacdekale adi 6¢ | 
Roll Board, 3-32 and \& in. 8¢ | 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
35 )¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs. to roll, 
0G 45¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Iba. to roll. 
5600606 

Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 


Deafening Feit, 9,6 and 4% sq. 
ft. to Ib. ton. ...... .$38.000240.00 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
Ot WE nhac de exons 6x4 $71.75 


SY SST 


a 


paneer te 3 








ad 





Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 300 aq. ft.), tonm.... 


$32.50@35.50 


2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 55@60¢ 


3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.....78@85¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing 
(roll 110 aq. ft.).....ccccccccccscecs $2.75 


Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@604é10% 


Garnet Paper and Cloth.. 25% 
Emery Paper and CUh. 504. 10@60%, 


Parers— Apple— 





ES vonssevasevenssdesenin # doz. $4.00 
PN sasnekahoupeseneenne # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved............ each $6.50 
EPOEY  .ccasactevnsdecbeniueste # doz. $4.00 
EY. cnn nnoesn speed  .weeaseneed each $7.50 
Eureka Improved.............+ each $20.00 
Family Bay State.......... # doz. 15.00 
Improved Bay 8 7 .00 
BAGERG TORRE, cesvcecccedecsstes .00 
New Lightning.. 00 
Reading 72......... 25 
Reading 78....... .B 
Rocking Table... 2 
Turn Table '98..... 00 
White Mountain 0 


Potato— 
Saratoga 


White Mountai . 
Picks and Mattocks— 


Liet Feb. 23, 1800...... VOLS Q@I5% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
BP doz., 9B.00.....cccccccccccccccses 33% % 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


BPRS «54 Se eves ee aws 60@60E 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60410% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Carload lots. 


Standard, 2-6 in. .......506. 60% 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in...... os 10% 
PONENTS ontinc evs teccecesss 75% 


Pine, Merchant— 
Carload Lots. 


Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
wey in. .67% 51% 6 % 49 7 
% é& Win..71% 59 oo 7a =z 


% tot in. .%5% 65% 73% 631% 
7 to 12 in. .70% 55% G8e% 53 % 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 

to 24 in.: 


New England........+-+++. 687%, 


New York and New Jersey. a6 
Maryland, Delaware, BE. Pa.% 


West. Pa. and West Va.. no 


Vir gtmta 2... ccccccscsscens + +369 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky. 7% 
BOGIENE cccceccccaccseeeve 7% 


NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 


livered. 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Fine: 


L. C. L. 
5 in., per 100 joints... 1-2 $8.00 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints... 8.50 9.50 


Planes and Plane l|rons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual.. .. -M0E10% 
Bence h. Second qual. . . .604€10 
MOldING . .0. + eneeevaee tas 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. « L. Co.)..... 40”, 


Chapin- Stephens Co. 


Bench, First uality bas sosed 40(@40& 10 7, 


Bench, Second Quality... .50@50&10% 





SEE. tance nhageeeaee 33'9@33%&10°% 
Toy a German. ..--40@40410%, 
Chaplin's, hap cenvarcnnetmnaatinetnas 6 

Ohio Tool Co.: 
Bench, First Quality...... 40@40& 10% 
Bench, Second Quality... -50@50&10%, 
BEA Scvansontncgstnncel S3'4@S3 44107 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.......... 60% 
BJGEOM. 2c cnccccesctoncioresoesecesesoened 0% 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 40% 
Chaplin’s Iron cen sncunie 50& 10%, 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & 
Be EM Di cccdsscapcveccobscocscesecouns 35 % 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron Planes........-. 60%, 
Sargent’S ......sceeseecerserceeeeee 60&10° 
SMEG pucccccsscccesccescvsscosencsesend 60° 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane ons 


254 1090 % 
Be TBNIG. onc ce scccccccceceésccpsesesas 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... sa 308109 
CE TEE GIR anes cocsccnccscccesoabeut 30%, 
Stanley B. & Le. Oo....sccocceccesoos 57 
SORE -ccanondskbsp toc tas oneshsbsameenin % 
x BE Ti Be FRR cc csn ens eves D&5@25", 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 


Kohler’s Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 
PetbOs no ss oe aee 00 0th 5% @4 


Self-Sealing Pie Plates =.) a 


Co.), B Gow, FEGD. on c.cccccsccccced 50% 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pléere......... 75€ 10480 % 


Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 


@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 


Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
8, aa 50@ 5045 %, 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 





American Button........ . .75&10% 

EEE Sn cena cdatninbunas ey 

Improved Button........ 60&10%, 

Stub’s Pattern........... my 4 

Combination and others.. 3%% 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 

and Tools..-.......... Wa ioesoaeioa 18% 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Plumbs and Levels...... 30@30& 10& 10% 
bin’s — Brass Cor.40@ 40& 10&10 
DE BG ecccscacencs 30@% 
Disston’ s Plumbs and Levels........ 70 
ON rT 0 
Jennings & Co.'s Iron 
. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, 


all kinds...... 40° 


Disston’ s Pocket 


Stanley R. & L. Co 
Stanley’s _Duplex pescassoasovessensess 307 
Poachers, Egg— 


eo Steam Egg Poachers, # oes, 
$6.00; N 9.00’: N 








Points. Glaziers'— 


Bulk and 1-lb, papers,lb.84%4@9 ¢ 
papers........ Ib.§ 
9%@ Oe 


"pale, Animal— 
® doz. $7.00 
..@ doz, $6.00 


Manufacturers’ Lists. 


ee a etal— 


Ww Ty meres : 


boxes e dee. 


; 2.00. : 
Friend em. 
Wynn's’ White Silk, % pt. cans, 
ee eet ee Ri 
Stov 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 th ry" 
Liquid, % pt. 
Vg 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % Ib cans, ar. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 
Ladd's Black Beauty, 
Joseph Dixon's, 
Dixon's Plumbago 


Black Eagle, 


Peerless Iron 


Silk, 5 oz, box 


Penpos. Corn— 
1 qt., Square 


Peat Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Digg 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c, 


Posts, Stee!l— 


Steel Hitching Posts 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 


Powder— 
In Canisters: 
+. .€ach $5¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 ib.. 


Kine . ‘Semi- Smoke less : 


sponeant ppovanenre di 
"(6% tT bulk) 


Halt case (1 cans bu 
King’s Smokeless: 
Keg (2 > mt 





.50 
Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Ol 00 








Halt case 12 (1  c. bk).. 5 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. .50&20% 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
0 


Seal Presses— 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
Pullers, Cork— 
Pullers, Nail— 


Miller's Falls, 


Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, ® doz. 
, $20.00 50% 


& Hemenway i 
"ena B. No. 2, ease lots 


Diamond B, No. 3, case =... 


THE TRON AGE 


Cc utting Nip- 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


es cae oe '% 1% 2 3 
Awning or Tackle, 
G06, 4544404 $0.30 45 =©.60 =1.05 


Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 


UNINs. ba eile nde o.talak ce 2 24, 2% 
Hot House, doz,...8065 85 1.20 

62k ton ™% 1% ™ 2 
Screw, doz... .$0.16 .19 23 .30 

SEE . ia 6 aan 22, & 
Side, doz... $0. 2 .40 65 .60 

. eer 1% 7% 2 2% 
Stowell’s: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10 

Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. ees , 
EY MNEs va n5e cendéucn cto teensks : 
Side, Anti-Friction.............. aiec19: 6 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
RRS hiss bes i. amet wre 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. .16@19¢ 


pS SR ee 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
lox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 2 in.... 
# doz. 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 
MEME .cin§dnceescdkappasnetusebeesenis 70& 10%, 
en | eee 1% in. 16¢ ; 2 in, 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy..1% in., 14% 2 in., 16 
EE. ¢; 2 in., 1 $ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps— 
CE xt touaa tessa a 60@60£ 10%, 


Pitcher Spout... ..... .80@80&é10% 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, é&c. 5@50%, 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)....... 


Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... rigs” 

Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 
2. B. & L. , ot Cas vacanawendl $16.00 

Daisy Spray Pump.......... @ doz. $7.20 


Flint & Walling’s. Fast Mail Hang, 
SD) i miremennesahets epespenantcned ‘, 
Pies «& Walling’s Fast Mail iow 
Flint & Walling’s Tight oe Pitcher.80° 
National Specialty Mfg. Co . Measur- | 
i Mi .5Prnenvetvceseencessouneate 


Mechanical Spraye?..........cecseess: $7 h 
Myers’ Pumps (low list).............. 50% 
Myers’ Power Pumps................-507 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.............+00- 50°, 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 
gro.: 

Inch... 2 2% 214 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Tach... 8 8% 3% 8% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 

Plunger 1 Or Leathers—Per 100: 


Ine 2k, 3 314 
"$2.75 3.85 5.00 abo 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@75¢ 
“oe ¢ single tube, good qual- 


Neh s05: 4s cabs Bee aS $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes).......... 
doz. $3.50@3.7! 

Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St’l Drive. 0, 

Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 

Morrill’s No, 1 (A.B.C.), ®@ doz. $15. 307 
No, 2. @ Gow, SEB.00.....ccccccccees 50° 

Hercules, each $7.50...........s000. 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches............. 40%, 

Niagara Solid Punches........... 5510 % 

Steel Screw, B. & K. Mfg. Co...... 50%, 


Tinners’ Hollow, P.,8.&W.Co. 353545”, 
—, ane. P., 8. & W. Co 
doz Miapshocd sessungcscaccntencenal 


Pai—sarn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Screw Holes for Rd. Groove 
Wheels: 
My % in. 
$2.50 $3.00 $4.40 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med. Large. 
$2.00 $2.70 $3.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


2144 2% ¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
oe SS | Ree 30% 


a Mfg. Co.: 

No. Reliable Hgr. Track, ® ft. 54¢ 

No. 2 Reliable Hgr. Track, # ft. 7¢ 
Cronk’s: 

Double Braced Steel Rail.. -- B ft. 3¢ 

ee Eka aevwess cnvsseorente 2%¢ 

Guim 8! 

xxx, ®# 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 

1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 

Hinged Han er, 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
; in., $3.10; im x -16 in., 60. 
zane’s: 
ae Track, # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.70; 

in. 
T. * 100 ft., 1 in,, $2.75; 1% 
$3.50 1% in. SA. 

Standard i% in... n steie “P 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. 

100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.40. 

New York, 1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney's: 

Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 11¢..50% 


EE DEEEEEs do ccvecccsubbends "yp tt. Me 
ET itl diy nt scekkadece ccd ? ft. 4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track..........s.e00. 0% 


Richards’ Mfg. Co.: 

Common 1 x 3-16 in. iS; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16; 

Special Hinged Hanger Rati peenee $4.40 
Fire Door Track. ft... % x %, 
15¢; 34 x_%, 9¢. 

Lag Screw Raii, No, 65............ 40% 
Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., No. 31, 
10¢; No. 32, 15¢; No. 33, 2%¢. 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s Storm 


SE Ds nas nc cthisunnns th cahenbewd 60% 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s U. 8S. 
EE ‘Scvccrcasuces possedueeoneued 60% 
Stowell’s: 

See MEAD. ccasnebaubeneuctsiisé # ft. Ise 
SL, MO. Rs concsnanecs exnaeh’ 


Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in....2? f3 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-16..# ft. r 


Swett’s Hie. * Dt a nteetancniadl 60 
P. L. B. Steel Rail...... # 100 ft. 4 
ye Ee error # 100 ft. $2.75 





June 8, 1905 


Rakes— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Fort Madison Red Head 2 5 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, #® 

Pin, ett ncbacadcetentedsosoocasive $4.25 
Cronk’s: 

New Champion Garden, # doz., 12 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75 
Victor Garden, # doz., 12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00... .75425 
Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 
ee Uh). CEs ivvbencabenuiveseeness 
Anticlog Lawn, ®@ doz........... $4.01 
Malleable Garden.............. 70&10 

Kohler’s: 

Lawn Queen, 20-tooth # doz. $3.45 

Lawn Queen, 24-tooth......# doz. $3.60 

Paragon, 20-tooth........ -8 doz. $2.75 

Paragon, 24-tooth........... # doz. $3.00 

Steel Garden, 14-tooth....@ doz. $2.88 

Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 





$1. 75@2. 00 

Weldiess Steel Garden............ 75&5 

Rasps, Horse— 
BNE Soxatuss cbsseenexpbessbbnscnes 75 
Heller Bros.’ a Sarat ive ail TOKS@TIK1OK5S 
McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&10&5 
er 70&10@75 

See also Files, 

Razors— 
SN isin enn ncbeannscesecieanhanainns 60 


Fox Razors, No. 42..# doz. $20.00 
Fox Razors, No, 44..% doz. $20.00 





Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina.. S 
P doz. $25.00 = 
ee TRO, ocknccepcccdcovescevdssocvues 60 
Sage & Hatch: 
Arbo Anti-Rust............ # doz. $10.00 
SEE incieccescrsereeees # doz. $6.00 
EE as cetind nine ennabenin # doz. $6.00 
Silberstein : 
Sy. SN, Lod edebesccosces $18.00 
SRO, Bs  Bibdcccvencncccnsccsed $15.00 
Griffon, No, 00. $12.00 
All other Razor -40 


Safety Razors— 
EEE wdsccwesescancscnccccnccanese 40% 


Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 


M 6,Q6, A 6, B 6, M 9%, M 16, 
16. A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 


Populo, Nickeled Populo........ 20 
Aluminum, German @ilv., Bronze.25 
WOE Pe, MD. Whois nts tustciieveieiesene SMT 


3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, 
4N, 6 PN, 2 N, 2 
2904 P. 








20 

Competitor. 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P. 
2S PN, MS PR. BS PR......... 20 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN.33% 


Registere— List July 1, 1, 1908. 


I REARS my 

Bronzed ..... fed wen ie eee @ 75% 
Revolvers— 

Single Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 


Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
0 PPE ee $3.45 
a eee $4.00 

NOTE. — Jobbers frequently cut the 
atoxe }prtees of manufacturers for small 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
rh 6s oka 8 per doz, $2.25@$2.50 
a. -++.per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
eee: per doz. $2.75@$3.00 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull nee 

24% $Sinch. 
Se 660 v0 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper -$1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Reea's “Tmproved Self-Piercing. Cop- 
2 in., ®@ doz., $1.25; 2% in., 

150: 3 in. $1.75. 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55 ¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 
doz. T0@75 ¢ 
Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 


Rivets and Burrs— 





Copper ... < bbe'S wa 504 10@60 ° 
Iron or Steel... .. « -T9@545 % 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction......50° 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list........... 60 
CREE - HORT cosevesscdencese ai 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.... sane 
SE DE acactdnidupedeccecvecatsess’ 


Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.50° 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible, No, 58.50 


Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 57........ 50 
Oe eS See eee 2 
a en | Spenergereretirete 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..® doz. $ 00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50° 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 65¢ 
Hinge ‘Adjustable Stay..... doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and larger: 
I antes gue bw oo % 1b. 11 4@12¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. ont, ge FF 
PE A Pe, bd. 8@8i4¢ 
UN does oc ceed ues 1b. pines 


Sisal, Hay. Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
er ee .. 1b. 8@8U4E 





sy 


oo 


— 


oO of 


=~ 


















Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 


Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash, 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
-See Stu/fers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 











Saws— 
Atkins’: 

Circular .....cccccccccssccece os seeeee 250% 

Band ..... nado nsenceedes 0&1 é 

Cross Cuts. .....cccecccccccvecccees é 

Mulay, Mill and Drag.. | 

One-Man Saw.........+ - 407% 

Wood Saws.........-- ++ 0% 
otis epee MC. ss ereeev eee nees 407% 

1apin-Stephens Co. 

Turnin ann Frames, 30030410 
Diamond Saw amping Works < 
oe Kitchen Saws..... 304 10&10% 

isston 8 

a Solid and Ins’ted Tooth .50% 

Band, to 14 in, wide...........- 60% 

Band, % BO. Wiiicoccccccvessacercoss 607, 

SME. tl avacgcecsadaosseseess 50 % 

Narrow Crosscuts....... biineawnee eda 55% 

Mulay, Mill and Drag. onetl 50% 

Framed in csccesecedeesenes 35% 

Woodsaw Blades..... - 35% 

Woodsaw Rods.........-++++e+0-++s:: 2% 

Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, 100 

D8, 120 T, Beareeseceeeceneeeses % 

Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, L., 

o 00, Combination. .- pepcecenscesceue a 

ompass, Key Hole, &c.........--- Z 

Butcher Saws and fsiades peeneaseen 35°2 

C. E. Jennings & > "s: 
BOK BAB. ccc cccccccccccescccscccoss 2% 


Butcher SawS........--cccceccccccees 

Gompess goa Ke 

Framed 

Hand ioe himehaeenee 

Wood Saw Blades 
Millers Falls: 








Butcher SawS........csssceeseees 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades...........-..+++ 15&10 % 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’: é 
Os os cnsiceconanster's 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 38 
One-Man Cross Cuts..........-- 40& 
Gan Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. Be 
said RIM 9 e 
S5&T Ye 7, 
Te% 
Hanc coe, “Bay State Brand...... 45 
a ss, Key 9 


Hole, &c. aga is 


Be vec sangscccosanas z Te%, 

ened Mach. Screw Co.: 
Rend Kitchen Saws... .40&1 7 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... @40% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson tg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.............+ % 


Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..BY% 


Disston’s: 
Ceemaeve BRREeGs.. cccceccesescvccvcce 5%, 
DED  nclsansedtntincccnces dakede 407 
Hack Saw Frames...........-+0++-+ 307, 
Fitchburg File Works, The Best...25% 


C._E, Jennin 
Hack Saw Rae's Nos, 175, 180.. 
40&7%4% 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, compte 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... F 

Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&107 

Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10% 

Springneld Mach. Screw Co.: 

iamond Hack Saw Blades...... + 38% 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 50 

Star Hack Saws and RBlades...... 15&107 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&5% 


Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. "30&10&10% 
Scroll— 

PE OW ecccsccdavesuansee 23% 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40% 











Hand, Wood.........++ 30430657 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand....30@30&107 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. Hand. .30@30&10 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 
Scie aaah cates 154 1714% 
annk Gimlet Point, list 
ie SES T541214% 
Hand Rail, list Jan, 1, ’81.... 
V0k10@75% 


Jack Screws--_ 
Standard List... ... .75&10@80&5 % 
OS ee ee 50& 10&10%, 
—— Falls, Roller / 
Peg Bi AE: Weassencsesrnee 5 
Sons 
Swett Iron Works.......... 75& 10@80&5", 

Machine— 
List Jan. 1, ’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 








50@50410% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50@50€10% 
Set and Cap— 
a) errr re 80% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
PRO itn tneteenebeen eae 25% 
Ce Te Ceci ence walanne’ 75% 
pO errr 5% 
Be See, Cand daeananas 60&10% 
Fillister Hd, Cap...... 60k 104 10% 
Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 


Manufacturers’ printed discounts: 
Flat Head, Iron..... 874k 100. . 
Round Head, Iron...85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass....85 &10@.. 


Round Head, Brass. .80 £10@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .77%4410@.. 


Round Head, Bronze.75 £10@.. 
DVtGe BOVE... ccoccses BT ack 10 


Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


SOdLDLDLS LaLTL 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for next season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper...... $6.75 
ME wb Gxécdercedane ces $8.00 
Ce Ge ceccceswaens $8.25 
Sf eee $6.25 

Seeders, Raisin— 
SOND vacnchsentenvensetscsases 25@30% 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 


Aiken’s 1 Sete. Awl and Tools: 
No. #_ doz. $10.00 5 ODI” 
vee, 8 aay Tool Handles, } 1, $12; 
ei $12; 4, $9; 5, 50% 
io & Co.’s Model Tose 
iia siackshimiadideniiesititinibavdl 
-<_ Falls Adj. ye nee, No. 
, $12; No. 4, $12; , $18.. -15&10% 
Garden Tool ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
ee Re # doz sets $9.00 
Octagon 970. $3.50@3.75 
Buck Tiihine+entaspeoterminediiann 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, ® gro. $12. 23 





Mayhew’s 
Snell’s Cannon’s Diamond 





gro. 
[= 7.20 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt.. ro. 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. 
Springfield } Mach. Screw éo° 
Diamond Knurled Cup Pt.@ gro. $7.50 


Rivet 
Reguler Uet,......... T5Q@T5E10% 


Aiken's: 
Genuine 
Imitation 

Atkin’s: 
Criterion 
Adjustable ‘ 

Bemis & a Co. 
Cross ( 


50&10% 
50&10% 

















40@40& 10 
Heinisch’s Snips.. 40 


Jennings & Griffin “Mfg. Co.'s "6% to 
PSRs sunsiabcusdavadetbcecendees 50 
peieqare. Pe ntintinsatedebtinenien ---409 
es Ws ei dienddavcskecvenens 20% 
eneian Shears and Tools 
Cronk’s Grape Shears..............33'4 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears...... 3344 
Disston’s Combined Pruning ‘Hook 
and Saw, SF Ge GO cacccsccus 
Pruning Hook, # dog, 


Dien 8 
MEY Rica nanecddubcadsadsseeoseousedse 
John *T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades. -40@ 4045 7 
Grange Shears 50k 1050 20 





ME. nedtinecetivnbediectonve 40&1050 
NE SR io idaadanduiadiins stented 75 
ag ke Ela | Ee venta cddaedeseueds 334% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door—| 





Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield’s, Sargent’s 
Me donsswcesccuccnnccccvcesedseens 70&10 
BEE edd vacutecidecescovoncnscuedens 40° 
i Mi My ice atenuebaaedautacen 33% 
Ww rightsville Hatfield Pattern......80 
Sliding Shutter— 

I TR vcshinicasdeadsovdiveonetds 40% 
Pa SC cd wiwenensacaiand 33% 
Sargent’s list. a "508107 

Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, or x 

First quality, all gauges....... 60&5°%% 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
SED - cnsncccsaddcsescctssadeséeeus &5° 
Paper Shells, Empty: ‘ 

Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 

Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge.54&5% 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 


low Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. .20% 
Climax, Union, League, New ival. 
10 and 12 Sin dudehédendieadnas 2% 


Climax, Union, League, New are, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 list). 


Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 1 
12, 16 and 20 gauge.......... 33% &5% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 20&10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 30&10”, 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium grade........... 4045 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
SS FECES 40d 10 10% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 

Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50 
Comets, High Brass.......... 50&10&5% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 


ry, 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

PO i aintenes ceews per keg $4.00 
ik ce eh eee @ at od per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes............ # keg $3.90 | 

Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... .£1.65 | 
Drop, B and larger ie 8 Ok © Ee | 
per 25-lb. bag, $190 
pe SS ene eee $1.90 
Chilled, 25-Ib. bag....... wee ee 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10. 50@11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine...... 
per gro. $12.00@12.50 
Buffalo Metallic Blued, 8. 8. Co., 15 
14&16 eee 7 


$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters, 
Se GG MMrasitasdindecedanibenane 20% 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 

-———Per dozen.—, 
coe ea mb 6 8 2 
$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
$0.15 1.15 1.20 1.99) 


Mesh 
Iron Wire... 
Tinned Wire. 


15, 1902. 40% | 


fune 8, 1905 THE | TRON _AGE 
Si Tarred, Medium Lath Barnes’ Velocipede Powe Scroll Saw, Plate bbe pesereecgnemsanmeeeebensenese 20 
eS 2 without boring attachment, $18; Disston’s Star and Monarch. 2 
PS ee ee 1d. 7% ¢ | _ With boring attachment, $0. iy MNos. 3 and 4 Crous Gui.’ $20.63. 2.80 
eva 1b. 9¢ sester, complete, $10.00.......... seo Nos, 3 and ross Cut, $2 507, | 
ee Ro; ile i ei Lb | Rogers, complete, $4.00.......... 15&1 re. te =. § a Sana = | 
ope: . 08, ) 2 eee ‘ } 
: ‘Best, Man. and larger... .. .16¢ Scalers, Fish— | No.1 Old ‘Style, $10.00... 50°. | 
Medium, '4-in. and larger. ..14¢ | Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% | awa. - 7: ei pene gacase ae 
; . . li u 8 ia do 
aes! \4-in. and larger. 10%¢ ‘ Seateo— as adie Boye! Hand. cacches p doz $5 00 | 
: , Turn 8... .50@50410% | Taintor Positive........... oz. $6.75 | 
Thread No. 1, Ytn. & up. 1. Og | ee _— ae 
Thread No. 2, \4-in, & up, 10.0% Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 el ne 
Old Colony Satis Trane ine » “Sa aliadatogs inet anandieys * doz. $5.50 Fox Shaving Sets, No, 90....... 
ae “Wire Rope— 2" | Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 # doz., net, $24.00 
Galvanized woe fUE214% | UDB. wo eee eee eees . doz. $16.00 | Sharpeners, Knife — 
Plain eee 50k214% Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 | Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........ 65% | 
Se aaa Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 | 
Ropes, Hammocks— Chatillon’s : f ’ ; | Shaves, Spoke— 
Covert Mfg, Co.: os DEE cuctecnsevtacseisbectouspaneean Iron doz.$1.10@1.25 
TUte eeccccccccccccccecscecceeereresees %o ae | LTOM wcccccesceves Z 
Sisal Fe dat -30&10% e Crocers’ Trip Scales..........ccces- 50% | : ~, Stes ee ok doz. $1. 3as. aS 
Covert Saddlery Works........---- 60&5%, Chicago Scale Co.: ailey’s (Stanley R & L. Co ) ; | 
owes The “ Little Detective ”....25 bs 50% | Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.). 3 
Rulers, Des Union or Family No. 2............ 60% | Chapin-Stephens Co - EWE 110". | 
Stimpson & Son: “10 Portable Platform (reduced list)..50°% | Goodell’s. @ doz 99-00... .erenenes 15&10%, | 
Boxwood and Maple......+++++: 30&107, Wagon or Stock (reduced list).25@35°, | Wood's FL and BP2.........cceeeeeeees 50 
s “The Standard ’’ Portables........50 | | 
a 60610£10% | * The Standard "’ R. R. and Wagon.50% Shears— 
(aedeues fo 
eso 9 _— Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in, 
GE s wccaxecae 35¢ 10354 1045 7, Scrapers ; 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 Be st - $16.00 18. - 20.00 gro. 
pernocd reteeeeneeeeees ses sigginmionnn’ Bow, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 Cheap a = ra 1. . e . 
Mexifold .....--eee0008 27% Ss lita igh ‘ 2 00+ > oY, 5 e + 90. >. i. ¢ 7 
BVORY ooeseccereesseeoeoers ~- am go UR 10, Rs i = r a rt yi t ’ Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
selconenceus pee ees ee essa 10 y SA; Mnsedesisasecesabexeeetnaanne 45 Best quality Jap... .70@70é10% 
Cominaen cI Tan alO” | Chapin-Stephens Co., Box." bdasie10% | Beat quality, Nickel. .6oasne107 
Keattel 2 hace 35 810% Screens, Window and Pail cen” Nieket...78¢"a109 
Folding, o ° F | ’ y, Nickel. .75@”*&10% | 
‘oldi Steel. ‘ rames— Tailors’ Shears..... oY 
Lufin's ‘teel avocceeres Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60.105 Acme Cast ont hehahnggy <7 
Lufkin’s Lumber Flyer Pattern Screens. .60&10@60&10&5 Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears.......... 10 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: oe, | Maine Screen Frames..... $0 0&5 Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list......... 45° 
BOXWOOd ....----ceeceweeereeeeeeeee 62% % Perfection Screens...... 60& 10@60&10&5 Wilkinson’s Branc aw orde 
45° 4 eu > . Alki h, Lawn & Border.40 
sere eee reer errs 0 a — Frames. . .60&5(@60&10 Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list........50 
Miscellaneous ......e-seccsecereceees ; See also Doors. . 
ee aes sesdeecesevasens 40° rg Tinners’ Snips— 
Zig Zag, Pin Joint..... anaicsael 42% aoe ———. oe Steel Blades........ 2045 20k 10% 
Upson Nut Co.: i ench, ron, a0z., $9, CaO Steel Laid Blades..... f0k 10050 % 
— eves Spaererey Baiogeeivel? z 79; aM a, ’ —. = ; i ‘ eeease Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 
apiewsabengnageee ho ench , eech. doz. 30@ 


- 40% | 


|“p* 





Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 


Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00€1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Standard list......... GOGO 10% 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 

Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron...... .80&10@80é 104 10%, 
ONES Sidetuuweneneuxs 0G 40£ 10% 


Slates, School— 

Factory Shipments. 
eee 50@50E 10% 
Eureka, Unexrcelled Noiseless. . 

60€5 tens 
Victor A, Noteeless........... 
6044 tens £5 


Slaw Cutters— see Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
German (batheanegaws PAPE”, 


30&2%, 





Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Crown 
German 
Model 
Triumph 

Oneida Community: 

ES nnh cédconcccnccccovsnaces 60 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded... .66%&10 


Snaths— 
a. di cus debe dea eee wes 50% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 








Good Quality...... .5W&10G60E5 % 
CR na te cxeWeedues 60@60E 10%, 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 
ED erwdiccanpian seven 40& 107 
Rogers & Bro., William Roge rs’ 
eae 50d 10 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60 
Wm. Rogers & Son........... 60&10 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver.... - GOG@60L5 % 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 
EE ER rer 50 
Tinned Iron— 
ee rr per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro.$0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
REE. COD deaaniasesceanccansns 40&10%, 
CS Mdina cedoccsnsccencecaraenuss 20 
EY Chins acrqcavtaiecaseecqens 25% 
OOD CO i cde vccccvcscsvcceed 40&10° 
Se Ciivascdcastesnvccceccensegsees ae 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ #@ doz. $1. 10 
VE. CEP dcrkuskiieaseucaans 50&10&10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


1% in. and Wider: Per ib 
Black . eieeewee nen 4Q4%¢ 
Half Bright.. each ieee fase 
DOG édaueddaneemas pL@45%¢ 

Painted Seat Springs: 

Pee 6 Oe Gir ccceeees per pr. 42¢ 
Se OSS Meee sicaca per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

/ a eee 





Philadelphia No, 1 
; $15. No. 3. $24 
Squares— 

Nickel plated.. } List Jan. 5, 1900. 

Steel and Iron. THLSAISE 10 % 

Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


a a 6 6s. 0' 04 604 104 10@710 7, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
Sk ara d'd ee Ok 10Q@ 4504 104 10 % 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Bevels... 70% 
Winterbottom’s and Miter, No. 
a fA ee ee 50” 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@85.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Ca adadetwiweded doz. $1.00 
ee kh CE ee doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 6@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
804104104 10 % 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 


oo , SRN ars $2.55 

| Poultry Netting Staples....... 
per Lb. 34@3'4¢ 

Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. 4 0a 16, 


Steels, Butchers’— 
TT bhentiaccaccnduais 
ae PE ixntsewicen 

. & A. Hoffmann’s 


Steelyards—... 





- @30£ 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ .... - 500 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .257% 








Derby Screw Plates......... 2% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. i.... 50% 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger si 40% 
“eee : .B% 
Lightning Screw Plaic. 257, 
EU GR isedeadacdends« 4 
Reece’s New Screw Plates.......... 257 
Stone—Scythe panee 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. 
= Corundum, 1 in., 8.00 FP 
12 in., $10.80 
Nevten” Emery Scythe Stone: 
than gross lots.. ..B gro. $9.00 
One gross or more......... gro .$7.0 
Lots of 10 gross or more..® gro. $6.00 











Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Hiack Diamond 8. 8. -# gro. $12.00 
Lamoille S, S........@ gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8, 8. # gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..#% gro 3 00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.% gro, $7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.#@ gro 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $4.50 | ae 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. 4.50 , 
Emery and Corundum, 10 in. j 
® gro. $9.00 
Pure Corundum, 10 in., # gro $2 
Crescent ...cccoccccccccosseseses $7.00 | 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 
Balance of 1904 list 334% 
Oil Stones, &c.— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.50% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 








Double Grit...... 55% 
Gem Corundum Slips......... 55 
Gem Corundum_ Razor -_ - 50% 

| 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: a th 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in $2.8 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3 50 
Arkansas Slips Se Occ nanan $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in 60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ | 
Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White Slips..............-% 
Rosy Red Slips.. 
Washita Slips, Extr 
Washita Slips, No. 
Washita Slips, No. 4 
India Oil Stones (entire list) ....334¢% 
Quickcut Emery and ¢ Yorundum Oil 








Stone, Double Grit............ 33% % 
Quicke ut Emery and Corundum Axe ; 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33% % 


Gui kcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. 33%° 
Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar.# tb 8¢ 
Hindostan No. 1, Small. .B tb We 
Axe Stones (all kings) Salons gis" ~~ 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, o ° 
#P th 80¢ { # 


DAs cad cusoksccvcesnnantiss 3 
Quer Cc reek Stones, 4 to 8 in. ae | 


Sand Stone nosh sbenddeeenc sonnel 6¢ J 
‘Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 
BEGMGD Sccccessessece seeeeees pe teeeeeed ¥ 
Natural Grit Carvin Knife | 
BROMGS ncccccccagesescs oz. $3.00 
Quick Edge Pocket Baie x 
SROROE. scncineeswsoieaa P 50° S 
Mounted Kitchen Sand ‘Stone. 
® doz. $1.50 | 
Stoners, noon 
Binter prise .....scceccccccccscsccees 25@30%, 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls..........ssscesesssse> 15&10 0% 
Morrill’s, ® doz., No. 1, $10.00...... 50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50............0+0+ 50% 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......+ecesereeees 20% 
Straps— Box— 


Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 


Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........- 60&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 
60@60410% 
OO” ey eee doz . $1.60 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Haw 
mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00...... 2 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.......... H@B&T% % 
National Specialty Co., list Jan. 1, 

BEE é606n6060dncengsrsecesosnvcee gad 30&5 % 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co.: # doz, 
Auditorium, Roller “Bearing (26 in. 
case), Peis nasuhegte oo 
Mammoth oller Bearing in. 
case), Nickel $60.00 
Marion, Roller 
finishes, full Nickel............ - 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, full 
OO RE re a: $24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel. = 00 
Monarch. Roller B’r’g, Jap’ned. 


Bearing, re euler 


Transparent Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top, Nickel............... — 
Monarch extra, Roller Bearin 
(17-in, case), Nickel..........-.. 
Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing 
(17-in. case), Japanned......... 


National Queen, Fancy Veneers. $7. _ 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Nk. 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, ‘Jap. 8.00 
Triple Medal..........cesccossgsees $24.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots, 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 
New List, May 1, 1995, 
imerican Carpet Tacks .904€3714% 


American Out Tacks... .90&87%% 
Nwedes Cut Tacks......9&87TQ% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... 
950% 
Gimp Tacks... cacrscvces 90450% 
Lace Tac ks. . .90650% 
Trimmers’ Tac ks i "004 3747 
Looking Glass Tac ks. . “gt alee: 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
9E50% 
Hungarian Nails............85% 
Finishing Nails.............70% 
Trunk and Clout Nails. 8085 % 


NOTE. — The above prices are e 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is 
on Medium Weights, and an extra aS 
is given on light weights. 

Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks..... te 
4&6 or 7 tens 

Steel Wire Brads. R. & E. Mig. Co.” 8. 


SME Sasenbadsncscaennaennesssaue & 10@ 
See also Nails. Wire 





THE IRON 


Tanks, Oil— 
Each 


Emerald, 8., 8. & Co...... 30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald. 8., 8. ... -00-gal. $4.25 
Queen City, 8., 8. ...-00-gal. $3.65 
Queen City, S.. 8S. & Co....60-gal. $4.50 
Tapes, Measuring— 

American Asses’ Skin. . 40€10@50% 
Patent Leather........ 2532045 7% 
Pica ce hd apn peee H@ oc 10% 
Chesterman’s - 252545 7%, 










Eddy Asses’ Skin............ 10& 1050 %, 
Eddy Patent Leather......... -25@ 3045 %, 
SM 0. chan punee sents 40@40&10% 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 % 
Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 
2k 5@2K10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 
35@35&5 
PE cove tvecsaccectensesin 353545 
Lufkin's: 
ree 40& 10@50 
EN . «csmiecioceauedt -30@30K5 7, 
Patent Bend, Leather. &H@25& 10%, 
SUE Ninbstdbcoccsevene .. 40@ 40857, 
EEE . dvthteradecdsdenssmeaesient 33435% 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 ibs. $3.00 


Thermometers— 
Tes, CO cosa scal SIk 10804 1085 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
RGR NOD jo £4 5.2 00h) sms 804244 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, dc....70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............... 2&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very oa ly at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 

ee ee re 20@20&5% 
Hay— 

Myers’ Hay Tools........c.ccccccscocs 507% 

Stowell’s Hay Carriers............+- 50% 

Stowell’s Hay Forks...............+. 507, 

Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............+++ 50% 
Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 

Simonds’ Improved.............++0++ 33% % 

Simonds’ Crescent.........ce.sseeeeees 2552 





Ship 
L. & I. J. White...... . 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$1.25; gro..... $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


ame— 
Oneida Pattern. ..75&10@7541045% 








nee 45@4545 %, 
Hawley & Norton. ........cssccoseceees 65% 
Victor and Oneida..... 70& 10@70&10. 


O. C. Jump (Blake Pat.) ..60&5@60&10% 
Mouse and Rat-- 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8i4@9¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine) : 

No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; ® doz. Fas 

No, 3, Rat, ®@ doz. $6.50; case of 50 
$5.75 doz. 

No, 3%, Rat, #@ doz. $5.25; case ‘of 72 
# gro. $4.70 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; cane of = 
doz. 


Trimmers, Spoke— 





Wen’s BB buccccccccccccsncccccescst 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 30% 
Disston Plastering... ..........ss.sse0 25% 
Disston_* Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
GO TYOWEM. on cccccccccagedcccocecsce 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 
gro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
Fe. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden owels.. 
# gro. $6.00 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ 255% 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 











New York Patte . 50&10° 
Western Pattern..........-..+... 60&10 
Handy Trucks. .B doz. $16.00 
PSREET | a nupkedsvecetespnses doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove“ Truc Improved Pat- 
SG “ng hakatiedsdobcosescenew # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Truckg.. . each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks....... ‘B doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash—No.1 2 3 


Galvanized, per doz.$4.50 5.00 5.75 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (S., 8. & Co.): 


a Oe a a Oe 
Per doz., net.$5.70 6.30 7.20 6.60 7.20 8.10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,%4 and \-Ib. Balis .22@24¢ 
No. 12, %4 and \-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No, 18, %4 and \%-Ib. Balis. 6@18¢ 
No. 2h, 4 and 14-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 36, %4 and \-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 


Chalk Line, Cotton 14-Ib. 
) . ERE CT ee eee 30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 


DEE.» «06s bc eh de 94@11 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 

according to quality.. . 134@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, \%4 and 


1%-Ib. aes nly akigceeee® 13@ 14¢ 
American -Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
PN cc cavsvedsvneucus 1S@14¢ 


NAGE _ 


India 2 Ply Hemp, 4 and ¥-Ib. 
Balls (Spring Twine).....Sé¢ | 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. .8\% ae | 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-ib. Balls. 


7a@s¢ 
2, 8, 4 and §-Ply Jute, %-lb. 
a re eee 9@10¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. ard eg 
No. 264 Mattress, 

PD ask ceeerneusn) CeVees 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply.. 


Vew~ 


Solid Bow...... 60410 @60E 104 10% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 


| 


Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40° 

MOREE “Scduveubocsesdccbacocevcesol 40% 

OIE  hcan bus tte pbeccedcesscaténccs 37, | 
Columbian Hdw. Co..........eee085 40% | 


Emmert Universal: 
Pattern Mé ukers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
2. $12.50; No. 3, $10. 
Machinist and Tool, Makers No. 4, 


$12.50; No. $7.00; No. 6, $10.00; 
No. 10, $21 50 
NE WR, Nskicducdenesd apnea $4.00 


Fisher & Norris Doubie Screw. .15&10 
Hollands’: 


SEED <vcicnccccampepenndl 404085 

Keystone Sep adeekanensioescsaun 654&5@70 %, 
SE ED EIN cvdsténtencoceceiaet 2a 30 
SEED. eta reaeansees 0kdvussntbadhasii 






Millers Falls.. 
Massey Vise C 
Clincher 


Perfect ... .20% 

Lightning paveenastpusssewe 20% 
Parker’s: 

WEOED . ovecess -20@25 

Regulars -20@25 

pA ulcan’s 4045 


Combination F pe 
EE -avoicrenovss 





Sargent’s . 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
DEE * votcresnusebeeddteshenaine 40% 
Jewelers’ 33% 
Snedikers X. 33% % 
Stephens’ ..... 33% %, 


020 SO, 
Williamson Mfg. Co. Double Swivel.40° 


‘ Saw _ Filers— 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
- don ‘Sai i sasnenes va nskienk > 

erfection Saw Clamps, oz. 
Reading - ~~ 





and Mrisaekernisenvagssvaanasecnte 45450 % 
Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co. 
Lightning Grip seeedobovecseescoccess 15% 
TE wn dinien behiatendeedeananh tren sn 15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 


Mm iscellaneous— 


ew Keeler Combination Pine 
honhan600n0b0nanneennaseboaniie & 10% 

Holland’ s Combination Pipe. “GO@0&5°? 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40° 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 

87 8 

187 

No. 





i eS Pree eee 60¢ | 
DB. By CONE Didisiecs cscs ¢ | 30 
Br led, Os 0 5.0 «9.0 049.0.0,8:04 00 80¢ | is 
Se Ph Ree o cstee ak se 
CFs Ee Macc cases es $1.00 { & 
a 2 eee 1.25| Q 
PE  .. < sicinin eenig 0. ute oS 1.50 
Es Weg a's + o's a chsea waOT 1.50 } 


Ely’s B. E., 11 and lar one 70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Beamnsees 0.0 6 cKse 505510 Y, 
OGRE oi 0 wc buble < 55@ 60410 7, 
Plain or Unground. .60¢ 165¢.10°) 
Country Hollow Ware, an 100 


ET SA ee $2.75@3.00 

White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettlea........00- 70% 
Covered Wares 

Tinned and Turned........ 40% 

OMNOINS oinars ins sess eee 50% 

See also Pots, Glue. 

Enameled— 

Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ fee.” 


Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials.. 
60& 


Iron Clad Ware... 
Lava, Enameled.. 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 

er - Kettles: 
Inch. 7 8 9 
Bach ..... “ee 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 






Avery Spiders and Griddles. C@HES 7, 
BARGES) TNE: sdsiees esceventonnunsnes 60% 
Porcelained ...........e0..0. 505 @50K 10%, 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
655% 
Never Break Kettles................ 60", 
Solid Steel Spiders ona Griddles.65&5 
Solid Steel Kettles............sssss0. 60° 


e 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboarde— 
Ort amis in, bat na 
e amily size, bent frame. $3.5 
= Star, family size, stationary 
DET  . csueeiuti ob posnenvvecssed 
Double Zinc Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary protector. eee eeseeecccccecescecs 


-40@40&10 


Cable Cross, family size, station- 
_ ary protector........ Govenceccccess $3.15 
Single Zinc Surface: 

ree family size, open back, 


sagin aT Globe, protector, family 
ts ventilated back...........2.$2.50 
Brass Surface: 

—- King, Single Surface, open 


CK .cwencereece eeeeee se eeeeereeees 


June 8, 1905 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
DOOD: andisvc Rises cate¥esiccsebuesed $3.25 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
MEE whsaheskegontedhsons ovccesdbecn 3 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 


PRE rar $3.25 
Washers—Leather, Axle— 
OUP coscreaucs SO0L1NG8V4 10410 %, 
POOONE wcco vr cvwsessrs HAINES 7, 


Coil: % 1 1% 1% inch. 
10¢ = 11¢S 12¢S ss 13¢ per bow 
Iron or Steel— 

Size bolt.... 6506 % h & %& 


Washers ...$5.20 4.30 3.00 2.80 2.60 


In lots less than one keg add 
l4¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add Wwe 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 14a2¢ 

Wedges— 
aa Ib. 2.15@2.30¢ 

Weights—Hitching— 

Be: eR Sree 40&2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... W&10, 
Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District..... - $25.00 





Southern Te rritory..819.00@ 20.00 
Western and Central Dis- 
| ah RS eT $20.00@21.00 
Wheels, Well— : 
8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., $145@ 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35; 14-in., 
$3.40@ 3.50. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


OC ee Revé ces «oe B0E5M8IIETOY 
RG SR Oe Ae 80G@ 8065 % 
BP OP Bes cc bance 804 10G 806 1045 ¥, 
BF BO Tha sc cocweses 804580410 7, 
Galvanized: 
CT a ara wack eae TYG ES, 
| a. Meer TG i2wo5 % 
Be OO ev cms THETAGTIE 1042447 
| a sees  WES@IIEI0Y, 
27 to 36... + RYQESE72E714% 
Coppered: 


6 109... cree eee e  TTR@IMESY 
DOO Bbc ices ari WET 7, 
BO Biases . .W5&0GT5E 104214, 
19 40 26... seen eee -FIEIKSGS07Z 
27 £0 BB... cece evens  P@UESY 
Tinned: 
6 tO Lh... eee ee -TTR@TTMEMHY 
5: OO: Bi. waeskeil T5L5Q@7T5E10 7, 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . .WélWél@WEk10E 10410 % 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 
60d L0G 606 104 109 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96.... .3045 
Copper, list Feb. 26, ’96...... 15% 
RRO WG. cin von cc noes 50% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
ht Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903. 904104 10410@. . % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 
80€ 15 @80E 1714 %, 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.20 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 
Nos. ¥ and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%¢ 
mo. 6. Been, OG. F8. ... cscs Sho¢ 
No. 8 Mesh, OB. GOs sos Fe 


Wire, Barb— See 7'rade Report 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural .. ..75410@75410410% 
Alligator or Crocodile. - 70€10@75 7, 
Baxter Pattern 8 Wrenches. . 







ae 1d 10% % 

Drop Forged 8........45@s5a5% 
ACTS  ovvccercccces -0&107% 
Alligator Patter «70% 
BD EIOB es ones secevscdescccvcceses . 10% 





pg a ee 40% 
Adjustable 8 Pipe. 40% 
Bemis Pipe......... -60% 
Briggs Pattern.. . 40° 
Combination Black. 40&5% 
Combination ene 40° 
Merrick Pattern.. 50 
Boardman’s ............ 33% Y, 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5°7, 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5° 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. 40&10&5&57, 
Coes’ “* Mechanics’ ”’ = 40108 108545 7 
Donohue’s Engineer.. 
PEED | saccnstiods'¥oc%s 7 
Elgin Wrenches, rh ee $6.9 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment 









Elgin Extra Dies anc 
Gem Pocket........... 
Hercules ..... 
Ww. & B. Machinist 

Case lots........... 

Less than case lo 
Improved Pipe (W. 
Solid Handles, P 
rrr 
Vulcan Chain.. 





Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit pa Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, @ gross, $7.50; ® doz........ $0.80 


Wrought Goods— 
are, het éc., list March 
H, Wes < e's eererse 90@90E 10%, 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
HID sn unadbs bb driecis bib drrkitodele 70% 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Sone— 
ree Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight 
Gstinds 50 608tbedese vores ceseseoue net 


Sheet.... 
For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices’ see the First Issue of Every Month. 


-per 100 1b8., $7.25@7.50 


-_— <— Sse WE 





